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Threshing the 1918 Kaffr Corn Crop 


SCOTT & BLACKMER, Mortgages on Improved and Producing Farms 
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Guaranteed Policies 
Together with 


~ Prosperous Condition 
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America Fore of territory in which we operate offer great 


“There must be no deviation from this fixed rule of opportunity to producers 
ours to protect the loc al agent in the field that he is 
given to operate in.’ 


THE CONTINENTAL | | 
INSURANCE COMPANY We Need Men in North Carolina 
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HENRY EVANS, President 
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Liberal renewal contracts for good producers 
of business. For full particulars write: 


Southland Life Insurance Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
HARRY L. SEAY, President 


L. LINZMEYER, Vice=-Pres. and Actuary 
A. S. Doerr, Vice-President 





“All kinds of 
Insurance 
on 


Automobiles” 


FIRE, THEFT, 
COLLISION, 
LIABILITY, 
PROPERTY 
DAMAGE. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 
Pierce Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. ~ 


LAWRENCE B. PIERCE CHAS. W. DISBROW 
Chairman of Board President 

















AMERICAN 
SURETY 
COMPANY 

of NEW YORK 


100 BROADWAY 


SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY INSURANCE 


We have something tojoffer in the way 
of a general agency that is{very attractive 
to find with an old, conservative life com- 
pany. It will pay anyone interested to in- 


vestigate. All communications confidential. 


Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 


135 William Street, New York. 























The Acid Test for Strength, 
Liberality, Service and Low Cost 
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OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


high on the list 


CAPABLE AGENTS WANTED 

















Michigan Commercial 


Insurance Company 
Lansing, Michigan 


ASSETS SURPLUS 


January 1, 1913....$862,447.34 $156,321.92 
January 1, 1914... 920,961.16 181,374.66 
January 1, 1915 935,693.93 200,120.21 
January 1, 1916... 1,020,369.41 211,057.76 
January 1, 1917.... 1,178,606.04 212,242.99 
January 1, 1918... 1,364,674.92 212,756.82 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Tourist Baggage, Parcel Post Insurance 
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THE SPECTATOR 


The circulation of the publications of The 
Spectator Company, including THe SPECTATOR, 
amounts to over one million annually, aver- 
aging 20,000 weekly. These standard publica- 
tions, covering life, fire, casualty and mtscel- 
laneous insurance, are recognized as authori- 
ties in their particular lines, and some have re- 
ceived the endorsements of the United States 
Government and State Insurance Departments. 
The statistical and htstorical records of the 
various insurance companies are thus given 
wide circulation for the information of the 
public, constituting more valuable SERVICE 
to the insurance companies than that supplied 
by any other insurance journal. 


Tue Spectator, established in 1868, is a weekly 
journal devoted to promoting the best interests of 
trustworthy insurance of all kinds. The subscription 
rice for the United States, Canada = Mexico is 
our Dollars per annum, postage prepaid; to all for- 
eign countries in the Postal Union, Five Dollars. 
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T the request of a representative of 
A the United States Government, 
Tue SpectTATOR published in its issue of 
December 12, 1918, a full-page message 
from the Secretary of the Treasury 
urging the insurance men of America to 
aid the Government and its soldiers and 
sailors by informing the latter as to the 
benefits to be secured by keeping their 
Government policies in force. While 
THE SPECTATOR is not a believer in the 
conduct of life insurance by the Govern- 
ment, it has gladly rendered what as- 
sistance it could in fostering the plan of 
soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance put into 
effect by the Federal Government as a 
substitute for the much-abused pension 
system. The taxpayers of the country 
have great reason to be thankful that 
this country was not engaged in the war 
so long as was Great Britain; otherwise, 
under the so-called insurance plan they 
would probably have incurred a liability 
in excess of $6,500,000,000. One advan- 
tage which may accrue from the exten- 
sive use of the Government system lies 
in the fact that millions of young men 
and their relatives, whose homes are 
scattered through every town and hamlet 
in the country, will discuss the posses- 
sion of the life insurance purchased 
through the operations of the War Risk 
Insurance Act, and will thus awaken a 
spirit of emulation among their neigh- 
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bors, upon whom, in this manner, will be 
impressed the advantages of life in- 
surance. This educational process ought 
to induce many who have not heretofore 
availed themselves of the benefits af- 
forded by the regular life companies to 
secure such insurance, and enterprising 
agents who comply with the Govern- 
ment’s request to urge the holders of 
Government policies to retain them 
should also be able to induce those now 
or previously in army or navy service, 
who have become educated as to the im- 
portance of life insurance, to increase 
their lines, 





T is not many years since the appro- 
priation for the annual running ex- 
penses of the United States Government 
first reached $1,000,000,000, and much 
was made of this fact in the newspapers 
at the time. Now the people are in- 
formed by Secretary of the Treasury 
Glass that the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, excluding transactions in the 
principal of the public debt, from July 1 
to December 16, in the current year, ex- 
ceeded $9,000,000,000, the expenditures 
in the month of November alone having 
nearly equaled $2,000,000,000, and in 
the first half of December having ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000,000. He also states 
that the proceeds of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan so far received have all been spent, 
and the remaining instalments payable 
on subscriptions to that loan will be 
needed to meet at maturity Treasury cer- 
tificates of indebtedness issued in an- 
ticipation of that loan, and as yet unpaid. 
Mr. Glass states that the Treasury must 
issue another large loan before the ter- 
mination of the fiscal year, which ends in 
June next, and intimates that this loan 
should take the form of bonds of short 
maturities. It is apparent, therefore, 
that the people and institutions of the 
country must expect and prepare for a 
fifth Liberty (or a Victory) loan, which 
will probably run into large figures, al- 
though no definite amount seems to have 
yet been decided upon. The bodies of 
patriotic people who have so successfully 
promoted the sale of previous issues of 
Liberty bonds are highly complimented 
by Mr. Glass, who expresses his earnest 
wish to retain and continue these great 
organizations until the work has been 
completed. The insurance companies, 
agents and brokers were certainly among 
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the most effective producers of bond 
subscriptions, and, without doubt, their 
patriotism will be sufficient to cause 
them to render as effective service in con- 
nection with the next loan as with those 
preceding it. 





RECURRENCE of the epidemic of 
influenza is reported in certain sec- 

tions of the country and fears are ex- 
pressed in some quarters that it will be 
as violent as the first. Physicians who 
have investigated the disease are of the 
opinion that it will recur for some three 
or four years in successive waves, each 
wave, however, declining in virulence. 
This is not a very encouraging outlook 
for life and health insurance companies, 
which have already paid claims for death 
and disability amounting in the aggre- 
gate to some $60,000,000. The claims re- 
ported to these companies in the two 
months of October and November in 
many cases exceeded the entire number 
reported in the first nine months of the 
year, and were from four to five times 
as numerous as in the corresponding 
months of last year. The ability of the 
companies to meet these heavy demands 
is not questioned, although some of them 
may find it necessary to cut down divi- 
dends. Meanwhile every agent should 
be extremely busy in securing applica- 
tions, for people are positively convinced 
that now is the accepted time for insur- 


ance, 





LSEWHERE in this issue is repro- 

duced a photograph of the late Ed- 
ward F. Beddall, which was taken from 
a painting made of that gentleman in his 
later years. This portrait is accompanied 
by a summary of the addresses of a 
number of prominent insurance men, de- 
livered at a meeting of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, in memory 
of their late and highly esteemed asso- 
ciate. No member of the fraternity was 
more highly respected, and his death has 
caused deep sorrow among the leading 
underwriters of this country. 





The New Revenue Bill 


as passed by the United 
which now goes to con- 
the provision taxing life 
to beneficiaries in excess 
inserted by the 
strongly op- 


The revenue bill 
States Senate, and 
ference, eliminates 
insurance payments 
of $25,000. This feature was 
House committee and has been 
posed ever since. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL ISSUES 
NEW POLICY FORMS 


Aim Has Been to Make Them Rank as 
Standard Life Insurance Contracts 

The old New England Mutual Life of Boston, 
Mass., through its home office officials, be- 
lieves in keeping in close touch with the agency 
force so that it may be prepared to give just 
what the insuring public needs. In this 
spirit it announces an entirely new and re- 
vised edition of policies, also new application 
rate book and literature for use beginning 
with the new year. In a circular to the agents 
Vice-President D. F. Appel prefaces the an- 
nouncement with the following appropriate 
lines: 

New times demand new measures and new 
men; 

The world advances and in time outgrows 

The laws that in our fathers’ day were best. 

Much time and study has been given to the 
preparation of the new forms, with a view to 
making them distinctive in every particular, 
supericr to any heretofore issued and worthy 
to be considered the standard of life insurance 
contracts. Every provision is stated in plain, 
simple language and so drafted as to make 
reference to any other provision for an under- 
standing of its terms unnecessary. 

An entirely new form is styled the Perfec- 
tion, which contains provisions for waiver of 
premium in case of total and permanent dis- 
ability, payment of a monthly income to the 
insured during such disability and for double 
indemnity in case of accidental death. This 
form is issued on regular life and endowment 
plans with a limit of $25,000. 

The company is also issuing an entirely new 
edition of policies providing for the payment 
of a monthly income in the place of different 
forms of instalment policies heretofore issued. 
These monthly income contracts are on the 
basis of $10 per month and are issued payable 
either for a definite number of years or for 
a definite number of years and a deferred an- 
nuity. They are also issued with or without 
the waiver of premium benefit for total dis- 
ability. 

With these thoroughly modern policies a 
simple form of application and the company’s 
well-known reputation for liberal treatment 
of its policyholders the year 1919 promises to 
be the best in the New England’s long and 
honorable career. 


Date of Forfeiture of a Life Policy 


A man may cancel a life insurance policy at 
its due date, and yet if he dies within sixty-one 
days after the due date his beneficiary can 
collect the full value of the policy. This is the 
interpretation put upon the Kansas life policy 
forfeiture law by the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and the Kansas Insurance 
Department. The company itself announced 
the interpretation and it has been made the 
policy of the Department. 

Thomas E. Fleming of Arkansas City took out 
a policy with this company. Later he enlisted 
in the navy. The policy due date was August 
28, and about that time Fleming notified the 
company that, as he was carrying the Govern- 
ment insurance, he had decided to drop his 
policy. On October 16 he died and his bene- 
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ficiary presented a claim for the face value of 
the policy. The company refused to pay, on 
the ground that the policy had been canceled. 
Then complaint was made to the State Depart- 
ment and the company was asked for a state- 
ment of the case. The company replied that it 
felt that it was not liable for the claim, but 
had submitted the matter to its general coun- 
sel. Last week the company notified the De- 
partment that the counsel had directed the 
claim to be paid, which has been done, and 
the company placed the interpretation on the 
law that the policy actually did not become 
forfeited until sixty-one days after the pre- 
mium due date, regardless of the cancellation. 
The Department had never put this interpreta- 
tion on the law, but, after consultation with 
the Attorney-General, has announced it as a 
fixed rule of the Department. 


WILLIAM S. ESSICK HONORED 


Surprise Dinner to Harrisburg District Agent 
of Etna Life 


A surprise dinner was given last week in 
Harrisburg, Pa., to William S. Essick, district 
agent of the A®itna Life Insurance Company, 
by a score of the men who are under his di- 
rection throughout the district, which em- 
braces sixteen counties. John O’Neill, who 
manages Mr. Essick’s agency business, was 
master of ceremonies. Mr, O’Neill and Jerre 
Barr, of the firm of Essick & Barr, Reading, 
spoke of the remarkable success of Mr. Essick, 
who came to Harrisburg twelve years ago at 
the age of fifty-eight, green in the insurance 
business, and opened up an office for the Autna 
Company, achieving remarkable success as a 
business man and insurance agent. 

Mr. Barr told how. the insurance companies 
have bettered the financial conditions of the 
nation, individuals and business’ establish- 
ments, by its unselfish and devoted enterprise. 
He declared that the day has come when the 
men an insurance agent does business with 
are his clients, and insurance agents are no 
longer regarded as pests. 

Harry Murray, Pittsburgh, representative of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, paid a tribute to Mr. Essick for his up- 
right business methods, and his remarkable 
success in the insurance business. 


Metropolitan Life to Enter State of 
Mississippi 

W. H. Stewart, superintendent of agents, 
New York, and Benjamin Williams of New 
Orleans, have engaged offices in Jackson, Miss., 
with the purpose of establishing headouarters 
for the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of 
New York. This company will enter Mississippi 
next month, and will write both life and in- 
dustrial lines. Mr. Williams, who has been 
with the company as deputy superintendent at 
New Orleans, will be manager of the Jackson 


office. 


Life Merger in South Dakota 

For nearly two years the First National Life 
has been working on a plan for the consolida- 
tion of the two smaller South Dakota com- 
panies with the First National, making one 
strong, vigorous, progressive, growing com- 
pany. This plan has been approved by the 
companies concerned, contracts have _ been 
signed and the merger is nearing consumma- 
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tion. Unless something unforeseen occurs to 
prevent, the business of the Western Mutual 
of Aberdeen will be reinsured with the First 
National Life as of December 31, and the 
Northwestern Life of Aberdeen and the First 
National Life will be consolidated on the same 
date. This will give the new consolidated com- 
pany nearly ten millions in force. The plans 
of consolidation will make a strong company 
with a quarter million paid-up capital, nearly 
a million and a quarter of assets and more 
than a hundred thousand surplus. 


Income Bond Issue by Connecticut General 
A form of income bond has been put out by 
the Connecticut General of Hartford which does 
not involve the necessity of a medical ex- 
amination. It provides a certain income of $10 
per month upward, to begin at a fixed age, 
either 55, 60, 65 or 70. If the purchaser dies 
before the maturity age is reached all pre- 
miums paid are returned to the beneficiary. 
In the event of the death of the annuitant 
after passing the age of maturity any excess 
of premiums paid over the monthly incomes 
drawn will also be returned to the beneficiary. 
This income bond has surrender values begin- 
ning at the end of the second year and is 
issued on either participating or non-partici- 
pating plans. 


New Mortality Tables Available Soon 

Actuary C. G. Smith of the New York In- 
surance Department has been appointed to 
succeed H. E. Ryan as chairman of the special 
committee of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners on mortality investi- 
gation. Mr. Ryan, who retires from the De- 
partment on January 1 to be superintendent of 
the accident and health department of the 
Equitable Life, has been chairman of the mor- 
tality committee since its appointment in 1915. 
The committee recently rendered a report to 
the National Convention indicating that the 
new mortality tables will shortly be available 
for publication. 


Boston Appointment for Penn Mutual 

The Penn Mutual Life has appointed Clarence 
C. Miller general agent of the company at 
Boston. Mr. Miller will do business under his 
own name, succeeding the firm of Plympton & 
Bunting. 

Mr. Miller became a partner with William 
Morton Bunting on January 1, 1915. Captain 
Bunting died reecntly while in the Government 
service. Mr. Miller was for a number of years 
with the National Life of Montpelier at the 
Boston office of the company, where he was 
for some years the leading producer of the com- 
pany. 


Six Months for Reinstatement 

The Senate finance committee has before it 
an amendment to the soldiers’ and sailors’ in- 
surance law proposing to permit reinstatement 
of any soldier or sailor within six months after 
the expiration of the thirty-one days of grace 
already provided by law, upon application in 
writing to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
without medical examination, upon the payment 
of all arrears, with interest thereon not to 
exceed six per cent per annum. This amend- 
ment was introduced by Senator Pomerene. 
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ARKANSAS ACTUARIAL BUREAU 
Move for Its Abolition Expected, but In- 


surance Federation Supports It 


The General Assembly of Arkansas will con- 
vene on January 13, and indications are that 
an effort is to be made, as has been made in 
the past, to secure a repeal of the act of 1915, 
under which the Arkansas Actuarial Bureau 
was created, The Insurance Federation of 
Arkansas, representing all branches of insur- 
ance, is conducting a campaign in favor of re- 
taining the bureau. Under the present plan, 
the Dean schedule is in operation, with J. S. 
Speed enforcing it as the head of the Arkansas 
Actuarial Bureau. More than 1000 towns and 
cities of the State are rated scientifically under 
the terms of this schedule, Mr. Speed acting 
as the common expert for the insurance com- 
panies operating in the State. In answer to 
the argument in favor of a bureau paid by the 
State, the federation says: 

It would be manifestly improper to have a 
person representing someone else and receiving 
pay from the State, or some third party to do 
the work for the insurance companies, and 
would destroy the efficiency of the companies 
in having their rates properly applied and 
each man’s property rated without discrimina- 
tion. 

The bureau has a threefold duty to perform: 
First, it applies schedules which have been 
filed by the insurance companies to each indi- 
vidual risk and publishes the rates, keeping on 
file for the inspection of any interested party 
the details thereof and a list of improvements 
and defects. Second, it furnishes standards of 
construction, standards for installation of elec- 
trical apparatus and lists of tested materials. 
Third, it furnishes a high-grade inspection ser- 
vice which a fire prevention agency will 
recognize as effective. 

In every State in the United States there is 
an actuarial or rating bureau, and without one 
it is impossible for the fire insurance companies 
to operate safely, soundly or satisfactorily. 

The federation also approves the present 
laws for the regulation of fraternal beneficiary 
societies. There are in Arkansas 200,000 cer- 
tificates, with $300,000,000 insurance, carried by 
125,000 residents of the State. There are over 
3000 lodges in the State, and 5000 members of 
the various societies have been in the military 
and naval establishments of the Government. 
The federation adds: 


A deaf ear should ever be turned on social or 
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State insurance, which is German made, spread 
in this country under the guise of bettering 
the working man’s condition, but, instead would 
enslave him. Any inroad attempted on the in- 
surance system as it is to-day will result 
disastrously to the public in general. Any leg- 
islation by the State or Nation that would 
disturb the system should be protested against 
and defeated. 

More than 75,000 citizens of Arkansas hold 
more than $160,000,000 insurance in old-line 
Four hundred thousand people are 
more or less dependent upon legal reserve life 
insurance as their main hope of protection 
against the emergencies and uncertainties of 
life. Life insurance pays in direct taxation to 
the State of Arkansas over twenty times the 
amount expended by the State in supervising 


companies. 


the business. 


Col. Lindsley New Head of Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance 

The appointment is announced of Col. Henry 
D. Lindsley as director of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance. This position, which was made 
vacant by the resignation of former Director 
William C. DeLanoy some weeks ago, has been 
since held temporarily by Herbert D. Brown, 
Chief of the United States Bureau of Efficiency, 
as director pro tem. Col. Lindsley has served 
for the past year on the staff of Major-General 
J. G. Harbord as chief of the War Risk section 
of the American Expeditionary Forces, having 
in charge all war-risk insurance matters over- 
seas, and it is thought that this experience 
peculiarly fits him for his new post. Before 
the war he was a prominent business man of 
Dallas, Texas, being for some years president 
of the Southwestern Life Insurance Company 
and later serving as Mayor of Dallas. Im- 
mediately after war was declared he entered 
the Plattsburg Training Camp, from which he 
was graduated as major of infantry, and soon 
afterwards left for France, where he has since 
served, and was promoted to the rank of 
colonel. 


Death of Frank M. Jones 


Frank M. Jones of Chicago, assistant man- 
ager of the Western department of the Sun 
of London, died last week, after an illness of 
about two months. 


Life Insurance 


New Actuary for Cleveland Life 


The Cleveland Life announces the appoint- 
ment of Adolph A. 
pany’s actuary. Mr. Rydgren became an asso- 
ciate of the Actuarial Society of America in 
1913 and a Fellow of that body in 1917. He was 
employed in the actuarial department of the 
New York Life Insurance Company for more 
than eleven years, leaving to enlist in the 
United States army. He was honorably dis- 
charged from the Field Artillery Central 
Officers’ Training School on December 7 last 
and began his services with the Cleveland Life 
almost immediately. Mr. Rydgren’s connec- 
tion with the Cleveland Life completes for 
that company an exceptionally well-balanced 
home-office and field organization. 


Rydgren to be the com- 


War and Influenza Claims 

As evidence that the perils of war service 
are not anywhere near as fatal as those of 
civil life, the returns of death claims paid in 
a single month by a Canadian life insurance 
company may be quoted. During November 
the company in question paid claims, under 
166 policies, of which seventeen were war 
claims, twenty from ordinary diseases, while 
no less than 129 were paid on account of deaths 
from influenza and pneumonia. Twenty-three 
of these claims were under policies which had 
been in force less than one year. In view of 
these facts, can any sane person afford to put 
off insuring up to the limit of his ability? 





The Roll of Honor 


Lieut. William S. Lahey, at one time con- 
nected with the editorial force of THE 
SPECTATOR, is reported dead of wounds in 
France. He was a graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege, and after a course at the Columbia 
School of Journalism, joined the staff of this 
journal. Subsequently he allied himself with 
the New York Tribune, and on the outbreak 
of the war entered the Officers’ Training School. 
On ‘obtaining his commission he was assigned 
to the 311th Infantry and saw considerable ser- 
vice overseas. He was a young man of much 
ability and promise, and the fact that he has 
made the supreme sacrifice for his country will 
be learned with regret by all who knew him. 





“THE ADVENTURES OF TWO AGENTS:” 


A Continuous Story. 


Chapter 24. 
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RESERVE LOAN LIFE AO. 
———/ 








‘‘The Agent who has the GRIT wins the commissions’’. 





GENERAL AGENTS: If you are interested in our Business Building Methods, WRITE US. 
We have the policies that sell and territory open. 


RESERVE LOAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 


The Regulation of Commissions the Im- 
portant Thing.—While it is important that 
rates be maintained, it is conceded by the 
thoughtful underwriter that the regulation 
of commissions is of as much, if not greater, 
importance than the rate equality. The sub- 
ject came up the other day, and a consen- 
sus of opinion ran as above. The doctrine 
is sound because if only the rate is de- 
termined and the members are free to pay 
any commission they choose, the best inten- 
tion of the rating body may be nullified and 
the scramble for business become just as 
fierce as though there was no common rate; 
in other words, it merely transfers the bat- 
tle to another field, and does not appre- 
ciably help the situation. 

The Insurance Men and tie Atlantic Con- 
ference.—There was recently held in At- 
lantic City a conference of the business men 
of the country, of which there were present 
over 5000 delegates. They gave the most 
earnest consideration, not for one day, but 
for three and four days, to the problem con- 
fronting the business community. The story 
is told that during some period of the con- 
vention some reference was made to the 
insurance interest in the matter. One party 
to this conversation said: “Oh, you know, 
the insurance people like to play a lone 
hand.” This isn’t just what ought to be, we 
are convinced, and we doubt very much it is 
what is desired to be, but it is important 
that the insurance interests line themselves 
up with other business bodies and, what is 
more important, not merely keep in touch 
with them, but help to advance them. 

The Value of Board and Lodging in the 
Settlement of Compensation Claims.—A de- 
cision involving this point recently made 
in an English court is of value to the Street 
because it brings out clearly the former 
practice and the present, in fixing the value 
of this item in a compensation claim. The 
case involved was that of a hotel and the 
employee injured—a domestic servant. In 
addition to the wages, there was a consid- 
eration of board and lodging, which for 
many years has been accepted as of a value 
of ten shillings per week in the settlement 
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of compensation claims. The advance over 
this amount is set forth in the following 
quotation: 

“The court was asked to say what this 
amount should be, in order that the case 
might not have to be sent down again to the 
County Court judge for a new trial, and Mr. 
Justice Bray decided that the plaintiff was 
entitled to 18 shillings for the week. 

“Though this is not a decision as to the 
value to be placed upon board and lodging 
for the purpose of assessing compensation 
under the workmen’s compensation act, it 
is useful as an index to the views likely to 
prevail.” 

They Express Their Thanks.—The mem- 

bers of the insurance class for women of the 
Insurance Society expressed in form of a 
reception their thanks to the gentlemen who 
spoke before them. It will be recalled that 
there were two courses, one being given by 
the secretary of the society, Edward R. 
Hardy, and the other by the secretary of 
the North British and Mercantile, R. P. 
sarbour. Each course consists of seven 
talks, the object being to present a some- 
what general view of the practice of the in- 
surance. In addition to a large number of 
ladies, something like 300 of whom were 
present, the following gentlemen, among 
others, were there: 

E. H. Holland, J. H. Eckert, J. Lester 
Arsons, Edward Dwight, C. L. Case, W. O. 
Robb, W. N. Bament, W. M. Bollard, C. R. 
Pitcher, F. W. Day, R. B. Dawson, Myles 
Walsh, Frederick Richardson, Allen E. 
Clough, Persen M. Brink, Lyman Candee, 
Charles W. Sparks, J. H. Packard, H. B. 
Churchill, J. F. Van Riper, Paul H. Graef. 

C. L. Case, manager of the London In- 
surance, spoke the words of appreciation for 
the services rendered, and responses were 
made by the two lecturers. To state that 
the affair was successful is to use a very 
mild expression indeed. 

Aviation Risks.—We had occasion to re- 
fer to this subject a brief while ago, and a 
paragraph bearing thereon from an English 
source we think worth quoting because it 
sets forth the benefit of co-operative action 
on this subject, and by reference to the 
automobile experience shows the disadvan- 
tage of postponing this co-operative move- 
ment. We quote as follows: 
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“No scientific and material development 
since the war began is comparable with the 
advances made in aviation, and I hope that 
all offices, Lloyd’s included, will co-operate 
in the preparation and observance of a com- 
mon policy, to include the risks to life and 
limb and to the machines themselves, when 
transit by air becomes, as it will after the 
war, one of the commonplaces of our 
every-day existence. The comparative con- 
fusion, with resultant waste of time and 
money, which prevailed among the offices 
when motor-car business came largely upon 
the market was regrettable and avoidable to 
some extent, and a repetition of the mu- 
tually destructive competition of that period 
of stress should, and probably could, be 
avoided if the saving common sense which 
distinguishes the administration of individ- 
ual offices could be utilized for the benefit 
of the public generally and the offices par- 
ticularly. 
so that common action may secure expert 
advice open to all of us, thereby avoiding 
expensive overlapping and intense and 
wasteful competition. Whether this is a 
question for the fire offices’ committee or 
the Accident Offices Association, or for an 
entirely new body, I cannot say, but im- 
mediate consideration is not only desirable, 
but necessary.” 


Early consideration is called for, 
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FOR NEW YORK STATE 


Young man about thirty years of age, to 
travel New York State as Special Agent for 
Fire Insurance Co, Preferable to live in Syra- 
cuse or Rochester. Should have thorough 
knowledge of Fire Underwriting, of progres- 
sive personality and unquestioned character. 
One with extensive Local Agency experience 
might qualify. Please state Age, Schooling, 
Home responsibilities, experience for past ten 
years, references and salary expected to start. 
Address Box 57, THE SPECTATOR, 

135 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST 


J. F. Joseph Rejoins Governing Com- 
mittee Staff—James ‘'F. Joseph, who on 
September 1 last resigned his position with 
the governing committee of the Western 
Union to look after his personal interests, 
as been reappointed special representative 
of the governing committee. 

C. C. Hecox Retires.—Charles L. Hecox, 
who will move to St. Louis in the near 
future, has withdrawn from the local agency 
firm of Guy A Richards & Co., and resigned 
his membership in the Chicago Board of 
Underwriters. 


Harless Company Gets New Agency.— 
W. W. Harless & Co. have been given the 
representation locally for the Cincinnati 
Underwriters and the Lumbermens. 


Nathan Klee Honored.— The general 
otnhce of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe Insurance Company of Liverpool, 
England, gave a luncheon last week at the 
Union League Club in honor of Nathan 
Klee, of the firm of Klee, Rogers, Wile & 
Loeb. Mr. Klee has continuously repre- 
sented the company in Chicago for twenty- 
five years. He was presented with a hand- 
some gold watch fob suitably inscribed. 
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THE LATE E. F. BEDDALL 





Prominent Underwriters Pay Eloquent 
Tribute in Memory of Their 
Deceased Associate 





NEW YORK BOARD ADOPTS RESOLUTION 





Memorial Addresses by R. Emory Warfield, 
J. Montgomery Hare, George W Babb 
and Elijah R. Kennedy 


The regular session of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters on Wednesday, December 
18, 1918, was mainly a memorial meeting for 
the late Edward F. Beddall, United States Gen- 
eral Attorney for the Royal Insurance Company, 
Limited, of Liverpool, and formerly President 
of the Queen Insurance Company of America 
and of the Royal Indemnity Company of New 
York. The attendance included many of the 
older members, who are accustomed to leave 
current business to the attention of the juniors. 
Several New York underwriters voiced their 
high regard for Mr. Beddall and expressed the 
deep regret of the insurance world because of 
his decease, and the meeting adopted en ap- 
propriate resolution thereupon. A portrait of 
Mr. Beddall, reproduced from a photograph of 
a painting of him made in his later years, ap- 
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in times of peace. 








Four thousand men are serving under 
the red, white and blue emblem of the 
NATIONAL UNION. 
watchword - service their forte. 
Protecting the public against devastat- 
ing losses by fire, they help to furnish 
the ammunition which weaves the fabric 
of the Nation’s credit. 
emissaries of the NATIONAL UNION 
in advocating a policy which protects 
the homes of men and life time property 
accumulation. It is an army whichis 
always prepared and wins its plaudits 
The recruiting sta- 
tion is at the Home Office, where your 
correspondence is always welcome. 
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Fire Insurance 


pears upon another page of this issue of THE 
SPECTATOR. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD’S EULOGY 
R. Emory Warfield, president of the Board, 
on calling the meeting to order, spoke as fol- 
lows: 


It is with profound regret that I officially 
announce to you the death of Edward F. Bed- 
dall, which occurred on the 2th of December. 

Mr. Beddall was president of this board for 
two terms, beginning May, 1896, and ending 
May, 1898, and no official has done more to ad- 
vance its interests than he did. 

It was my privilege to know Mr. Beddall 
well, and to have had close business relations 
with him for many years. I can testify that I 
never knew a man of higher ideals, nor one 
who more unselfishly gave iis unusual taleats 
and his wide experience to promote the general 
welfare. As an underwriter he had few :2quals. 
But I wish more particularly io refer to those 
distinguishing traits of character which made 
him beloved by his associates and by all 
brought into contact with him. No man ever 
more happily combined the qualities of firm- 
ness, gentleness and fairness. It would have 
been as impossible for Mr. Beddall to do any- 
one an injustice as for him to condone a wrong. 
He was the most steadfast of friends and his 
advice was always generously given to the 
many who sought it. 

I recall a little incident in my intercourse 
with Mr. Beddall which I think illustrates his 
considerateness. I happened to be in New 
York one Saturday, now many years ago, and, 
as was my custom, I called to see him. At 
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the time I was manager of the Baltimore de- 
partment of the Royal. When I went into his 
office he said: ‘‘Well, how are things going?’’ 
I answered: ‘‘Plenty of losses, Mr. Beddall.”’ 
He replied: “We must expect Josses—you 
should not worry over them.’’ As I was leaving 
he very politely asked me to dine at his home 
the following day, Sunday. When I met Mrs. 
Beddall, the next afternoon, among the first 
things she said to me was: “I hope you do not 
worry over losses as Mr. Beddall does.’’ We 
all laughed when I repeated his remark the 
day before to me. Such was his considerate- 
ness. There is no man whose memory I more 
honor. 

Gentlemen: As president of the board I 
asked Messrs. J. Montgomery Hare, E. G. Snow, 
Henry Evans, George W. Babb and E. R. Ken- 
nedy as a committee to submit to this meeting 
a suitable testimonial for your action. 


RESOLUTION 
Mr. Hare, chairman of the committee named, 
reported the following minute, which was 
unanimously adopted: 


The New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
in meeting assembled, having had announced 
to it the death of Edward Fitch Beddall, orders 
the following minute to be made a part of its 
records: 

We are assembled here to express our deep 
sorrow at the loss we suffer through the death 
of our late associate, Edward Fitch Beddall, 
who in years past, prominent in our counsels, 
has occupied the office of president and has 
held prominent positions on committees to 
whom has been delegated the formation and 
carrying out of important policies. 

A man of quiet demeanor, his personality was 
a marked one and his mentality such as to 
make him a leader among us, while his unfail- 
ing courtesy and kindly disposition endeared 
him to us individually. In the last few years, 
owing to his ill health, we have missed his 
presence at our meetings, but his influence has 
always been with us, his loss to us will ever 
be felt and his memory will always be treas- 
ured. 

ADDRESS OF GEORGE W. BABB 

George W. Babb, United States manager of 
the Northern Assurance Company of London, 


spoke. A report of his remarks is subjoined: 


[ feel it to be an honor to second the adoption 
of the resolutions. When I came to New 
York, in 1889, Mr. Beddall was one of the most 
important figures in our business, not only 
locally, but in the country at large, and up to 
the time of his retirement as manager of the 
Royal there was scarcely any important 
fundamental matter taken up in which he did 
not actively participate. He was virile in 
business, yet gentle in personal contact, and 
was farseeing; he fairly considered the views 
of others; he felt that whatever was best for 
the interests of the companies as a whole was 
necessarily best for his own company, and 
therefore should have his support. All through 
his long and active period the business received 
his impress. His wisdom was remarkable. 

I recall an intimate conversation I had with 
Mr. Beddall, I think not long after the death of 
his wife, which was a great loss to him. He 
remarked to me that whenever the time came 
for him to go he was ready and willing; that 
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he had had sufficient satisfaction and a good 
time and was ready to go when the call came. 
He meant that his natural ambitions had been 
satisfied, that he had done his duty in life, so 
that he could look back upon his career with- 
out regrets, and therefore was ready and will- 
ing to answer the summons when it should 
come. It is a great thing for any man to feel 
that he has so fulfilled his obligations in life 
that he does not need additional time to make 
amends and is ready at any time to answer the 
last summons. That was the feeling of Mr. 
Beddall. 


REMARKS OF J. MONTGOMERY HARE 
J. Montgomery Hare then made a brief ad- 
dress, an abstract of which follows: 


I should like to add a personal tribute to the 
memory of our late associate. 

When Mr. Beddall came to this city, many 
years ago, he came from the head office of the 
Royal to ,be associated with A. B. McDonald, 
then and for many years a prominent and much 
beloved citizen of New York. The fire under- 
writers of that day watched with some jealousy 
the coming of a stranger to them who might 
by his conduct of his office hurt the sensibili- 
ties of his older associate. But they were 
gratified to see that this never happened; and 
this gives a clue to the characteristiss of the 
man we now mourn who eventually succeeded 
Mr. McDonald. 

E. F. Beddall, although a man of strong in- 
dividuality, never made enemies; always, 
though reserved, was a friendly character; and 
I cannot but feel that to us who meet here 
we have in that portrait on our walls the face 
of one whom we can look upon with respect 
and admiration and who can inspiré us with 
ambitions to follow him in his professional 
career. < 


TRIBUTE BY ELIJAH R. KENNEDY 


Elijah R. Kennedy, of the firm of Weed & 
Kennedy, made a few remarks, in part, as fol- 
lows: 


I suppose I know as much of the beginning of 
Mr. Beddall’s insurance experience as any of 
you. When I first visited London Mr. Beddall 
gave me letters of introduction to some of his 
friends there and in Liverpool, which secured 
me most hospitable attention. I was once talk- 
ing with Mr. Croft, at that time London sec- 
retary of the Royal, and he said, “I hear that 
Mr. Beddall has grown to be a great figure 
among the insurance men of America. I am 
very much gratified to hear that, but not at all 
surprised. Mr. Beddall and I began our busi- 
ness career together. I chose an office posi- 
tion and he was assigned to outside work— 
inspections. At first he inspected dwellings 
and the less important mercantile risks. Then, 
as his experience rapidly qualified him for 
greater responsibility, he was given the duty 
of looking after the large risks, including 
special hazards. Everyone connected with the 
company observed that Mr. Beddall was show- 
ing superior ability, and it was no surprise to 
us, when it seemed advisable to send out 
to America someone to assist the chief manager 
—someone younger than the manager and 
qualified to succeed him—that Mr. Beddall was 
at once picked as the man for that place.” 
* * * * JT was once talking with a director 
in one of the great Hartford companies who 
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Was somewhat familiar with the personnel of 
the important companies—it was before the 
men who have now grown to the greatest posi- 
tions were especially prominent—and I said 
that I regarded Mr. Beddall as the leading fire 
insurance man of the United States. My 
friend could think of but one other man to put 
up against Mr. Beddall for that position, and 
he named Mr. Chase, the president of the 
Hartford. We discussed whether a man might 
not appear greater in a great city than in a 
city of the size of Hartford. I think we did not 
quite agree upon that, but I also think I rather 
persuaded my friend to let Mr. Chase be satis- 
fied with the second place. 

Mr. Beddall was not only able as the manager 
of a great company and its coadjutors, but in 
the discussion of the general interests of the 
insurance companies and their relation to the 
business of the nation I think he was, to a de- 
gree that has not been exceeded by anyone, 
a wise insurance statesman. If the law com- 
mittee af the New York board met with consid- 
erable success in discussing measures that were 
before the legislature in Albany we certainly 
owed much to the wisdom, the moderation and 
the sagacity of Mr. Beddall, who, although 
not a member of our committee, was always 
patient to listen to our statements and to aid 
us with his counsel. * * * * I am sure it 
may be truly said that those who knew him 
best, most loved and honored him. 


The vote on the adootion of the minute was 
then taken, the entire rising in 
affirmation. 
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Reinsurance Premiums and Losses 


Herewith will be found a tabulation showing 
the amounts paid out for reinsurance in 1917 
to other companies by American and foreign 
stock fire insurance companies operating in 
New York State and by American branches of 
foreign marine insurance companies reporting 
to New York (and also the Atlantic Mutual Ma- 
rine and the United States Lloyds, New York, 
which transact a great amount of marine in- 
surance), together with the amounts received 
by such companies as reinsurances on 
paid by them, with ratios showing the propor- 
tions of such receipts on losses to the amounts 
paid for reinsurance. For comparison, ratios 
are also presented showing the percentages of 
total net losses paid to total net premiums 
written on the business retained by the re- 
spective companies. 

Ample reinsurance facilities are very helpful 
to both companies and agents. If a company 
is able to accept large lines, reinsuring down 
to its desired net lines, the work of its agents 
is. simplified and their writing capacity in- 
creased, thus helping the agents materially in 
the conduct of their business, and at the same 
time accommodating the insured by giving him 
fewer policies to handle. The table herewith 
makes an interesting exhibit of the experiences 
upon the reinsured business, and also upon 
the retentions of the respective companies: 
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NEW YORK 


SCRANTON, PA. 


BUFFALO, N. Y- 


JAMES J. BOLAND COMPANY, Inc. 


HOME OFFICE: SCRANTON, PA. 
GENERAL AGENTS 


NEW YORK NATIONAL INS. CO., 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. MONTANA FIRE INS. CO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 68 WILLIAM STREET 
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AND LOCATION 
oF CoMPANY. 





Fire Insurance Sets. 
Aachen and Munich, endudeueenett 
tna, Hartford. . ; 
Agricultural, Watertown.. 
Albany, Alban: ee 
Allemannia, Pittsburg................. 


Alliance, Philadelphia. . 
American, Newa: 
American Alliance, New York.. ; 
American Central, St. Louis............ 
American Druggists, Cimcmnati......<:... 


American Eagle, New York...... 
Assurance Co. of America, N. Y . 
yo A eae Set Ree 
MERON CIR sof 5 cli cia nln pd vee ees 
Automobile, Hartford........... 


Balkan National, Sofia..................- 
Balitmore American, Baltimore.......... ‘ 
Boston, Boston. . 
British ‘America, Toronto... ee 
Buffalo, Buffalo.. oa 


Caledonian, Edinburgh............... 
Caledonian-American, New York. 
California, San Francisco. . ; 
Camden Fire, Camden...... 
Capital Fire, ‘Concord........ 


Century, Edinburgh...........0.+202++00% 
CU ENE SO OUI S osc kun vnasceaeceeees 
City, Pittsburgh Pree ae vole aaa 


City of New York, New Vork........-.0-ccss.. 


Cleveland National, Cleveland.. 


Caine Ca ois a care w ceed ee ioheeele 
SS ere 


Columbian National, Detroit............. 
Commerce, Albany. , ee ees 
Commercial dein, imitate. oe 
Commercial Union, New York........... 
Commonwealth, New York......... 
Commonwealth Fire, Dallas... . 
Concordia, Milwaukee.... . 
Connecticut, Hartford.. 


Continental, New York... 
County, Philadelphia........ 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit.... 
Detroit National, Detroit....... 
Dixie, Greensboro Peneene 


Dubuque F. and M., Dubuque. 
EGG. INCWAN Eo 5c ne cee ccs 
Eastern, Atlantic City......... 


Eagle Star and British Dominions, London...... 


Equitable F. and M., Providence. 


Federal Union, Chicago... 

F idelity-Phenix, New York.. 
Fire Association, Philadelphia. 
Fire Reassurance, Paris.. 
Firemens, Newark 


Firemens, Washington.. : 
Firemans Fund, San F: rancisco. 
Franklin, Philadelphia... 

General, Paris See ae 
Georgia Home, Columbus....... 


Girard F. and M., Peiesrphin.. 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls... ed 
Globe Fire, Pittsburgh........... 
Globe and Rugters, New York.. 
Granite State, Portsmouth......... 


Great-American, New York............... 
Hamburg-Bremen, Hamburg... 

Hamilton, New York 
Hanover, New York.. See 
Harmonia, Buffalo............... 


Hartford, Hartford................ 
Prose. INGW YORE... oo0. ccc s woes 
Imperial, New York.. ae 
Independence, Philadelphia, Taner 
Industrial, Akron. . ; : 


Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia. . 


Insurance Co. of State of Pa., Philadelphia. wee. 


International, New York. . 
Interi ational Reinsurance, Vienna. 
Interstate, Detroit... reas 


JakOr, MOBOOW 05.5. ice ceo kk o's 
Knickerbocker, New York........ 
Law, Union and Rock, London. . 


Liv erpool and London and Globe, Liv ‘iverpool... a 


London Assurance, London. ..... 


London and Lancashire, Liverpool. . 


London and Lancashire L. and G., London....... 


Lumbermens, Philadelphia........... 
Marquette National, a erent ars 
Maryland Motor Car, 


TRMINEGRO 6065 oo os ck aes 
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for Reinsurance. 
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211,001 
914,746 


_ 
qd 


313,460 


451,855 
1,115,682 
2,539,955 
2,935,226 

42,012 


2,278,312 
211,595 
982,864 
109,453 

1,025,366 


383,905 
52,235 
1,104,107 
616,180 
94,739 


686,376 
116,103 
399,534 | 
‘661,578 
138,788 


222,982 
1,875,096 
59,939 
414,198 
161,259 


— 278,211 


2,997; 1924 


317,270 
768,160 
118,875 | 
245,159 | 
1,291,158 | 


2,076,510 
4: 30,052 
58 





427 
66,283 


332,380 
522,735 
4,445 
176,668 
1,468,002 


67,775 
1,856,426 
1,590,743 

301,533 
1,031,553 


8,677 
1,520,254 
2,719,223 

379,224 
142,787 





3 911,577 
388,436 


3,825,078 
326,832 
346,595 
623,998 

7,178 


5,468,179 
5,568,267 
357,816 
24,604 
243,769 


2,820,521 
1,096,688 
2,023,497 
53,800 
91,643 


3,894,316 
454,270 
537,158 

6,353,764 

2,848,061 


1,588,629 
45,740 


14,932 





Fire 
Reinsurances 
Received 
on Losses Paid. 


$ 


114,277 
1,203,884 
389,971 
60,660 
133,848 


236,031 


191,835 
216,263 


42,919 


124,676 
806,017 
14,724 
191,983 
81,079 


133,023 
29,069 
204,403 
60,306 
1,071,942 


203,726 
397,453 
49,715 
282,039 
572,331 


1,053,407 
233,808 


20,102 
537,151 


1,516 
609,365 
709, 65 56 

53 





143,139 
424,456 
40,636 
1,807,694 
232,729 


2,233,674 
282,390 
152,289 
691,052 

1,107 


1,669,799 
658,433 
733,014 


34,897 


2,406,277 
213,105 
237,036 

3,170,079 

1,017,176 


762,683 
3,245 
49,845 
30,382 
3,690 
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Fire Insurance e H E S P EC I AT O R Thursday 
RE IN YSURANCE PREMIUMS AND LOSSES—Continued 
= Ratio Fire ; Ratio Marine Ratio 
_ Fire Fire Reinsurance Marine Marine R-insurance Total Net 
NAME Premiums Reinsurances Receipts Premiums Reinsurances Receipts on Losses Losses Paid 
AND LocATION Paid Received on Losses to Paid for Received to Reinsurance to Total 
oF ComPANY. | for Reinsurance. | on Losses Paid. Reins. Prem. Reinsurance. on Losses Premium Net Premiums 
| | Payments. Paid. Payments. Written. 
| | $ % % 
Massachusetts F. and M., Boston.. perieenaend 123,984 | 88,089 | 71. 0 303,732 139,204 45.8 46.4 
Mechanics, Philadelphia...................-+5- 199,237 | 76,917 | See CH ate aii eaeaion 45.6 
Mechanics and Traders, New reeves oot A ss 618,541 | 306,886 | Aero. eee oh 0 CHE © 9g eitvade 48.2 
Mercantile, New York................ sees 533,129 | 372,195 | 69.8 328,026 198,916 60.6 49.6 
Merchants Fi ire, Denv Bee Ste nht «2 34,775 | 8,526 | Cae eC 0 ee ee Ran 36.1 
Merchants: New Works... 665.600 s essen] 877,185 | 565,772 | 64.5 55,345 8,447 15.3 42.5 
Michigan Commercial, Lansing...........++++5+ 302,062 | 181,986 | 60.2 80,976 25,336 31.3 ra 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit...............---: | 463,874 | 135,308 | 5. \ i |e a: | ens 43.0 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..............| 149,057 | 275,962 | 185.2 i Cnc cea, Minn Shs 39.4 
Minneapolis F. and M., Minneapolis. . a | 444,660 | 284,025 | Mare inches (eS ec | een 70.1 
| | | 
National, Hartford.................-. ead 5,313,981 | 2,840,383 | 53.4 404,346 51,844 12.8 47.1 
Nationale, Paris......... er eee -+| 549,315 | 312,449 | 5 A neice cc | | PC Ce 47.1 
National-Ben Franklin, Pittsburgn............. 522,071 | 168,664 | 32.3 7,144 3,321 46.5 44.4 
National Liberty, New __ SSO a ememeone era 983,072 642,018 65.3 110,720 24,651 22 3 47.3 
National Trades, Chicago.............. 8,352 | 1,016 | ee EL 12.0 
National Union, Pittsburg...................--- 2,277,267 | 1,255,629 | 55.2 220,009 57,324 26.0 41.9 
Netherlands F. and L., The DUE 6 ise casrscoca iene 547,497 | 208,556 | Boe CN eee ae 43.0 
| eee ee nae] 593,489 296,524 | 49.9 ah nna ae | Ue 52.6 
New Brunswick, New Brunswick........ veeeeel 466,476 159,652 | 34.2 4,457 271 6 38.2 
New Hampshire, Manchester............-..+++- | 931,388 505,790 | (1 A, (se or cae || Sr 46.9 
| 
New Jersey, Newark...............-0+--200005 | 394,913 161,497 | 40.9 347,507 176,058 50.6 41.8 
New York National, Buffalo................... me (ere eam yr 6 oo APS i oie | a ed 45.3 
ee OE eS ae eee ee | 1,829,597 738,801 | 40.4 2,725 2,520 93.4 42.3 
Nord-Deutsche, Hamburg... cseonbee ela 1429,114 247,010 | 3 a ree oe, | uD 5 || | RG LD } 41.4 
Norske Lloyd, Christiania.......,........ss004: | 70; 6 25,360 | i EL | era SA ca: Sak Ege) O25 9 40.4 
North Branch, Sunbury... ........-....-.2000- | 218,247 88,998 | Uk Ss | ieee a eee | pa eer 45.0 
North British and Mercantile, London.. ee | 2,599,308 1,125,095 | 43.3 242,551 | 124,630 51.4 49.1 
North Carolina Home, Raleigh................. 86,323 38, | Bee eee Hi. CARMI oN eereecy, 43.4 
DUOREMNIN, BUODIION | oo 5.5.5'0 55 die wsclgc's ties assess 1,586,385 808,914 | 51.0 1,399 600 42.9 48.9 
Northern, New York............... Mochveartewe 332,328 215,106 | i: Sy Sn (ian ccoee sists ne 49.3 
North River, New York..............-.--. oe 1,340,700 1,173,613 | “<font noes Sta. | aE Set 47.7 
Northwestern F. and M., Minneapolis........... | 1,339,520 35,317 | 47.4 14,772 3,586 24.3 15.3 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee............. | 669,629 288,532 | 43.1 670,274 88,341 13.2 44.4 
Norwich Union, Norwich............------: 1,170,327 610,296 | 52.1 44,015 15,474 35.1 45.7 
Old Colony, Boston..............-.++++++: 279,019 172,991 | 62.0 160,572 77,163 48.0 51.0 
| 
Nt CURRIN io 3 65.5 2b kukaawagwste epee 870,397 447,067 | 51.4 47 04 195,308 413.0 45.8 
Pacific, New York. . Rivanbgh GO aS ere ahsishe 746,013 413,474 sore See eee 45.7 
OSES, OES eee rene Det 940,592 315,670 Bee aie eee AI ees 49.2 
Paternelle, TS Seer. | Ne SE RSG 5 | (CRIN il ett 07 Cun | URS Se hc| CODE 44.2 
PRLEROREG, MOMMA Sooo i555 5:0 asco ose sp 50% oc0918 280,304 63,965 To Sl || Oger cess eee | Reece 24.8 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia...............--.+-- 890,497 620,778 £5 | a reece im NE? Setar 52.5 
Peoples National, Philadelphia Be puis vce eta: | 408,360 282,662 NE Rl eee OUI a fied s pet cath ea 56.7 
henix, Paris.............---+2sseeeceeereeees ; 512,238 255,135 2 ON gli | eee rene te teen egmereeeee 47.6 
Phoenix, London. . sis sets Bak terek mica Sete we 2,260,412 | 1,407,740 os a, (nearer oo kn oe SES Rae 41.7 
Pheenix, NS 3s 2h sakwcwseewcecbonias 442,089 | 1,101 366 45.1 1,590,898 | 739,499 46.5 40.9 
Pittsburg, PRADUIG. 65... 666 60. vdeo cess 52,577 | 22,313 a re i enon) Me oa | 48.9 
Potomac, W ashington. . ennt gee aw teed 9116 | 3,3: <i A, (Sn ee troes aC te er | 38.5 
Prov. Washington, Providence. sagchaare 1,510,482 | 655,037 43.4 2,138,311 1,351,304 63.2 54.2 
Prussian National, Stettin............ 51,607 | 313, 69.4 3,524 10,699 587 .2 | 82.0 
Queen, New York...............--. 1,567,747 | 657,977 42.0 579,471 219,622 37.9 | 42.0 
Reliable Fire, e+: ee or 23,256 8,479 5). is | nee iio Fann (ms | eS er een Sm ee eae 36.8 
Reliance, Philadelphia................. 363,458 | 165,442 ht Sa | | SEs eh Rt Pe 46.8 
Republic Fire, Pittsburg’ Be he htecae wars 238,383 | 58,387 SS «, SMR ete na | ore 45.4 
Rhode Island, PrOVUMeNOes... 06. .cseseece eae. 917,663 | 379,809 2 a! gst sta 77 pacer nk 43.2 
Richmond, New York....... 513,556 | 318,607 ps, | NAIR | SI sei bn Cis EE very 38.9 
Rocky Mountain, Great Falls.................. 132,987 | 43,257 3 Sn (eee | Rae Cae Ree 27.0 
ee Sn Ree rere er eee 1,475,665 | 144,547 11 Se | mn perce | meet ra (aN tel 55.7 
Royal, Liverpool. . 4,588,077 | 2,226,258 58.5 13,410 84,798 632.1 44.9 
Royal Exchange, NaNO ict thon oeccepanteens 1,537,559 | 830,210 15 AS | Grr MR. | DUG cae ES Ot 53.2 
Salamandra, Petrograd........ 7,716,406 | 3 564,526 rn re eco eeeror none 60.3 
| 
Safeguard, RR AN cies a ceeidiens 95,687 21,310 22.3 1,387 | 1, 755 126.4 29.0 
Scottish Union and ey Edinburgh.. 2,026,535 1,184,593 58.4 4,525 | 949 21.0 48.3 
Seco me et eee eee 713,590 219,159 Al re ae | See 8 44.2 
Security, New Wee eIN oe san hia oan 1,067,736 539,378 nn |e’ Saree (I eon ee 46.9 
SEROMA ig leo icscra: hace Riansepkeavn dio a ace orees 657 | 2,207 "CAE, | SRI | Mm magnate ce-@ oe | Sere 44.3 
Skandinavia Reinsurance, Copenhagen.......... 15,285 556 a: Tete ie 2 ea, Say ete BF 24.1 
Springfield F. and M., Springfield............... 1,620,952 1,297,589 80.0 43,637 | 1,233 28.2 44.9 
oe eS, es re ; 303,795 159,297 es, Se | ir crt ET eee ons 55.8 
Standard, __, GAR RRRE rene ss rere eee ( 130,354 | 59,630 ie i rs ee ete rea 49.7 
Es HY ME ooo ioe Nese wanes dase 553,833 | 266,770 48.1 84,560 | 48,550 57.4 39.8 
| 
SES SS ee a nen ae ae ee 165,820 92,733 | ree A  eeeaee | eects 45.4 
Sterling ee ne a ert a 001 | 193,575 43.6 6 | 38 5.1 40.3 
St. Paul F. and 1) M., St. Paul.. sci. aoeitte seinen heed 592,020 | 913,686 57.4 4,707,102 3,432,511 72.9 56.5 
Stuyvesant, New WGK 2 hc pectncknaveh caste 1 ore4be | 913,306 57.9 36,3 24,428 67.1 142.0 
EME clic nL sie rn bacsce leh eues Coa sea ees 1,508,993 | 670,246 Co re! | pee a. | PU mee 47.3 
| 
Superior Fire, te. ataticpes Shee 377,695 122,468 2 SE: (agence sine: || eer nye | Mn e roars 41.4 
SU NNN 5 sos io 8s ks adeno tis see ene 503,263 i 214,992 Ny I | se tes rey | | Se ees 45.1 
Swiss National, BRE rene h eh cman ec ene 153,240 | 210,831 ee ee ic oo cece. 59.3 
Union, Buffalo........ Sai NaS Y ths wes ee ee 9,799 | 4,527 | a) Sie eee) ech | a ten oie 41.2 
WmiomMOndon ...... ¢s soci ovoucwsecccccees 397,872 135,133 33.9 ieee (at ees ee ae || eras 39.2 
LTE ES ee een ee 250,280 152,226 ee ree Fn reac 62.7 
United American, Pittebutgh...............20... 68,936 37,334 <i neers NG eel BE Petite: 54.6 
United Firemens, Philadelphia.................. 186,525 77,255 Le i, [nes as Bae, oe) Me ee, | 39.9 
United States, New Work......06.6.0..6.00000% 1,555,084 1,244,285 80.0 438,363 | 150,090 34.2 | 46.6 
US Se See 253,315 160,373 Bese OM eee | i ae Sr ees | 48.6 
| 
Virginia F. and M., Richmond............ 285,133 141,090 OS ft °° &Site ee an: en ere? | 45.9 
TO ae ee 4 2 nnn (nes Sch | re SEE eat | 51.1 
WMNCRR BITE MORRIB OO oe 5 oss on oa.s odcners wien 138,792 35,329 2157 AY, | Sco ORG Ors, | (USSG 0 | SIRI, Fi | 38.6 
Westchester, New York.......... er 2,260,426 984,810 43.6 172,438 | 104,557 60.6 | 47.7 
Western, Pittsburgh.............. 103,512 55,597 yy | (iron eaee (<7) Coir, | rie Se 51.6 
Western, Toronto...................... 2,544,520 1,372,396 oh a Sr oan | ny <6 tan | | Cen | 44.8 
W heeling Pare, WEBPN.. 6o6oi econ cecescee es 43,350 16,689 38.5 SAL, re enc) | nce eres 43.6 
Yorkshire, WR se becncantn nc 789,134 326,323 41.3 eee ee Bees 39.4 
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December 26, 1918 THE SPEC I ATOR Fire Insurance 
Ratio Fire | Ratio Marine Ratio 
Fire _ Fire Reinsurance Marine Marine Reinsurance Total N>t 
NAME Premiums | Reinsurances Receipts Premiums | Reinsurance Receipts on Losses Losses Paid 
AND LOCATION Paid | Received on Losses to Paid for Received to Reinsurance to Total 
oF ComPANY. | for Reinsurance. | on Losses Paid. Reins. Prem. Reinsurance. on Losses Premium Net Premiums 
Payments. | Paid. Payments. Written. 
Marine Insurance Companies. $ | $ % $ } $ % % 
Allianee Rearanee Co. CU LONER. ccs) 00000 wees twee eee 699,586 209,871 30.0 39.6 
American and Foreign Marine, LSC a i ee ror 1,495,620 835,069 55.8 33.8 
American Merchant Marine, New York..........) weer fk eee 1,142,011 281,440 24.6 42.3 
American Steamship Owners ae ew Mork) 9 cvence f°) 2 Saeees 175,079 15,983 9.1 9.5 
Atlantic Mutual Marine, New York. Mosca §  <«gameme cpm wv Goro ae 1,682,510 503,858 29.9 29.1 
British and Foreign Marine, Ltd., Liverrool......)§ wee eee fe 4,742,151 2,712,387 55.1 37.6 
COMMA IOROMOE ccc clcecasccseemeessclh ##§§ seawee P |§  — ameders 83,092 | 36,801 44.3 67.6 
RCRA EME ONG ccic cca cikcciceeisnconsh § ij§~‘«¢euun\fP .j§. ##$ sweswe 8,628,598 | 3,393,698 39.3 37.4 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assur. Co.,Ltd., Lon.| «es ce ee 472,079 223,993 47.4 56.6 
TM MURMMMRE coco Occanectencacere)  j§§. <secdes Wp  §§§§ eee 1,399,060 132,645 9.5 9.8 
GUGM OISNOROMIN, owecchascecceeudaeetecueh  §§  aecatls 3,306 255 7.7 35.9 
ye a a a a! a ee Pe Se : ie 
ROOM EMME ie cccaccerecesb | Useoas ~ |||  cedermes 521,969 289,226 55.4 55.0 
eR CAMP EGIEEIN cc ccc Sactcdeccsadocsy §§§ @ssaew Pp . | ‘“eeeaeer Pf  ceeaees 2,190,448 512,249 23.4 38.1 
WESSHIIOT EGET RIUGINOON coi acceksnccsceueh  <weeeac if § a oemes 201,352 218,276 108.4 27.4 
TUNOCNE SUMMMEMES Oo ois kckacaeessf jj. seewss PP  ° seemaca 24,935 | 8,890 35.7 34.4 
URI TOME IRE coceckcceceonsccacet | cwemase P "© <esrmrerr 232,912 | ie AMS Ha 
Ceca MARINO EC EOUNOR cc ccccaeccwnceccd | sesede Pf — warmaes 224,085 | 95,337 42.5 47.7 
Relanee Marne, FAG EOMGOU. ccc cece ee] 22220 eewee fF 2 een gis 148,246 87,342 58.9 45.5 
Assur. Corp., Ltd., Christiania......... ee) Se ea, Sy aa, Be 75,145 13 mu v By 
Sea IEINONINMR codecs oscckeacdeaiecneeot <easiee 2 j§“-saneee —  “Heaeks 6,368,700 | 2,796,309 43.9 46.5 
Spanish American, INRURNB cok ecccciscekecces) jj. jsesade  j|§  G2arewes tS eee Daas ian 
Standard Marine, Ltd., Liverpool.. ee eh ee to mcr y 3,294,196 | 1,567,277 47.6 49.9 
Switzerland General, Lid., MER ccicccksek jj. 4. wee <2 |.  veeiees 3,694 | 32,043 15.0 41.6 
Thames & Mersey Marine, Ltd., RMUEEOQNC seh 0000 oe PO” sae 282,022 | 940,627 41.2 45.2 
"Woks WAare EA BONMGes ccc csckcccececvesech jj. sseess P ###§ seenes 1,207,497 | 339,740 28.1 47.2 
Union Marine, Ltd., Liverpool..............002:| we wee 1,299,661 643,766 49.5 56.4 
United States Lloyds, New York.........00000-) (§«§«-seeeeee fw nes 3,542,529 | 2,343,794 66.2 53.9 
Wane Nese Ete ORANGEMEN. cccccscereerccens] | weeneet po “eaaen 165,914 | 48,780 29.4 53.6 
OO) renee arse PIE 168,630,831 85,992,588 51.0 84,145,247 37,295,403 44.3 46.7 
New Iowa Fire Company perial of London, and was president of the this State who attempts to do business as a 


Hal R,. Howell, former president of the old 
Hawkeye Fire Insurance Company of Des 
Moines and prominently identified with the 
Willcox-Howell-Hopkins-Mulock agency of Des 
Moines, was elected president of the newly or- 
ganized Hawkeye Securities Fire Insurance 
Company at a meeting of the board of directors 
last week. Other officers chosen were as fol- 
lows: W. S. Hazard, Jr., vice-president; R. S. 
Howell, second vice-president and secretary; 
H. K. Miller, assistant secretary; H. C. Har- 
grove, third vice-president; C. M. Garver, 
treasurer; Fred P. Carr, Des Moines, and E. C. 
Dunn, Mason City, legal counsel. 

R. S. Howell is a brother of the president. 
The two commenced in the insurance business 
with their father, Adam Howell, president of 
the old Hawkeye, now part of the Hawkeye & 
Des Moines department of the Firemans Fund. 
W. S. Hazard, Jr., has specialized in hail busi- 
ness during his twenty years in the Iowa field, 
and will be in charge of the hail department of 
the new company. H. K. Miller, assistant sec- 
retary, comes from the Chicago office of the 
Liverpool, and Globe. The Hawkeye 
has a million capital fully subscribed for and 
will start active business in January. 


London 


Companies Applying in New York 

The Henry Clay Fire of Lexington, Ky., has 
secured the necessary forms for filing applica- 
tion for admission to New York State, and ap- 
plications for New York licenses have been 
filed by the Columbian of Indianapolis, the Pal- 
metto of Sumter, S. C., and the Preferred Risk 
Fire of Kansas City. 





Major Jas. T. Dargan Dead 


Major James T. Dargan died last week at 
his home in Atlanta from a stroke of paralysis, 
at the age of seventy-seven. Major Dargan 
founded the Dallas general agency of Dargan & 
Trezevan, was Southern manager of the [m- 


Atlanta-Birmingham Fire. During recent years 
he has been an independent adjuster. 





A Mill Mutual Pool 


The fire insurance business seems to be 
having a run on pool organizations. It has 
just come to light that a pool of eight leading 
companies was organized a few months ago to 
reinsure the choice excess business of a num- 
ber of the mill mutuals. These companies, 
through their close affiliations with the busi- 
ness, have the first chance at many superior 
risks and frequently get larger lines than they 
are able to carry. Under the rules, the stock 
companies cannot reinsure a mutual. A plan 
was worked out by which these mutuals were 
reinsured in the Millers National, which 
operates on both the mutual and stock basis 
and is a member of the Western Insurance 
Bureau, thus making it entirely within the 
rules for the companies to reinsure it. After 
a considerable amount of business had been 
taken over some leading local agents in the 
Northwest who had lines on risks which were 
diverted to the new arrangement protested 
so vigorously that several of the companies in 
the reinsuring pool decided to withdraw, and 
a decision was finally reached abandoning the 
entire matter for the present. 


Insurance Brokerage Unknown in Texas Law 

There is nothing in the laws of Texas which 
authorizes or refers to insurance brokerage 
in the State. In other words, there is no law 
authorizing a broker to operate in the State 
of Texas or out of it so far as business in this 
State is concerned, according to a ruling by 
Commissioner of Insurance and Banking Chas. 
O. Austin. 

“Under our laws,’ says the Commissioner, 
“every person who transacts insurance busi- 
ness must be a licensed agent of some com- 
pany specified in his license, and any person in 
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broker, unless he is a licensed agent of some 
specified company, is a violator of our law 
and subject to penalties when convicted of act- 
ing as agent without a license.” 


Valuable Loss Data Coming 


Actuarial Bureau of the National Board 
Fire Underwriters is about to maugurate a 
system of carded information for its members 
showing loss records of .laimants under fire 
policies, dealing with those having had three 
or more fires or a fire of questionable origin. 
There will be about 25,000 cards in each set. 


The 
of 





Texas Company Increases Capital 

The Commonwealth Fire Insurance Company 
of Dallas has obtained the approval of the At- 
torney General’s Department to an amendment 
to its charter, increasing its capital stock from 
$250,000 to $400,000 and extending its powers 
so as to authorize the writing of marine insur- 
ance. The amendment was also filed in the De- 
partment of Insurance and Banking. 

Former Western Underwriters to Dine 

The annual dinner of former Western fire 
underwriters who are now located in the East 
will be held on January 16, in New York, at 
either the Waldorf-Astoria or the Lotus Club. 
Chas. L. Case and Howard DeMott are arrang- 
ing details. 

For the Great American in Kansas 

Frank L. Eldridge, who has been with the 
Kansas Rating and Inspection Bureau, has re- 
signed to become a special agent for the Great 
American in Kansas, taking effect December 1. 








To Increase Franklin’s Capital 
It is proposed to increase the capital of the 
Franklin Fire of Philadelphia in the near 
future from $500,000 to $1,990,900 by the sale of 
$500,000 of new stock at 200 per cent. 





Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


CASUALTY, SURETY & 
MISCELLANEOUS _ 


ACCIDENT CLAIM IN COURT 


Kansas Tribunal Makes Ruling Interesting to 
Casualty Companies 








An interpretation of the notice rule and the 
time of bringing suits under the Kansas law 
relating to insurance has 
just been made by the Kansas Supreme Court, 
the decision being important to all accident 
companies in that there be material 
changes in the policies when written in Kansas. 
The court held that a additional 
profits in a claim constituted a waiver of the 
ten-day clause and that the process of nature 
be taken 
consideration regarding the notice requirements 


in claims accident 


must 


request for 


in developing an injury should into 
of an accident. 

While pitching in a ball 
injured so painfully that he quit the game; but 
he thought the injury was nothing more than 
a strain, fact, 
for six months and then became disabled in the 
following March. It had taken the six months 
for the injury to develop into an actual dis- 
When he claim the company 
asked for additional proofs and then disallowed 
it. The court held that the asking of addi- 
tional proofs constituted a waiver of the ten- 
day notice clause of the But even if 
there had been no waiver the court announced 
that where the processes of nature required 
long periods to develop an injury that a notice 
after the development, even though months 
after the actual injury had occurred, was suffi- 
cient, 

The company’s contained a provision 
that suit must be brought within six months 
after the claim had been disallowed. Most 
policies contain similar provisions. The court 
held that since the Kansas law provided for 
five years to intervene before a claim could 
be outlawed, such provisions of the policies 
were against public policy and therefore are 
void. 


game plaintiff was 


and, in continued his business 


ability. made a 


policy. 


policy 


Workmen’s Compensation Is a Prior Claim 

The Court of Appeals of Franklin county, 
Ohio, held a ago that a claim for 
workmen’s compensation, like a claim for 
takes precedence over everything else 
in the case of failure or other legal complica- 
tions. The that of the Industrial 
Commission against Robbins & McDonald. This 
firm employed Albert Swank on a State high- 
contract. Swank suffered a broken back 
in an accident, and as a result became a hope- 
paralytic. The Industrial Commission 
gave him an award of $12,829 against the firm, 
which carried its own insurance. Afterward it 
assignment, and the question arose 
as to whether this was a prior claim. 


few days 
taxes, 


case was 


way 


less 
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Ohio Industrial Commission Has Over 
$15,000,000 in Hand 

The State Industrial Commission of Ohio has 
a balance on hand in the treasury of more than 
$15,000,000. Of this amount, the commission 
has invested in bonds $9,300,000. Premium re- 
ceipts for every month of the year were in 
excess of the same months during any other 
year since the law became effective. During 
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the months of February and August the cash 
premium receipts more than $4,000,000 
over that of the same two months in 1915, 
when the law became effective, and almost 
$2,000,000 in excess of the receipts for the same 
months of one year ago. 


were 


Wants Kansas Law Changed 


Carey J. Wilson, Insurance Commissioner of 
Kansas, has recommended to the coming legis- 
lature an important change in the laws re- 
lating to the capitalization of casualty insur- 
ance companies. At the present time an acci- 
dent and health company may be incorporated 
and authorized to transact business in Kansas 
with one hundred thousand dollars capital. A 
general casualty company, authorized to write 
all casualty lines, is required to have a quarter 
of a million dollars capital. But a company 
which desires to write only a limited line or 
possibly one or two or three of the many dif- 
ferent branches of casualty business other than 
accident and health is required to have $250,000 
capital, the same as if it proposed to write the 
general line of casualty business, 

“The law ought to be changed,’’ said Mr. 
Wilson. “It ought to provide, as it does now, 
for a general casualty line company to have not 
less than the $250,000 capital. ‘‘But if a com- 
pany desired to write only a limited line the 
same capitalization privileges that are 
vided for accident and health companies should 
be afforded it. If a group of men desired to 
write motor car insurance only they ought to 
be permitted to organize with the same capi- 
talization that a health and accident company 
has. If they grow and desire to add other 
lines let the law provide for automatic in- 
creases in capital requirements as additional 
lines of casualty insurance is written.’’ 


pro- 


Injured Employee’s Private Doctor Must Be 
Paid by Employer 

The Kansas Attorney General has ruled that 
an employee who may be injured in a factory 
operating under the Kansas workingmen’s com- 
pensation law may secure his own physician 
and the employer is liable for the fee of the 
physician and such medical attention or sup- 
plies as the employee may have needed. The 
ruling was made on the application of the 
Millers Casualty Company of Chicago, which 
questioned the right of an employee to secure 
medical attention of his own in the event of an 
injury. The section of the law relating to the 
fee of a physician follows: 


On demand, the employer shall pay the cost, 
not exceeding $150, of a physician * * * * 
and in case of the refusal or neglect of the 
employer to seasonably do so the employer 
shall be liable for the reasonable expenses in- 
curred by or on behalf of the employee in pro- 
viding the same within the limits as to time 
and amount herein before expressed; provided 
that no employer shall be liable for any medi- 
eal, surgical and hospital treatment, including 
nursing, medicines, medical and surgical sup- 
plies; crutches and apparatus, nor for any 
physician’s or surgeon’s fees in excess of the 
amount hereinbefore set forth. 

The ruling of the Attorney General follows: 

In my judgment, the plain construction of 
this provision is that on demand the employer 
shall pay to whoever may be entitled the cost, 
not exceeding $150, of a physician and other 
medical attention and supplies and that “in 
ease of refusal or neglect to seasonably do 
so: that is, to seasonably pay to such person, 
then the employer shall be liable to the em- 
ployee, but in no case for more than $150, nor 
more than fifty days of treatment. 
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Elected While in France to Be Insurance 
Commissioner 

Frank elected Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Kansas while in command of an am- 
munition train in France, has notified his 
friends that he is trying to secure his release 
from the army and will return to 
Kansas in time to take up his duties as Insur- 
ance Commissioner next month. Mr. Travis 
went to France over a year ago with a Kansas 
ammunition train, a part of the 42d, Rainbow 
Division. He made his campaign for the nomi- 
nation while in France, and was elected to the 
place without any considerable effort on his 
part. 


Travis, 


service 


Employers Overcharged by State Industrial 
Commission 

Attorney General McGhee of Ohio has ruled 
that the Industrial Commission is without 
authority to make cash refunds of excess pre- 
miums paid by employers participating in the 
workmen’s compensation fund. As a result of 
a readjustment of rate as of July last, the 
commission found that rates in many cases had 
been too high and that a surplus of $336,452.46 
had accrued. The commission wished to re- 
fund this amount. Attorney General McGhee 
advised that it be applied to the reduction of 
rates for the future in the particular classes 
affected. 


Insurance Building for Des Moines 

Architects Proudfoot, Bird & Rawson of Des 
Moines, who have drawn plans for the new In- 
surance Exchange in Des Moines, state that 
work on the new structure may be started 
this spring. The structure will be twelve 
stories high, concrete, faced with white or 
Bedford stone, built in two units, something 
after the fashion of the Insurance Exchange in 
Chicago. The cost will be $1,260,000. Insurance 
companies and agencies will subscribe stock 
according to space taken. 

—Charles W. Johnson, special inspector of the New 
England Fire Insurance Exchange, has resigned to 
become engineer for the New England field for the 
Continental, Fidelity-Phenix, and American Eagle fire 
insurance companies, succeeding Charles W. Pierce, 
who was recently made chief engineer. 
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BILL JONES MEDITATES ON THE 
UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE 











life is about on a par with that of the 

average of my fellows. On the whole, I 
have little to complain of. I am enjoying good 
health, am the head of an interesting family, 
and probably shall be able to give my children 
the customary advantages provided my health 
and life continue. Recently, however, I have 
had occasion to give more serious thought to 
the uncertainty of human existence. Several 
of my friends received their final summons 
when the bloom of youth scarcely had vanished, 
and it developed that their affairs were not 
arranged in a manner commendable by the con- 
scientious man. JI am convinced that thought- 
lessness was mainly responsible for the utter 
lack of provision for their dependents on the 
part of these departed friends, but this does 
not ameliorate the sufferings of the unfortu- 
nate families they left behind. Thoughtless- 
ness is akin to ‘criminal carelessness when a 
remedy exists and one refuses to avail him- 
self of it if it is in his power to do so, and 
therefore I have just subjected myself to a 
searching inquiry. 


[ AM plain Bill Jones, and my condition in 


ForRECASTS OF FUTURE VIEWED RETROSPECTIVELY 
In analyzing my situation I find it has not 
improved materially over what it was ten years 
ago, shortly after my marriage. It is true 
that my income has grown considerably, but 
the expense account has kept step with it. The 
enlarging family circle, with its increasing 
responsibilities, constantly makes heavier de- 
mands on the provider’s purse, and this gen- 
erally continues until the children are grown 
and settled in life. And sometimes it con- 
tinues even thereafter. These are facts which 
the average man fails to take into consideration 
when attempting to forecast his future from 
the standpoint of the present, and thus it is 
that for the great majority of us the care- 
free “to-morrow” never arrives. 
Reatizes He Is Principat Asset BoTH OF 
His Business AND His FAMILY 


My business is fairly prosperous and shows 


evidences of increasing, but this, after all, is. 


founded largely upon my personal equation, 
otherwise known as good will, and this would 
quickly vanish if I were to be removed from 
the scene of action. While this may bea slight 
tribute to my personality, it would not figure 
heavily as an asset for my family, and I fear 
that the ensuing sacrifice sale of the stock 
would leave but scant provision for my de- 
pendents. So, after all, my family is almost 
in the same condition as that of the workman 
whose sole reliance is his wage—I am its prin- 
cipal if not its only asset. The deeper I delve 
into this matter the stronger grows the con- 
viction that the best safeguard for my family’s 
future—the only one which has a definite value 
—lies in the small legal reserve life insurance 
policy which I secured soon after assuming 
the responsibilities of married life. But the 
amount of this insurance, while deemed suf- 
ficient at the time the policy was issued, is al- 
together inadequate under the changed con- 
ditions, provided I desire to insure to my grow- 
ing family the educational advantages [| pur- 
pose giving them if unexpected or unfortunate 
circumstances do not intervene. 


Worry 
There is another fact which I cannot blink 
and which looms large on my mental horizon— 
the necessity of making proper provision for 
my own old age. If I fail to do this I might 
give my children every advantage, only to be- 


Own Future Atso A Source OF 


come an object of charity in my declining years. 
Though not proud, yet am I a prudent and a 
self-respecting man, and my spirit rebels at 
the thought of dependence on charity, even if 
it should be at the hands of my own children 
and masquerading under the guise of filial 
love or duty. 

I am in my thirty-fifth year of life, and un- 
less I should be among the minority who do 
not reach the age allotted to them in the mor- 
tality tables the probabilities are that I shall 
be alive at sixty-six, notwithstanding the pos- 
sibility that I may not survive the present day. 
If I reach the age of sixty-six in good health I 
shall then still have a life expectancy of over 
ten years, and there is always a possibility that 
I may reach extreme old age. In view of these 
facts I cannot regard with complacency the 
statistics which show that a preponderance of 


those between sixty-five and seventy years of 
age are in a more or less dependent position 
and that the percentage rises rapidly with each 
added year. It is a duty incumbent upon one 
to make provision against the possibility of 
facing such a humiliating prospect in one’s 
later years, and I purpose to do so. 

PROTECTION FOR SELF AND FAMILY IN SINGLE 

OPERATION 


After considerable study of my case in all 
its aspects I have come to the conclusion that 
there is no other method by which I can as 
safely and as cheaply supply the dual need of 
self and family protection as through legal 
reserve life insurance, since in this manner 
both objects will be fully accomplished in a 
single operation. The same policy that pro- 
tects .my family will also safeguard my own 
old age—that is, provided I secure insurance 
of a permanent nature. Therefore I have re- 
solved to increase my insurance at once—to- 
day—for to-morrow might be too late. 

Being a prudent man, I naturally shall insist 
on securing old line or legal reserve insurance, 
for none other can guarantee me a permanent 
contract at an unchanging rate of premium 
payment. Besides, the experience of a number 
of my elderly friends who carry or have car- 
ried fraternal and other forms of assessment 
insurance has been far from favorable. Some 
have lost their insurance through dissolution 
of the societies or associations, while others 
have had their rates raised to more than five 
times that charged at time of joining, and not- 
withstanding the great increase in premium 
payments they are now no more exempt from 
future advances than they were in the past. 
Caution forbids my taking chances on anything 
of this nature, especially when I place my re- 
liance on it for old age as well as family pro- 
tection ad interim, and history proves that 
only old line companies have stood the test of 
writing insurance for more than 150 years 
without raising the premium payment on an 
existing contract. 

It has taken me some time to reach a deci- 
sion on the course I am about to pursue. I 
have carefully considered all the pros and 
cons and have come to the conclusion that no 
man in my position can afford to be without 
sufficient protect his 
family and meet his own old-age requirements 
if it is possible for him to carry it. It com- 
mends itself to rich and poor alike, but while 
the rich man may dispense with it the poor 
man or the one in moderate circumstances is 
doing both himself and his family an injustice 
if he does not secure it for protective purposes. 
Legal reserve life insurance is merely a form 
of saving plus the added security to the family 
in that the policyholder’s intent to build up 
an estate within a given time is immediately 
carried to conclusion by the company in the 


insurance properly to 





event that he does not live long enough to 
carry out his purpose. Such is old line in- 
surance and nothing more, and for this reason 
I have determined not only to increase my 
small amount of insurance but also to give a 
short outline of its many advantages, or what 
really may be termed the philosophy of life 
insurance, as food for reflection for those 
whose position may be similar to mine and 
who are seeking a remedy which will meet all 
their requirements and at the same time bring 
much ease of mind. 





BILL JONES’ LIFE INSURANCE 
PHILOSOPHY 








HEN a man secures legal reserve life 

insurance, what does he really do? 

He simply engages to save a certain 
amount of money within a specified term of 
years, with the added provision that should 
he die before his contract reaches maturity his 
obligation to the company shall be considered 
as having been fulfilled and the face value of 
his policy will be paid over at once to his bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries. This statement of fact 
holds good as to every form of permanent in- 
surance issued by old-line companies exclusive 
of the natural restrictions imposed by income 
policies. 

* + * 

It always should be borne in mind that all 
policies, except those of a temporary nature, 
are in reality endowment insurance, the period 
at which the endowment or surrender value 
shall equal the face of the policy being gov- 
erned by the form of contract the policyholder 
secures. If he selects a whole life policy, 
otherwise known as ordinary insurance, he 
sets the full endowment pgriod at his ninety- 
sixth year, an age which extremely few attain, 
but he obtains the cheapest form of permanent 
A whole life 
policy taken out at the age of thirty-five, for 
instance, is surrenderable for over half its 
face value when the insured reaches his sixty- 
fifth year if he then deems further protection 
unnecessary. All policies have surrender 
values after the second or third year, depend- 
ing upon the rules of the various companies, 
and these cash values constantly increase year 
by year. 


insurance securable ad interim. 


* * * 

Many who prefer the ‘whole life policy to 
other contracts desire to make all the neces- 
sary payments within a stipulated period of 
years rather than have them extend over a 
lifetime. This can be done by employing the 
limited payment life policies, which may be 
secured for premium-paying periods covering 
anywhere from five to thirty years. Those 


who desire to meet the cost by a single pre- 
mium payment also can be accommodated. 
Limited payment life policies embody the same 
principles as the ordinary life policy as to final 
maturity, but the surrender values are at all 
times larger during the intervening years, due 
to the heavier initial premium payments. Lim- 
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ited payment contracts are very extensively 
employed because they enable the policyholder 
to pay for his insurance during his most pro- 
ductive years. 

* * * 

Those who desire a policy embodying prac- 
tically all the features of the whole life policy, 
but one which will reach its full face value as 
an endowment within the more probable life 
expectation of man, will find an excellent 
means to the end in what are termed endow- 
ments at sixty-five, seventy, seventy-five or 
eighty. These forms of endowments, and es- 
pecially those maturing at the age of seventy- 
five or eighty, may be secured at but a slight 
advance in premium charge over the whole life 
policy, and this, in turn, is offset by the pro- 
portionately larger surrender values guaranteed 
at the various annual periods. 

ok * * 

Fifteen and twenty-year endowment poli- 
cies provide an excellent and most effective 
method of saving a certain amount of money 
within a stipulated time, particularly so when 
there is also need of carrying family protec- 
tion. By no other means can this dual purpose 
be accomplished so surely, so safely and so 
cheaply. Where there is either a longer or a 
shorter time in contemplation, the ten-year or 
the twenty-five-year endowment contract may 
be employed. When carried to maturity it will 
be found that any of these contracts will re- 
turn quite a bit of interest over the premium 
payments in addition to having provided family 
protection free during the life of the policy. 

(To be concluded ) 

[This argument for life insurance will be 
found valuable. Those desiring copies in 
attractive leaflet form should communicate 
with THE SPECTATOR.] 


Death Losses in First Year 


In the accompanying table are shown the 
death losses under policies issued in 1916 by 
a large number of American life companies. 
The total payments aggregate some $3,500,000 
on policies on which but one year’s premiums 
have been paid. These figures are convincing 
evidence of the necessity for applying for life 
insurance without delay, for the persons on 
whose lives these policies were issued were 
presumably in excellent health at the time they 
were accepted by the companies. 

There is a certain pleasure and satisfaction 
to be derived from passing successfully the 
rigid medical examination required by life 
insurance companies, and no doubt the persons 
on account of whose death these payments 
were made were proud of the fact that they 
possessed such good health as to be able to 
obtain insurance protection. Accidents and 
epidemics do not respect persons, however, and 
incipient disease often escapes the minutest 
scrutiny of the medical examiner, yet fatalities 
occur from these hidden ills when least ex- 
pected. 

In answer to the man who contends that he 
is in perfect health, and therefore needs 
life insurance just now, the agent should refer 
to this convincing display of facts. The man 
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who may be accepted for insurance as being 
in perfect health to-day may be dead before 
the policy is ready for delivery. 


DEATH LOSSES ON POLICIES ISSUED IN 1916. 
ak 5 ieee aia ane ee | 
Expected | Death | Percentas: 








CoMPANIES, Death Losses | of Actuai 
Losses. | Incurred. |to Expected 
$ $ } % 
Aitna, Hartford.............| 466,693} 111,286! 23°83 
Amer. Pankers, Cc hicago. eae 18,674 11,426! 61.17 
Amer. Central, Indianapolis... 41,053 7,502 18.27 
American Life, Des Moines. . 33,612 12,000; 35.70 
Atlantic Life, Richmond..... 40,000 2,650) 6.62 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore.. 24,150 25,201); 104.35 
Bankers, Des Moines........| 215,278 57,500 26.72 
Bankers, Lincoln. ...... ; 44,623 15,000 33 62 
Bankers Reserve, Omaha.. | 24,607 4,000! 16.26 
Beneficial, Salt Lake C ity.. 43,057 6,000) 13.94 
| 

Berkshire, Pittsfield.........| 45,466 2,000} 4.40 
Canada Life, Toronto....... 90,348 8,597 9.51 
Capitol Life, Denver........ 56,759 5,000 8.81 
Central Life, Ottawa, IIl..... 39,237 7,000 17.84 


Central of U. S., Des Moines | 56,924 14,997 24.76 
Connecticut Gen., Hartford.. 117,685 60,240 51.22 


Connecticut Mut., Hartford..| 149,421 26,076 17.45 








Continental Assur., Chicago.. 5,406 1,000 18.50 
Continental, Wilmington.. 13,651 4,900 29.31 
Continental, Salt Lake City..) 47,775 14,000} 29.31 
Dakota Life, Watertown.. 9,663 yor 46.57 
Equitable, New York....... | 797,127} 193,388) 24.25 
Equitable, Des Moines......| 108,492 32,255 29.75 
Federal Life, Chicago....... BEORG).  eaekh oeesues 
Fidelity Mut., Philadelphia. . 42,136 11,483 27.25 
Ft. Worth, Ft Worth, Tex.. DEMO! © ceceel anesces 
Franklin, Springfieid, Til... . . ‘| 47,045 16,0 CC 34.01 
Germania, New York....... 93,983 16,600 17.66 
Girard, Philadelphia... . .. a 9,055 6,000} 66.26 
Heme Life, New York....... 75,358 28,000 37.16 
Illinois Life, Chicage..... aca 29,701 22,573 75.99 
Intermediate, Evansville. ... COOL | occa ean ieues 
International, St. Louis..... | 40,353 3,553 8.81 
Jefierscn Stand., Greensboro.| 85,668} 50,506 58.90 
Kansas City Biter ar | 71,882) 75,000) 104.35 
| 
LaFayette, LaFayette, Ind.. 9,673} 1,090 10.34 
Manhattan, New York...... 11,025) 3,000 27 .22 
Manuiacturers, Can......... 58.484} 8,217 14.04 
Maryland, Baltimore...... 10,062 7,000 69.58 
Mass. Mutual, Springfield. . 275,264 | 61,6C0 22.39 
Metrcpolitan, New York*....; 1,265,175} 319,538 25.26 
Michigan Mutual, Detroit... 43,716 7,000 16.01 
Midland, Kansas City....... 5,539 45,509) 821.45 
Midland Mutual, Columbus. 21,678! 10,060 46.15 
Minnesota Mut., St. Paul... 31,956) 10,401 32.24 
Missouri State, St. Louis....| 179,849] 59,070) 32.86 
Mutual Benefit, Newark..... 516,400) 81,500 15.78 
Mutual Life, New York..... 887,319) 353,995 39.89 
National of U.S A., Chicago. . 76,863 | 30,165 39.24 
National, Montpelier........ 137,325) 23,000 16.74 
New England, Boston. . : 226,827 61,000} 26.89 
NGW MORK LG, 0:6, <.5.0<-5050< 1,120,944) 338,671 30.23 
North American, Canada.... 42,223 10,000 23.68 
North American, ——- 36,641 3,500 9.55 


Northern Assur., Detroit. 











Northern Life, Seattle....... 19,918) 7,000} 35.16 
Northwestern Mutual.......| 691,068] 192,700] 27.89 
Northwestern Naticnal...... 78,542 | 17,228 21.93 
Occidental, Les Angeles..... 18,465 9,0C0 48.76 
Old Colony, Chicago... : 4,641) 5,562] 119.84 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles.. “| 103,859} 46,592 44.88 
Penn Mutaal, Philadelphia...| 428,890! 67,847 15.82 
Peoples Life, Chicago.......| 26,783} 3,634] 13.57 
Peoria Life, Peoria, a. ; 33,97C | 2,000) 5.88 
Philadelphia Life........... 46,934; 18,550 39.52 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford...| 126,094) 40,500] 32.15 
Provident L. & T., Phila... . 251,764 42,100 16.69 
Prudential, New ark. ..| 966,012} 311,026 32.20 
Reliance Life, Pittsburg... . . 106,014} 26,998 24.76 
Reserve Loan, Indianapolis. . 39,251) 11,000 28.03 
Royal Union, Des Moines... 78,872| 27,758 35.18 
Scandia Life, Chicago....... 41,783 10,00) 23.93 
Security Life, Chicago....... 4,220) 7,000 17.38 
Scranton Life, Scranton, Pa. EZeee le eceean sledecs 
Security Mut., Binghamton.. 38,000! 7,000 18.42 
Southern L. & T., Greensboro 18,224 1,000 5.49 
Southweste -, Dallas. ones 39,065 4,000 10.24 
State Life, Indianapolis...... 11,910 5,755 48 .34 
State Mutual, Worcester... .. 129,592 24,442 20.28 
Sun Life, Canada....:..<... 214,323 80,580 37.61 
Travelers, Hartford.........] 453,188 69,062 15.24 
Union Central, Cincinnati. . . 379,680) 173,500 45.71 
Union Mutual, Portland, Me. 33,154 16,000 48 .27 
United States, New York.... | 11,566 3,000 25.95 
MOUMIR sccie its oo Paice | 12,474,193 | 3,553,319 28.48 


| 


* Ordinary business only. 
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RESOLUTIONS AND HOURS* 


The Agent Must Reduce the Year to 
Months, Weeks and Days 


WITH A RENEWED RESOLVE FOR EACH 











Year is Too Long—Set Out to Do Something at 
Once and Results Will Come 


By WiLtt1AmM T. NasH 


The chances are that every one of us 
will make our usual last-of-the-year re- 
solution to double our business the next 
year, and the chances also are that we 
will, as usual, fall down. The  fifty- 
thousand-dollar agent will promise him- 
self that he is going to write a hundred 
thousand next year—but he will very 
likely remain in the fifty-thousand-dollar 
class.just the same. He will be perfectly 
sincere in his resolution, but nevertheless 
the end of the year will find him raking 
and scraping to make up his usual fifty 
thousand; and all for the reason that he 
had not reduced the year to months, 
weeks and days, repeatedly renewing his 
resolution and making each fraction of 
the year a race in itself. If you area 
fifty-thousand-dollar agent you know ex- 
actly how it is. 

A resolution to cover the whole vear 
will not work out—the time is too long. 
\ month is too long. 
well satisfied with yourself and your 


You may be so 


resolution and so sure you will make 
good that you will entirely lose sight of 
the fact that one-fifty-second part of 
what you have set out to do must be 
done the first week in January or you 
will be behind and in debt to yourself 
and your resolution early in the race. 
If you were going to walk thirty miles 
in ten hours you would have to walk 
every hour. Each hour and each minute 
by itself would have to be a race if you 
were to make good at the finish. And 
this is absolutely true of the race with 
yourself to doubie your last year’s 
record. Instead of resolving to write 
one hundred thousand next year, make 
it two thousand for the first week, and 
two thousand for every other week of 
the year, and the one hundred thousand 
at the end of the year will take care of 
itself. Reduce the year to all the nows 
—all the to-days of the year. 


THE WEEKLY RESOLVE 
If you can sell fifty thousand of busi- 


* A chapter from the work, “Multiplying Your In- 
come,” by William T. Nash; published by The Spec- 
tator Company, New York. 
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ness in a year, you are a salesman; you 
have demonstrated that you can sell life 
insurance 





and any man who can sell 
fifty thousand in the usual happy-go- 
lucky way can sell a hundred thousand 
or two hundred thousand if he will only 
go at it after the fashion just described. 
Make the resolution that you will write 
two thousand dollars before the first 
Saturday night of January and that vou 
will not put your head on the pillow on 
that night until you have the applica- 
tion, examination and the premium in 
vour pocket. Renew and make good the 
same resolution for the next week, and 
the next 





and so on throughout the 
year, and you have won. Make good 
without 
thinking about what you are going to 


First, re- 


vour first week's resolution 


write during the whole vear. 
duce the year to weeks, and let each 
week be a race by itself. 

lf you get behind on your year's reso- 
lution (as you certainly will unless you 
reduce the year to weeks and days), it 
will be like getting behind saving money, 
or in a foot race—you will not be able 
to catch up. When you train yourself to 
get that two thousand every week, you 
will then begin to see how very easy it 
would be to get it on the first day of the 





week— Monday. You will then resolve 
to get the two thousand on Mondays, in- 
stead of at indefinite times of the week; 
and by renewing this resolution over 
and over again every day and hour, you 
will surely get it—you will plan to have 
enough promises and good prospects on 
hand for Monday to insure that amount, 
and you will then see how easy it is to 
write not only two thousand every week, 
but four, six or ten thousand. You will 
then have boosted yourself out of the 
fifty-thousand-dollar class and will be 
writing a good big business, making 
money, and be happier than ever be- 
fore. Isn’t it worth while? 


FORGET THE YEAR 

You have to fill the fire-box with new 
coal every day to keep up steam. You 
have to keep the wheels going round all 
the time if you are going to get any- 
where. Forget about the year. Think 
only of what you are going to do this 
week, now, to-day. You can work only 
in the present—yesterday is no more, 
and “to-morrow” will never come. If 
you make good now and keep on mak- 
ing good now, you will have made good 


for the whole year. Try it and see how 
easily you can double or treble your 
business for next year by this systematic 


but simple way of dividing up your time 
and efforts. You will then always be 
ahead in the race instead of behind. 

Why is it that so many life insurance 
men earn five thousand, ten thousand, or 
even more, every year, while so many 
others representing the same companies, 
carrying the same rate books, soliciting 
in the same territory and having exactly 
the same opportunities, earn not to 
exceed a few hundred dollars? When- 
ever you find a life insurance salesman 
whose commissions are five thousand 
dollars or more a year, you can depend 
upon it that he is one who reduces the 
year to days and makes every day a 
race. This is an absolutely sure way— 
in fact, the only way by which you can 
multiply our income twofold, fourfold, 
or even greater. Will you do it? 


A New Woman’s Department 


Mellor & Allen, general agents of the Provi- 
dent Life and Trust of Philadelphia, have re- 
cently organized a woman’s department in con- 
nection with their agency, which is, in a way, 
unique. Perhaps no other company has such a 
department, with just the combination of 
women and of methods as this one, of which 
Miss Mary Johns Hopper is the new manager. 
On April 1, 1917, Miss Hopper came into the 
firm. By the beginning of June she had her 
department under way, and it is now in running 
order with eight women agents. 

For many years Miss Hopper was industrial 
secretary for the Naticnal Board of the Young 
Womens Christian Association in Delaware, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, and then for a time 
she was an executive secretary of the board. 
So her knowledge of people and her organizing 
experience are valuable adjuncts to the work of 
this firm. 

In choosing her agents, Miss Hopper has 4 
leaning toward college-bred women. There are 
no half-time workers among her agents, and 
the basis of pay is a commission one only. Each 
young woman entering the firm is given indi- 
vidual training in the general methods of sell- 
ing life insurance, and in Mellor & Allen’s spe- 
cial life insurance code. Besides her individual . 
instruction, each woman has the advantage of 
weekly department meetings and of the weekly 
agency meetings on the same basis with the 
men agents under Mellor & Allen, and with no 
favors because she is a woman—she is urged 
to write not less than $200,000 worth of life in- 
surance a year. Judging from the keynote of 
the department, which is ‘“Enthusiasm,’’ the 
$200,000 mark will be only a beginning in 1918. 

The woman’s department is housed in a spe- 
cial room—one of the most attractive of the new 
offices which Mellor & Allen have recently fitted 
up in the Singer Building. For a department so 
young, it has already had unusual success, and 
it starts in the new year with the true spirit 
of salesmanship, plus the determination to win 
a real place in the insurance world. 








[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


As I write this I am sitting in front of a 
grate fire. The kindling has burnt itself out, 
and the one stick remaining is fast becoming 
charred—if left alone the fire would entirely 
go out. I have elevated the head of the big 





stick, scraped away the ashes and added some 
other sticks, so that what feat there was might 
be conserved and increased. Almost instantly 
a bright flame started, and more quickly than 
I have written this I have a fine, glowing, roar- 
ing, snapping, blazing fire. An old lesson, yes. 
But as applied to you, James, it means that you 
cannot expect to warm up to your greatest 
possibilities unless you touch elbows with 
others of your kind. Mix with insurance 
men—join the underwriters’ associations—e.r- 
change views and experiences. You might 
even set some big stick on fire with your 
enthusiasm. You might “start a blaze that 
would be seen and felt around the world.” 
You might make this great business of ours 
glow with a brilliancy never seen before. And 
in doing that you yourself will become a 
brighter, warmer agent—consumed with a pas- 
sion to “do your bit” in raising the standard 
of life insurance field men. These times, when 
there is a tendency to relax and get “charred” 
because there is so much vigor and enthusiasm 
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for everything else, one needs to conserve and 
increase what bright outlook there is and what 
warmth of feeling still exists. Throw your 
strong personality into the smouldering, dying 
spirit of indolence wherever manifested and 
start something—set ’em on fire! 

The other night the clock stopped. ‘There, 
sir!” I remarked. “I forgot to wind it, and it 
has run down.” But, no! I hadn’t forgotten. 
It wasn’t that. Then I remembered, that clock 
had worked steadily for more than two years 
without being oiled. What oil was on the 
bearings, pinions, ratchets, etc., was dried up, 
and these same parts becoming slightly heated 
had expanded—increased the friction—and so 
the timepiece took a vacation. Aha! you see 
the point, eh? Yes, we solicitors are like 
clocks in many ways. We cannot run on for- 
ever without /ubrication. When a fellow gets 
stale—his nerve grinding—his daily task be- 
coming irksome—wheels in his brain refusing 
to run—liver on a tear—he needs a whole gal- 
lon of the oil of gladness. Dope him up with 
a good rest—give him a vacation for greasing 
the bearings—clean him up with a half dozen 
Turkish baths. For cylinder oil use the 
laughter of little children, a theater, concert, 
fishing trip, game of golf—and for the main- 
spring use a hearty service for some one else 
where there isn’t any commission. 

A friend of mine has a Oueensland nut tree 
in his garden. When planted it started to grow 
straight up. For two years it pushed its head 
higher and higher and nary a branch. A 
neighbor told him to cut off the top or the tree 
would never branch. It seemed a pity to cut 
off such a beautiful growth—for so valuable 
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a tree to lose its head. But he saw the point; 
cut it down within four feet of the ground, 
and it soon began to send out its branches and 
become more shapely and tree-like. There's a 
little moral in the Queensland nut tree, my son 
—a lesson for every solicitor. Don’t allow 
yourself to grow too much to top. Cut off 
your headlines—prune your conceit—sacrifice 
your independence—keep near the ground— 
grow more shapely—send your work and in- 
fluence out on every side---you can increase 
your usefulness and fruitage by branching out 
into every avenue of life through friends and 
helpers who will gladly lend their aid if you 
grow less to tops and more to friendly rela- 
tions. The branches yield more profit than the 
top. R. O. Tictros. 
TO THE FIELD MEN 
1918—A New Year’s Greeting—1918 


To you who plow and sow and reap, 
Year in, year out, ’mid hopes and fears; 
Who dry the eyes of those who weep 
Widows’ and orphans’ bitter tears; 
Who ease the burdens of the poor, 
With sunshine banish Sorrow’s cloud, 
And chase the fierce wolf from the door 
Of those once haughty, rich and proud; 
To you who toil while others sleep; 
Who smile at rudeness and rebuff, 
Who ever by your wisdom keep 
Kind words for mortals coarse and gruff: 
To you, good friends, where’er you be, 
At home, abroad, on alien land, 
A bright New Year for each I see, 
Ye heroes of a tireless band. 
—Cnaries St. Morris. 








WASHINGTON SAYS: 


success.’’ 


A POLICYHOLDER SAYS: 


AN AGENT SAYS: 


WE SAY: 


regularly by ‘‘The Company of 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 





A PEEP INTO OUR PRIVATE FILES 


AN OFFICIAL OF THE U. S. GOVERNMENT AT 


“T have your letter of October Ist with the bulletin 
which you are mailing to your policyholders and thank you 
forit. This work is the kind that is going to make the 
Second Liberty Loan of 1917 an overwhelming 


“The service which you perform for your policy- 
holders is without a doubt unequaled by any of your 
competitors. This Health Service beats anything 
I have ever seen. ‘May your tribe increase. 


“Tf a man doesn’t make good with The Germania Life 
Insurance Company it is his own fault.’’ 


Since these are but samples of many letters received 
Modern Insurance 
Service,’? THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, established 1860 under the laws of the State of 
New York, it should be worth something to YOU to ask 
T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies, 50 Union 
Square, New York City, to tell YOU more about the SER- 
VICE which this Company is rendering ITS COUNTRY, 
ITS POLICYHOLDERS AND ITS FIELDMEN. 





Established 
1867 


999 














tion, and the wide world in these troublous times, by its signal 
aid in the development of the Country’s Agricultural Resources, 


The manifold service of the past half century may safely be 


accepted as a criterion of larger service in store for its policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. 


For information address Allan Waters, Second Vice-Pres, 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
Jesse R. Clark, President 







Fifty years of success 


The Strength of the Com- 
pany—the growth of a half 
century—towering back 
ofevery policy con- 
tract, assures the 
largest possi- 
ble measure of 
security, ser- 
vice,and saving 
to the insured. 


The wisdom 
of the founders 
in restricting the 
Company’s investments to 
farm loans, has through- 
out the years afforded 
the largest degree of safety, 
together with the greatest 
earning power on its in- 
vested funds. It has in 
addition served the Na- 
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LIFE INSURANCE PHILOSOPHY 





Some Meditations on Life’s Uncertanties by a Successful Business Man 


PROTECTION OF FAMILY AND SELF 


The Problem of Saving Within a Specified Time—True Purpose of Life Insurance 


By THEoporE J. VENN 


Author of “Income Insurance: 


Its Evolution; Its Progress and Its Merits,” etc. 


(Copyright, 1918, by The Spectator Company, New York.] 


(Concluded from January 3, 1918) 

The claim frequently is set up that if a man 
invested the same amount of money in certain 
interest-earning securities that he contem- 
plated putting into life insurance he would be 
able to show better returns at the end of any 
stated period of time. This is granted freely— 
provided he continued to live and provided also 
that he was not unfortunate enough to invest 
his savings injudiciously. But it is impossible 
to secure a guarantee of uninterrupted human 
existence, no matter at what period of life the 
projected time for the accumulation of sav- 
ings be set, and the family of the man who 
places his sole reliance on his probable future 
savings for its support, in the event that he sud- 
denly should be called to answer the final sum- 
mons, will fare ill indeed unless he also takes 
the precaution to provide for their materiali- 
zation in the event of his death prior to the ac- 
complishment of his aims. Constant protec- 
tion for the family up to the full limit of all 
contemplated future savings can be secured 
only through the means of legal reserve life 
insurance. Any other method would be ex- 
posing it to continual hazards. The folly of 
attempting self-insurance by annually banking 
an amount equivalent to the premium charge 
on an insurance policy is at once apparent when 
one stops to consider what the result would 
be if the contemplated -additions came to an 
untimely end during an early stage of the un- 
dertaking. 4 ‘ . 

Even if a man with a dependent family had 
an absolute guarantee that he would survive 
any period he might set for the accumulation 
of sufficient savings to provide for his own and 
his family’s future needs, there are the strong- 
est reasons why he should place his reliance 
in the safety afforded by legal reserve insur- 
ance rather than attempt the more hazardous 
method of investing his old-age fund in securi- 
ties promising a larger return. The world is 
full of cheerless and dependent old men who 
have tried the latter course to their sorrow. 
Reference here is particularly made to the 
average man who is inexperienced in financial 
matters, although there are but few among 
the better versed, even among those who take 
high rank as financiers, who are not occasion- 





ally subject to injudicious action when rely- 
ing solely upon their own judgment. Thus 
many a worthless security has finally found a 
resting place in the strong box of some money 
king. When this happens to a rich man it is 
simply an indiscretion which does him little 
injury, but if the victim be one whose only de- 
pendence was the worthless paper, it has taken 
his all. 

The hazards of business are numerous and 
most securities have their rises and their falls. 


Some make recoveries and even enormous ad-. 


vances, while others do not. It is all more or 
less speculative and none too safe a depend- 
ence for the necessities of declining years. 
An old-line life insurance policy, on the other 





hand, has an unchanging: value—its set provi- 

sions do not vary and it is always worth its 

face value at maturity. 
* * * 

\n error of judgment or an unforeseen cir- 
cumstance may cause the man who elects to 
carry his own insurance to lose his savings 
of.a lifetime and become a dependent in old 
age, while naturally depriving his family of 
further protection. If the same man deter- 
mines to cover the various contingencies that 
may arise during his lifetime by means of legal 
reserve insurance he is acting far more wisely, 
for if he secures his insurance in a fair-sized 
company, and the directors of that organiza- 
tion should he unfortunate enough to make an 
investment in poor securities covering many 
times the amount of the average man’s policy, 
it would not in the least impair the specific ob- 
ligation assumed in his contract. While a loss 
of this nature might easily wipe out the entire 
savings of an individual, it would not even put 
an appreciable dent in the surplus of a large 
insurance company. 

* * 

Investing in old-line life insurance is largely 
like buying a house and lot or a bond on a long- 
term instalment plan, except that the insur- 
ance includes additional safety for the family. 
In the one instance, in the event of your death 
before the contract is completed, you leave to 
your beneficiaries merely an equity of a more 
or less doubtful value and the assumption of 
your unpaid obligation, while in the other you 


bestow a debt-free inheritance covering the 
face value of your contract. Another point to 
be considered, whether you continue to live 
until your contract matures or whether death 
intervenes, is that stocks and bonds and houses 
and lots frequently depreciate in value, where- 
as the life insurance policy is always worth one 
hundred cents on the dollar at maturity. 
* x * 

When a man buys a house on the instalment 
plan he always covers its value with fire insur- 
ance. If he does not do this voluntarily the 
seller insists that it be done to protect his 
iortgage in the event that the house should 
burn. Although there is far greater likelihood 
of the buyer dying before the completion of his 
payments than there is of the house burning, 
the seller does not insist on life insurance, be- 
cause his interests are amply protected through 
the property itself. But if there be no life in- 
surance, how about the purchaser’s family in 
the event of death? What will it acquire 
should such disaster befall it? Nothing but 
an equity of uncertain value, which it later 
may lose altogether, and the assumption of the 
purchaser's unpaid mortgage. Isn’t it fully as 
important that the family be protected against 
death as that the seller be safeguarded against 
If there is any valid reason, outside 
of sheer inability to meet the premium pay- 


fire loss? 


ment, why a man purchasing a house on the 
instalment plan should not at the same time 
cover his life with an amount of life insurance 
equivalent to the debt he assumes, Bill Jones 
is anxious to know what it possibly can be. 

* 

The average man’s condition in life is con- 
stantly undergoing changes, and no one can 
forecast accurately what his future require- 
ments may be. Financial misfortunes, sickness 
and loss of positions all have their innings, 
and it not infrequently happens that during 
the course of years a man is bereft of his en- 
tire family. There are also numerous in- 
stances where, after the family has been raised, 
the father himself is in far greater need of 
financial protection than are his children. All 
of these contingencies are given due consider- 
ation in the ae sie life insurance policy. The 
equity of the 
with each ann¥al premium payment much in 
the same manner as does that of the man who 
buys a house on the instalment plan. The 


pee in his policy increases 


equity which the policyholder builds up, how- 
ever, has the advantage that it is definitely 
fixed in the surrender value of his contract; 
that it is always negotiable for the specified 
sum and is not subject to any decline in market 


value. - 


The loan or surrender value of a policy 
which keeps constantly increasing year by year, 








may be employed by each policyholder as best 
fits the exigencies of his later years. If tnere 
be urgent need of money he may surrender his 
policy and draw the cash, or he may borrow 
the full amount of the surrender value and 
still continue the insurance. If the necessity of 
carrying all the insurance no longer exists he 
may secure the amount of paid-up insurance 
his surrender value will purchase and thus be 
exempt from further contributions, or if there 
be need of the full insurance for a considerable 
length of time and lack of funds to meet 
further payments the insured may use his sur- 
render value for the purchase of an extension 
of his insurance to such period as his equity 
entitles him. 

After a legal reserve insurance policy has 
been in force two or three years, the period de- 
pending upon the rule of the company issuing 
the contract, there is no such thing as a 
“lapse” until the equity or surrender value 
which the insured has built up has been ex- 
hausted in one or another of the various ways 
duly provided for. If the insured does not 
keep up his payments on his policy and does 
not specify in what manner his surrender value 
is to be employed when he ceases further pay- 
ment, it will go either to the purchase of paid- 
up or extended insurance, this being governed 
by the request made in the application blank or 
by the rules of the companies issuing the con- 
tract. Some companies make provision for 
automatic paid-up insurance, while the majority 
use the automatic extended insurance clause 
if the policyholder fails to express his wishes 
when he discontinues his premium payments. 
This matter is all up to the policyholder. His 
surrender value is practically the same as 
money deposited in a bank and he may em- 
ploy it as he sees fit. If he fails to act within 
a stated period of time the automatic clauses 
in his contract become operative. 

* * * 

Life insurance, basically considered, has 
nothing to do with death except in so far as it 
may intervene before a policy reaches its ma- 
turity. Even the whole life policy may be- 
come due for its face value within the life- 
time of the insured. It is merely a question of 
longevity, and statistics show that the average 
duration of life is greater among the insured 
than among the noninsured. This is laid to 
the fact that the insured escape those worries, 
both as to their own and their families’ future 
welfare, to which the uninsured are con- 
stantly subject. Every one is familiar with 
the old adage about worry killing more people 
than do bullets. 

* * 

Legal reserve life insurance, in the opinion 
of Bill Jones, has been the unfortunate victim 
of a rather unhappy choice of name. Had it 
been called “old age and family protection as- 
surance,” which it is to the fullest possible de- 
gree, many foolish prejudices would have been 
overcome. Not only that, but its full func- 
tions and the fundamental principles governing 
it would be far better understood by the great 
body of the people to-day. 

* * * 


The strongest recommendation that can be 
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written in favor of legal reserve insurance is 
the fact that the insurance men themselves are 
among its greatest users. Next come the 
bankers, brokers, financiers and business and 
professional men. Among those who thor- 
oughly understand life insurance there is no 
question as to its merits and importance, and 
with them it is merely a matter as to how much 
they comfortably can carry. The cavilers are 
to be found only among those who haven’t 
a proper conception of old-line insurance, and 
these, unfortunately, are in most instances the 
very ones who stand in greatest need of its 
protection. 
* * 

Comparatively few are in a position to make 
their insurance provision as large as they de- 
sire, but in this day not many are so unfor- 
tunate that they are unable to afford at least 
a small amount of protection to their families 
in the event of bereavement. There should at 
least be sufficient to give the dependents an op- 
portunity to adapt themselves to the changed 
circumstances. What commentary shall be 
made on the man who, though in condition to 
carry insurance, not only fails to provide any 
protection, but in addition bequeaths his inani- 
mate clay as a further liability to a bereaved 
and already overburdened family? 

* * * 


If it were generally understood that saving 
by means of legal reserve insurance is just 
like depositing money in a bank, with the ex- 
ception that a mortality charge is added annu- 
ally to cover the possibility of death interven- 
ing, thereby enabling the insured to make the 
maximum provision for his family, much work 
would be saved for the insurance solicitor. 
It is even likely that many would seek insur- 
ance of their own accord just as they do a sav- 
ings bank when they have money to deposit. 
Although this day may be some distance in the 
future, Bill Jones opines that the man who 
seeks insurance of his own volition will no 
longer be looked upon as a rare bird when in- 
surance is more fully understood by the public 
at large. 

* * * 

Only when a man’s life is covered amply 
with legal reserve insurance can he live up to 
his entire income with full assurance that his 
family will be protected in the event of his 
death and his old age provided for should he 
continue to live. And in securing this old-age 
protection the purchaser of an ordinary life 
policy does not pay a cent extra in the way of 
an investment or savings feature charge; he 
simply contributes in his premium payment the 
annual amount of reserve necessary for pure 
life insurance when a permanent contract is 
granted at an unchanging premium ratio. 

* * * 


Many men who realize the necessity of car- 
rying insurance are continually putting off the 
matter from day to day. Procrastination in 
the securing of insurance is dangerous, as 
many have discovered to their sorrow. The 
human body is a wonderful but delicately con- 
structed machine, and we never can tell when a 
serious breakdown may occur. Consequently, 
when a man is in the full flush of health is 
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the proper time to make application for insur- 
ance. The prospect who repeatedly delays his 
examination may, in the end, find himself num- 
bered among the many who, although needing 
protection badly, finally discovered that they 
had waited too long; that their opportunity of 
securing insurance had vanished with the snows 
of yesteryear. 
(THE Enp) 

[This argument for life insurance will be 
found valuable as a canvassing document. 
Those desiring copies in attractive leaflet 
form should communicate with THE SPEC- 
TATOR.] 


Connecticut Mutual Increases Dividends 

The Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford has 
issued a revised dividend scale for 1918 in which 
an increase over the the dividends of 1917 is 
made. 

The new scale is as follows: 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
































YEAR AGE AT ISSUE. 
POLicy a = 

Was | | 
IssuED. 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45] 50 
Premium. ...... .|20.14 22.85 26.35|/30.94/37.08/45.45 
i) 6.59| 7.78] 9.22/10.95/13.06 
1899, 6.35) 7.50! 8.90/10.61/12.69 
1900. 5.26) 6.12) 7.23! 8.59]10.25/12.31 
1. een ee 5.07) 5.90) 6.96! 8.28) 9.90)11.92 
1 rena ame 4.88! 5.68] 6.70] 7.97) 9.56/11.53 
1S See te 4.71| 5.47) 6.44] 7.67) 9.21/11. 14 
1904. 4.54) 5.26) 6.19! 7.38] 8.87/10.75 
1905 4.37 5.06) 5.94! 7.08) 8.53/10.36 
1906 4.21) 4.87) 5.70] 6.79] 8.19] 9.97 
LO a ir 4.05] 4.67] 5.48] 6.51] 7.85] 9.59 
i nee 3.90} 4.48] 5.24] 6.23] 7.52] 9.20 
1909... 3.75] 4.31] 5.03] 5.97] 7.19] 8.81 
ROT lsc sone 3.61] 4.13] 4.81) 5.70] 6.88] 8.43 
1911.. 47| 3.96] 4.60] 5.44] 6.56] 8.05 
1912.. 3.34) 3.80) 4.40) 5.19] 6.25] 7.68 
1S ee 3.20] 3.64] 4.21] 4.95} 5.95] 7.31 
CL eee ae 3.08) 3.48) 4.02) 4.71] 5.65] 6.96 
C1 ee 2.95] 3.33] 3.83] 4.49] 5.37] 6.59 
Ce 2.83] 3.19] 3.65) 4.26] 5.10] 6.24 
1917.. 2.72) 3.05] 3.47| 4.04] 4.82] 5.90 

20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium......../29.98 32.62/35.82 39.77/44. 82|51.54 
BO oy sxcice aabaare 9.04, 9.91)10.91}12.03)13.24]14.57 
MOR 2 tore 8.60, 9.43}10.39]11.47/12.66|13.98 
BRO ecco) Sse oars 8.18, 8.97) 9.88]10.93/12.09/13.40 
MU 8 5 oh Oe 7.77| 8.52) 9.39]10.40/11.53]12.83 
OR seiner 7.38) 8.09| 8.92] 9.89/10.99|12.26 
1903 6.99| 7.67| 8.45] 9.39110.46|11.70 
TY eee eel. 6.62} 7.25) 8.01] 8.90} 9.93]/11.16 
Cae eee 6.27| 6.86) 7.57] 8.42] 9.43]/10.62 
CT eran 5.93) 6.49] 7.15] 7.96} 8.92/10.10 
i i ie 5.59} 6.11] 6.75] 7.51] 8.44] 9.57 
1008... ..:..00.| 6.20) 5.26} 6-35) 7.08) 7.96| 9206 
i? (0 eee 4.96, 5.41] 5.97] 6.65] 7.49] 8.55 
OOS A ie arc 4.66) 5.09] 5.60] 6.24! 7.03] 8.05 
BOM crus see 4.37| 4.76] 5.25] 5.84] 6.59] 7.57 
EONS ee ie 4.09] 4.45] 4.90] 5.45] 6.16] 7.09 
PS Stone 3.82! 4.15| 4.56] 5.08] 5.74] 6.62 
111 PRES eaerene a 3.55| 3.86] 4.24] 4.71] 5.32] 6.16 
MONG ois ce sucoe ¢ 3.31| 3.58] 3.93] 4.36] 4.93] 5.71 
1916 3.06] 3.31] 3.62) 4.03] 4.55] 5.27 
OMe cte ee kale 2.83! 3.05] 3.33} 3.70] 4.16] 4.84 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
| 

Premium........|49.21/49.64/50.36/51.62/53.88/57.89 
1898...........|17.82/17.86]17.93]18.05/18.26118.65 
DO ere ees 16.95)16.98]17 .07|17.20]17.45/17.89 
1900...........]16.10/16.15]16.24]/16.39]16.66/17.14 
TOOM dss Goes 15.29/15.35]15.44/15.60]15.90]16.43 
1902...........{14.51/14.57]14. 67/14. 85]15.16]15.73 
TC eae rere © 13.77|13.82/13.92114.11]14.45}15.03 
1904...........113.04/13.09]13.20}13.40]13.75}14.36 
RGOD cite ceoet 12.33/12.39]12.51]12.72]13.07|13.70 
BOMB oe cc aitetes 11.66)11.73]11.83]12.05]12.42/13.06 
TOO os tales ce 11.01/11.08}11.19/11.40}11.77/12.44 
TIE OCS eae 10.38/10.45]10.56]10.78}11.15}11.82 
Omori cae 9.78} 9.84] 9.96]10.17}10.55]11.21 
NOHO otc veneers 9.20) 9.27) 9.38} 9.58} 9.97/10.63 
DO oo acces 8.63} 8.70) 8.82] 9.02] 9.39]10.05 
1912 8.10) 8.16] 8.27] 8.47) 8.83] 9.48 
N16 eee eee 7.57) 7.63] 7.75] 7.94] 8.29] 8.93 
1 2 ee ee eee 7.06] 7.13] 7.24] 7.43] 7.77] 8.39 
WOMB eiire or saiars 6.58| 6.64] 6.75] 6.94] 7.26] 7.87 
HOMO ey ace ce 6.11] 6.17} 6.27] 6.45] 6.78] 7.35 
Cp ee eee 5.65] 5.72] 5.82] 5.99] 6.30] 6.85 
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Preparedness 
A lawyer must understand the law 
To make a successful plea, 
Merchants familiar be with their wares 
If winning merchants they’d be. 
Mechanics must learn the use of tools 
If at their trade they’d succeed, 
A farmer know how to cultivate 
To raise the crop he may need. 


Artists by practice must learn to blend 
Colors, a picture to make; 

The baker know what to mix with flour 
If the best of bread he’d bake. 

Sailors the compass must understand 
And know how bearings to take, 

If safely to port they'd bring their ship, 
A successful voyage make. 


So he who insurance tries to sell 
The business must understand, 

3e ready all arguments to meet 
If policies he would “land.” 

Be ready, competition to fight, 
And to show the reason why 

The offered policy fits the case 
Should the “prospect” live or die. 


Of human nature a student be, 
Learn not to antagonize; 
An adept be in diplomacy 
And in every “answer” wise. 
Succeed in gaining the confidence 
And earn the respect of all, 
Whether the business is done or not 
With those on whom he may call. 


Observe the strictest integrity, 
His honor untarnished keep, 
And never misrepresent the facts 
Or the bounds of truth o’erleap. 
Learn all the reasons, the “hows and whys,” 
On which insurance is based, 
Ready at opportune time to act, 
But with no unseeming haste. 


Persistent be, but never a “bore,” 
Keep energy in full swing, 
In his apparel be neat and clean 
But not overdo a thing. 
Keep posted on all affairs of life, 
A good entertainer be, 
And it won’t be long ere he will find 
He has gained the mastery. 
—Aucustus TREADWELL. 


Mutual Life Agency Conventions 

The Mutual Life of New York has decided to 
abandon its annual agency conventions this year 
on account of war conditions. In his announce- 
ment, Vice-President Dexter said that those 
agents who qualify for the 1918 club will, if 
they are still connected with the company, be 
entitled to attend the 1919 conventions. 

Instead of holding the conventions, the field 
clubs have donated a completely equipped war 
ambulance, which is about to be sent to the 
war zone. 

Last year the company wrote approximately 
$199,000,000 of new business, excluding dividend 
additions and restorations. This is an increase 
of about twenty millions over the previous 
year’s writings. 
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[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


3razil there is a rubber tree 
known as the Hevea. It multiplies or in- 
creases in a most dramatic way. From its 
spreading branches it drops pods, each con- 
taining three seeds, so contrived that they 
explode with a force that scatters the seeds 
twenty yards or more out of the shadow of 
the foliage of the parent tree. Mother Nature 
is a wise old girl. She goes ahead and plants 
thousands of acres of rubber without the as- 
sistance of a living soul. She knows that 
some day this rubber will be used—commer- 
cialized—sought for—and so all alone away 
down in the valley of the Amazon she plants 
and plants again. Bet yer, this is a lesson! 
So simple, I believe you have already discov- 
ered it. No? Well, listen! When you sell 
Mr. Smith a policy, do it so well, that the 
seed you have sown in his heart and home will 
explode all over the neighborhood, spreading 
its kind wherever it takes root. In a few 
years you will have a rubber plantation—you 
might call it by another name. 

Went fishing on the ocean once with a fussy, 
self-assertive, opinionated gentleman who was 
told that tackle would be provided suitable for 
the fish we were after. He insisted on taking 
his own trout and bass tackle, asserting that 
“they were good enough for him.” His tackle 
was all right for small fish, but not at all 
suited for the heavier kind we were after. 
However, he insisted on trying it. Well, his 
line was too small; he put on a bigger one; 
that was too big for the reel; he didn’t have 
big enough hooks, so when he had a bite the 
fish got away; his reel didn’t work right and 
he was forced to give the fish that struck 
slack line, and that allowed it invariably to 
get away; he was fussing all the time adjust- 
ing line, leader, rod, reel, swivel, sinker, etc., 
while—/ was hauling ’em in. Would he change 
and use the rod and reel provided by the boat- 
man? J should say not! He would rather 
not catch a single fish than use any other 
tackle. Bow-wow! Did you say “Fool”? 
Well, 7 did under my breath, what little I had 
left after yanking those big fellows up from 
the briny deep—all the while “fussy old grand- 
ma” was wasting oodles of time over his out- 
of-date, out-of-place tackle. Just exactly like 
some self-conceited solicitor who is so well 
pleased with his own image and actions he 
will not learn any other methods. He wants 
to land a fifty with the same tools he used 
on a one. He is satisfied to lose nearly all 
his prospects because he is flattering himself 
that his “tackle” is the only kind to be used 
whatever the fish. He is above advice. No 
one knows so much as he. Why should he 
try some other “tackle” when his has worked 
so well up to date? He is just a fussy old 


Down in 


sissy—a big bonehead! He has no business 
selling life insurance. He should read Izaak 
Walton’s book on fishing—but if he did, he 
would undoubtedly conclude that he could 
write a better one. Suffering cats! 

R. O. Ticttos. 





Make Way for the Ladies! 


She was young, well groomed, and attractive; 
she had a low, sweet voice in which the lilt of 
exaltation lurked—and she came, in quiet, busi- 
nesslike manner, to ask the actuary of the Home 
Life to explain to her some of the technicali- 
ties of the war risk insurance bill. He said she 
glimpsed the possibilities and impossibilities of 
that remarkable measure with a keenness of in- 
sight which was notably absent from some men 
who had questioned him on the same subject. 

An agent—if you please. A representative of 
one of the best ‘“‘old line’’ companies; trained by 
a prominent general agent who believes in the 
ability of women, and boasts that of the many 
women he has trained as insurance agents not 
one has failed to make good—aye, exceedingly 
good—in her vocation. This man has personally 
instructed, trained and encouraged in life in- 
surance a large force of women agents. They 
are a recognized factor in the field, an unquali- 
fied asset to his office, and the business they 
write is well placed and stays on the books. 
This women’s agency department is no camou- 
flage. At agency meetings the women are not 
only ‘‘among those present;’’ they are interest- 
ing speakers, and their keen intuitive sense is 
a distinct acquisition in developing plans for the 
betterment of the field service. One section of 
the company’s monthly agency magazine, edited 
by a woman, is devoted to the activities of the 
women agents. 

Yet this is an agency asset, a distinctive fea- 
ture of the field force, which has been taken 
advantage of by only very few of our general 
agents. 

Picture to yourself the woman agent, a frivol 
of chiffon and lace, among the chastely severe 
evening coats at our annual banquet! 

But it will come, fellow agents! See, the 
Moving Finger writes: 

‘*‘Make Way for the Ladies!” 


Our clerical departments are daily showing 
added depletion in their ranks, owing to more 
frequent vacancies caused by enlistment and 
draft calls. These vacancies are being filled by 
women. Capt. H. O. Pattison stopped in the 
home office recently in uniform—just marking 
time till he’s called to do his bit. Other general 
agents and many of their sub-agents are becom- 
ing more and more engrossed in National work. 
The number of young men desirable and eligible 
for training as agents is decreasing. Who will 
take their places? Why not 

‘“‘Make Way for the Ladies?’ 

There are highly intelligent young women 
whose present scope is limited to clerical work 
—who sigh ‘“‘There is no chance for advance- 
ment,” or lose ambition when they think they 
have ‘‘reached the limit’; there are college 
women seeking a vocation; young married 
women anxious to increase an income depleted 
through the enlistment of the chief support— 
all of these are eligible prospects for the field 
force. Find them; educate them; inspire them 
with the humanity of your calling! Opportunity 
is opened in all vocations to women by phe- 
nomenal conditions; necessity demands that 
women prove themselves equal to the oppor- 
tunity. Agents of the Home Life, shoulder your 
responsibilities; behold the possibilities, and 

*““Make Way for the Ladies!”’ 

Millions of women are eligible for life insur- 
ance—teachers, clerks,. nurses, social workers, 
even lawyers and farmers. Many can take the 
Government insurance under the war risk in- 
surance bill. Here is a wide field for the woman 
agent among her own sex—but it does not limit 
the boundaries of it. She has already proven 
her ability to teach men the benefits of life in- 
surance. 

New York State has increased the responsi- 
bilities of a large quota of its population this 
fall; it has given the vote to women. Classes 
have been formed to teach the women of this 
State the duties as well as advantages of this 
franchise. But the need for this education is 


not always so great as some pessimists assert. 
Just prior to election one of a group of men dis- 
cussing on a street corner the pros and cons of 
the Suffrage Measure, said: 

“Why, women don’t need no vote! They 
don’t know nothin’ about politics; and, what’s 
more, yer can’t learn ’em nothin’ neither!” 

Skeptic! 

‘Make Way for the Ladies!!—The Home. 


Circularity of Thought 
Much has been said regarding the double- 
track mind on a single-track line, but the field 
insurance worker, more frequently than he 
wishes, meets the gentleman whose mind, to 
use Dr. Richard C. Cabot’s term, ‘‘suffers from 
circularity of thought.”’ 
This is the way it runs: 
I 








so think 
die, I'll 
may get 
or a life 
pass, insurance 
not policy 
I may to-day 
wait but 
if I I may 
but not 
or so; pass 
a day sol 
wait think 
ri 


The possessor of this order of mind really 
believes that he thinks and would not acknowl- 
edge the above diagram as applicable to his case. 
Yet how many men we solicit who actually in- 
tend to insure, but put the matter off (saying 
to us neither a final ‘‘no’’ nor a definite ‘‘yes’’) 
until it is too late! 

Mr. X of Boston for months considered a con- 
tinuous income policy for his two children. He 
went so far as to have issued two $10,000 poli- 
cies. He could not decide whether to take one 
policy, or both; meanwhile the time for de- 
livery ran out, and the policies were returned 
for cancellation. Later he set the exact minute 
when I was to call and take a new application. 
At the precise time I was at his office. He was 
putting on his overcoat and hat to go to court. 
Another time was named for the making of the 
application, but he decided to postpone the mat- 
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ter till he returned from a hurried trip to Eu- 
rope. He had no more than reached London 
when he was taken sick, set sail for home, was 
taken from the ship to his residence and died 
the second day thereafter. Circularity of 
thought may be all right when buying wind- 
mills, but not when considering life insurance. 
—The Home. 


Life Insurance Changes in 1917 


LICENSED 

Century Life Insurance Company, Indiana- 
polis, Ind.—Capital, $200,000. President, Thos. 
J. Owens; secretary, Claude T. Tuck. 

Des Moines Life and Annuity Insurance Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Ia.—Capital, $500,000. Presi- 
dent, E. C. Corry; secretary, E. A. Lewis. 

Great American Life Insurance Company, 
Hutchinson, Kan.—Capital, $200,000. President, 
Stephen M. Babbit; secretary, F. H. Hamilton. 

Life Reinsurance Corporation, New York, 
N. Y.—Capital, $100,000. President, W. H. Sale; 
secretary, Harry B. Bradbury. 

Maryland Assurance Corporation, Baltimore, 
Md.—Capital, $500,000. President, John T. Stone; 
secretary, Albert G. Portch. 

Morris Plan Insurance Society, New York, 
N. Y.—Capital, $100,000. President, Arthur J. 
Morris; secretary, Joseph D. Gilder. 

Mississippi Beneficial Life Insurance Company, 
Indianola, Miss.—President, W. A. Attaway; sec- 
retary, Minnie M. Cox. 

Nevada State Life Insurance Company, Reno, 
Nev.—Capital, $500,000. President, Lem. Allen; 
secretary, E. C. Short. 

PROJECTED 

Bankers Life Insurance Company, Olathe, Kan. 
—Mutual; president, Glen S. Sherman; secre- 
tary, Chas. F. Pettyjohn. 

Gary National Life Insurance Company, Gary, 
Ind.—President, Wilbur Wynant; secretary, H. 
W. Tallcot. 








Thursday 


Irvington Life Insurance Company, Indiana- 
polis, Ind.—Capital, $100,000. President, Geo. B. 
Ewell; secretary, John H. Toy. 

Washington City Life Insurance Company, 
Washington, D. C.—President, R. R. Shaw; 
secretary, L. St. John Thomas. 


RETIREMENTS AND CHANGES 


Columbia Life and Trust Company, Portland, 
Ore.—Reinsured in New World Life Insurance 
Company, Spokane, Washington. 

German-American Life, Denver, Col.—Name 
changed to American Life Insurance Company. 

German-American Life Insurance Company, 
Burlington, Ia.—Name changed to National 
American Life Insurance Company. 

German American Life, Omaha, Neb.—Name 
changed to North American Life Insurance Co. 

Germania Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y.—Name changed to Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Company of America. 

Gibraltar Life Insurance Company, Paris, Tex. 
—Reinsured in Wichita Southern Life, Wichita 
Falls, Tex. 

Guarantee Life Insurance Company, Houston, 
Tex.—Reinsured in Farmers Life, Denver, Col. 

Iroquois Life Insurance Company, Louisville, 
Ky.—Reinsured in Our Home Life, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Pioneer Life Insurance Company, Fargo, N. D. 
—Reinsured in Lincoln National Life, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Pittsburgh Life and Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—Reinsured in Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York. 

Preferred Life, Grand Rapids, Micli.—Consoli- 
dated with Merchants Life Insurance Company, 
Burlington, Ia. 

Union Pacific Life, Portland, Ore.—Reinsured 
in Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 








WASHINGTON SAYS: 


success.’’ 


A POLICYHOLDER SAYS: 


AN AGENT SAYS: 


WE SAY: . 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 





A PEEP INTO OUR PRIVATE FILES 


AN OFFICIAL OF THE U. S. GOVERNMENT AT 


“T have your letter of October Ist with the bulletin 
which you are mailing to your policyholders and thank you 
forit. This work is the kind that is going to make the 
Second Liberty Loan of 1917 an overwhelming 


“The service which you perform for your policy- 
holders is without a doubt unequaled by any of your 
competitors. This Health Service beats anything 
I have ever seen. ‘May your tribe increase.’ ”’ 


“Tf a man doesn’t make good with The Germania Life 
Insurance'Company it is his own fault.”’ 


Since these are but samples of many letters received 
regularly by ‘*‘The Company of Modern Insurance 
Service,’? THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, established 1860 under the laws of the State of 
New York, it should be worth something to YOU to ask 
T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies, 50 Union 
Square, New York City, to tell YOU more about the SER- 
VICE which this Company is rendering ITS COUNTRY, 
ITS POLICYHOLDERS AND ITS FIELDMEN. 


Established 
1867 



















tion, and the wide world in these troublous times, by its signa] 
aid in the development of the Country’s Agricultural Resources, 


The manifold service of the past half century may safely be 


accepted as a criterion of larger service in store for its policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. 


For information address Allan Waters, Second Vice-Pres. @™@ 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
Jesse R. Clark, President 


Fifty years of success 


‘The Strength of the Com- 
pany—the growth of a half 
century—towering back 
of every policy con- 
tract, assures the 
largest possi- 
ble measure of 
security, ser- 
vice,and saving 
to the insured. 


The wisdom 
of the founders 
in restricting the 
Company’s investments to 
farm loans, has through- 
out the years afforded 
the largest degree of safety, 
together with the greatest 
earning power on its in- 
vested funds. It has in 
addition served the Na- 
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PERSONAL SALES 


Story of the World’s Leading Producer 





METHODS OF SELLING 





Interviews by Appointment Only—Value of Card 
Files 
dur <a ar + Sar OnE 
By H. B. Rosen, in SysteEM, THE MAGAZINE 
oF BUSINESS 

[We all sell. Some of us sell our time plus 
commodities and the rest of us sell time. So 
no matter what kind of business we happen to 
be in—and no matter how large or how small 
the business—there is every reason for us to 
take a deep interest in the activity of selling. 
Now one good way—perhaps the best way—to 
find. out more about any activity, including 
selling, is, first, to discover a man who is about 
the top-notcher in that activity; and, second, 
to persuade that man to describe his methods. 
Oftener than nine times out of ten he is a top- 
notcher because that particular activity is to 
him ‘the most wonderful occupation in the 
world.” It is his inspiration, his first thought 
—and he naturally knows it well. 

Below is an article about selling by a top- 
notcher in selling. The author, H. B. Rosen, 
has annually for years sold more in his line 
than any other man in the world. During 1917 
he set up a record of $12,000,000 in spite of the 
handicap of a_ sickness lasting over three 
months. } 

When an agency director of a great New York 
life insurance company told me that writing in- 
surance was a profession of unlimited possi- 
bilities and calling for the best of brains, I 
laughed at him. I had no idea of the field that 
lay before the man who could take up insur- 
ance as a profession. He wanted me to take a 
contract as an agent for his company. 

I was then a merchant in Hartford, Conn., but 
I had not been in business there very long. 
Hartford is a life insurance city; nearly every 
inhabitant holds a license to write insurance. 
A stranger is not safe in that town—the very 
bellboy may bring an application blank with 
the ice water; the scrubwomen read rate books 
instead of novels. Probably the agency direc- 
tor picked on me because I was the only citizen 
—being a comparative newcomer—who did not 
already represent some company. 

I most emphatically did not want to become 
an insurance agent. I did not want to change 
my business for something about which I knew 
nothing. But the agency director was a de- 
termined man; he wanted me and he convinced 
me enough to agree at least to take on a con- 
tract as a side line and, if I found that I did not 
like the work, nothing would compel me to con- 
tinue. He only asked me to give insurance writ- 
ing a trial. That seemed fair enough and, al- 
though I had no enthusiasm for the new ven- 
ture, I felt that I could do no less than give ita 
trial—as a side line. 

It has not proved to be a side line. I have 
found it to be the most wonderful occupation 
in the world—ready to absorb more time in a 
worth-while way than any profession or busi- 
ness that has ever come to my notite. After 


ten years of insurance writing I am less able 
to determine a limit to ability than when I 
started. I have found that the more insurance 
I write the broader is the prospect before me. 
The one part of insurance that I cannot to- 
day even sense is the limit to the field of an 
agent who prepares and executes his work with 
intelligence. There may be a limit, but I am 
unable to imagine its location. I wrote $6,500,- 
000 in 1916, while at the time of the preparation 
of this article in 1917, and in spite of three 
months’ illness, I have already written over $12,- 
000,000. I do not give these figures in any spirit 
of self-conceit, but only to illustrate my con- 
tention that the limits of an agent are only 
those which he makes for himself. 

I came into life insurance writing at the very 
bottom, and if there were limits, I think that I 
should have met them. That I did not proves 
to me that no limits exist and that the field is 
open to all who care to put their best effort 
into it. I am writing large policies now, but 
I started with small ones, just as any other 
man must start with the small ones. Precisely 
the same principles obtain the large policies as 
the small; as I have gone forward, I have found 
my way made easier because of the good will 
that I have accumulated with the years in con- 
vincing men of the value of insurance. I pro- 
gressed steadily from the smaller to the larger 
men, and, consequently, from the smaller to 
larger policies, for big men think in big figures. 

But what has my large business in common 
with that of the ordinary insurance agent, or 
general salesman or in fact any man engaged 
in any kind of selling? Everything! Let me 
say right here that it is no more difficult to 
write large policies than small; in fact, I think 
that I wrote my million-dollar policies—the 





largest was a million and a half—with less 
trouble and time than I have spent on many 
small cases. The man who learns that the sale 
of insurance or of anything else is a profession 
governed by the best principles of business 
practice can go anywhere, provided only that 
he has first convinced himself. I learned as I 
went along, step by step, policy by policy— 
anyone may do likewise. 

But to go back to my first day. I determined 
to give up a part of my time, but not to ne- 
glect my established business. Having made my 
decision I went downtown to see my most im- 
portant supply man, for I always believed in 
playing fair; I thought that if he objected I 
would throw up the contract. I told him all 
about the new line. To my astonishment he 
said that it was a mighty good thing and that 
I should be able-to turn quite a little extra 
money. We chatted for a while and when we 
were through I found that I had written him 
for $10,000. He had a brother-in-law who al- 
ways followed him. I went over to the brother- 
in-law and wrote him for $10,000, Before dark 
of that first day I turned in applications cover- 
ing $40,000. The process was simple enough. 
Each man I wrote had a friend: I wrote the 








friend and then traveled on to his friend. I 
have been going from friend to friend ever since. 
I cannot convince people that there is no 
mystery in this steady rise. They say to me: 

‘“‘How can the ordinary agent reach the big 
men? You write big policies. But how can I 
meet the men with the means to buy such 
amounts ?’’ 


BUILDING A CLIENTELE OF BUYERS 

The man who starts out in insurance—and 
in any other line, for that matter—cannot ex- 
pect to take the cream at once. But he can 
make an agent out of every man that he sells. 
He can handle each case so well that the in- 
sured will want to help him with the next man. 
That is the way I have built up my clientele. I 
have never simply sold a policy; I have also 
sold myself. 

I have never approached a man to whom I 
had not been previously introduced—not by let- 
ter but in person—and I have never gone to talk 
insurance to anyone unless he not only knew 
me, but also knew that I was coming to try to 
convince him of the benefits of insurance—not 
in general, but for his own particular case. 
The idea of a life insurance agent bursting out 
of some hiding place to take his victim by sur- 
prise belongs in the small time stuff. It is and 
has been used only by those who do not under- 
stand either the dignity or the value of insur- 
ance. The self-respecting agent will have noth- 
ing to do with such methods, and if he cannot 
sell insurance without using camouflage to veil 
his approach, he had better turn to some other 
line—gold bricks, for instance. 

I started my first contract on the eighteenth 
of February. A diamond prize had been offered 
for the high record at the agency for the month. 
I had only ten days in which to work. I wrote 
$58,000 and took the prize. 

I knew nothing of insurance and I was then 
none too sure of the English language. For in- 
stance, the doctor who examined one of my 
first cases said to me: 


“Do you know your man is full of sugar?” 

“TIsn’t that fine!’’ I answered in my innocence. 
I thought that being full of sugar was probably 
the most desirable state of mortal being! 

I honestly think that no one in the world 
knew less about insurance than I did then; I 
knew nothing of mortality tables, or other ac- 
tuarial details. But I had grasped that no man 
could morally justify an omission to take out 
insurance. I have never given great attention 
to insurance matters other than as they con- 
cern the risk. I would not represent a com- 
pany which I could not entirely trust to look 
after every detail and with the utmost fairness 
once I had turned in the application. 

I quickly closéd down my Hartford business 
and went into insurance writing as a sole occu- 
pation. I realized that as an insurance agent I 
had something for sale which everyone needed 
—exactly what he needed. I had his size and 


—— a a 





color right at hand. Given a universal need and 
the wherewithal to satisfy that need, how could 
sales be prevented? So why should I look 
further for a career? 

I should not have gone into life insurance had 
I not discovered that I did a favor to every man 
to whom I sold a policy. I have written many 
thousands of policies and I have been thanked 
by many thousands of policyholders for hav- 
ing brought them to see that they needed in- 
surance. I am absolutely convinced that every 
man should carry an amount of insurance com- 
mensurate with his means and that the man 
who does not should be led to see the error of 
his ways. I would rather sell a $5000 policy to 
a man who had to be converted than add $100,- 
000 to the man who already had $1,000,000. I 
get no satisfaction from the contracts which 
do not involve work. Men often ring me up 
and say: 

“T want to take another $100,000. Send your 
secretary over with the application as soon 
as you can.” 


THE KIND OF CASE I LIKE TO SELL 

I take the application myself. I like to wit- 
ness all my policies—to see the contracts con- 
summated. But I take little satisfaction in 
The case I like is one where I must 
work for hours to convince a man that insur- 


easy cases. 


ance is proper; when I have convinced him, 
taken the application, and sunk back like a 
wilted rag, I feel that I have done something. 
My joy in accomplishment is at the bottom of 
my success. I would not and could not sell 
merely for the commission. The commission 
must be incidenial; I have never had it before 
my eyes when talking insurance; and if it were, 
I should fail, for then I should be talking from 
my own side and not in the interests of my 
case. I like the checks that come to me from 
the insurance companies because they repre- 
ent the tangible results of my victories. Each 
one of them has its story of personal effort, of 
argument that convinced. They mean more to 
me than mere money. IT have now many in- 
terests outside of insurance; in a single ven- 
ture last year I made more money in a month 
than I had ever expected to make in my whole 
I had 
done nothing for it—just given my check and 


life. But the money meant nothing. 


in the course of time got a multiple of the check 
back again. The money was dead, lifeless—it 
meant nothing but money. It had not the snap, 
the vim, the real living force, the throbbing 
touch of money that comes from labor. My stimu- 
lus comes from the knowledge that I have done 
something worth while and the money is in 
payment for that act. 

I have never canvassed; it is a waste of time 
to go blindly out into the highways and expect 
to pick up business. I never obtain an appoint- 
ment under false pretenses. I do not care to 
discredit myself at the very beginning. Unless 
I know that the man needs insurance, I will 
not ask to see him. The agent who gains an 
interview by sharp practice does not know life 
insurance: he is thinking only of a commission 
at whatever cost. 

I do not covertly use my associations or in- 
fluences to obtain a hearing. I do not meet a 
man in one of my several functions other than 
insurance and then, after finishing the business 
in hand, try to turn the conversation into life 
insurance. That is only another variety of false 
pretense. I want to make impossible the sug- 
unfairly use influence to pro- 


gestion that 
mote mv own business. If I have properly con- 
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vinced my own clients that I am the right man 
to write their friends, they will tell them so. 
If they do not, then I have not properly con- 
vinced them. 

I have never asked anyone to take a policy 
because I needed the money. I have never had 
a hard-luck story to tell, for the reason that 
insurance is a sufficiently good argument of it- 
self, and if I could not write insurance absolutely 
on its own merits, I should take to some other 
means of livelihood. 

I never call more than twice on the same 
case. If I cannot convince in two visits, I have 
failed. I would not take a policy given to be 
rid of me. It do not want to write the policy 
—I want the man to have the insurance, and 
only through argument can he be convinced of 
that fact. The writing by attrition—by wear- 
ing down the nerves—is wrong and, outside of 
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but it really is of the highest importance— 
whether or not he loves his wife and children. 
In the case ef a corporation I will note the 
state of the finances and the relative value and 
the importance of the various officers. I also 
note any other facts and incidents which come 
to my notice and I see to it that the informa- 
tion is always up to date. Finally I record all 
the associations of the man or men—their clubs 
and their intimates. Nearly every case has an- 
other case hanging to it and in some instances 
there may be half a dozen policies involved in 
one. I have known men in such influential po- 
sitions that their taking of a policy will draw 
a dozen more almost as a matter of course. I 
call these ‘‘pivot cases’’ and they are to be han- 
dled with uncommon skill and most thoroughly 
sold. 

With all my file information in hand, I am 





pen eeonge Be. Barker. 
ADDRESS-—-102 Broadway. 








POSITION—General Manager, The Jones Products Company. 





RATING—A-1. 














INCOME —$50,c00. PERSONAL—$85,0 


FAMILY--Wife, two children (boy and girl), eight and six years. 
ASSOCIATIONS— Influential in carbon products circles. 
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HOBBIES—Polo, golf. 





FRIENDS—Carmoédy of Alco Steel, Zanes of Moore Oil. 








REMARKS, INCIDENTS, ETC.—Home interests strongest—appeal through affection. 
Met him at Atlantic City convention of C. P. S. Co. 








SAMPLE CARD OF 


the bad taste of the procedure, is conspicuously 


bad business. 


SELLING THE CUSTOMER WHAT HE NEEDS 


I never carry figures or sample policies and 
I never start an interview by saying: ‘I want 
to write a policy on your life.’ I do not tel! 
him that I want to write a policy, because he 
knows that is why he has made the appointment 
with me. I am there to convince him of the 
desirability of taking insurance and the execu- 
tion of the application is an inevitable conse- 
quence to a successful argument. To sug- 
vest the policy at the beginning is to insist 
upon a conclusion without a premise and it 
vannot do other than antagonize the unready 
man. Ido not commonly discuss either the kind 
or the amount of the policy, because I have set- 
tled that in my mind long since. I deal only in 
custom-made policies; I have measured the 
man and cut the policy to his pattern before 
I talk with him. The amount of the policy that 
I will discuss is decided in my office and when 
I make my call I have only one policy in mind. 

My whole procedure is systematized. I keep 
ecard files of my acquaintances or of men whom 
I want to write—or rather whom I intend some 
day. to write. The cards contain the financial 
rating, if the man is in business for himself, 


or his salary if he is employed. I have the de- 
tails of his income, his family and connections, 
and his tangible property. The card is a com- 
plete commercial report, and it also holds what- 
ever intimate personal information I can gain 

the habits of himself and his family, their 


manner of living and—this may seem absurd, 





INDEX OF Prospects 


in a position to judge the kind and the amount 
of insurance the man should carry, the best 
time of the year to see him, and also what to 
talk about. Take a man with salary of $50,000 a 
year who has a wife and one child to whom he 
is devoted; he will, if he lives simply, need a 
policy of at least $100,000—if his sole income is 
derived from his salary. If he has also an out- 
side income then the policy may be larger. But 
if a man with the same salary owns two mo- 
tor cars, has several expensive children and an 
extravagant wife, I know that his margin at the 
end of the year will be small and that it would 
be foolish to talk about a large policy. No 
greater mistake can be made than overselling 
insurance, and it is the business of the agent 
and not of the client to know the proper size 
for the policy. Why make a convincing argu- 
ment and then spoil all by quoting a premium 
which the man cannot pay? 

But the kind and the amount of the policy are 
details. Thorough selling is the thing. 

I do not often recommend insurance as an 
investment—only as a protection. My general 
rule is to advocate twenty payments if the man 
is under fifty and straight life if over the half 
century mark. 


SELLING ONLY CUSTOM-MADE POLICIES 

Beeause I first know all of the facts and cut 
my policy to suit, I say I sell ‘‘custom-made 
policies’; I never have to thumb about for 
rates or to discuss amounts. I have all my facts 
memorized and I speak only of a particular 
pelicy, which I know is exactly the right policy 
both in amount and in kind. 
€ 
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When you have such an adaptable article as 
insurance, why not sell only that which must 
exactly suit instead of pottering through a con- 
fusing mass of detail? 

Being forehanded saves me from many errors. 
I do not talk to a man about his wife if I 
happen to know that he is living with her only 
for the sake of appearances or the children. 
Neither do I urge a $1,000,000 policy upon the 
life of a president or other high officer of a 
corporation when I know that the directors of 
that corporation would cheerfully make up a 
purse of $1,000,000 to be rid of the president. 

The first step in any selling is to know what 
the customer needs, the second is to supply 
that need, and the third is to tell him that you 
have supplied it. So many salesmen, and es- 
pecially the life insurance men, forget the first 
two steps and think that they can take a chance 
on making good on the third. They fail be- 
cause they do not work under a system. Some- 
times they can make good, but the odds are all 
against them and they are really gambling 
rather than selling. 


HOW THE APPEAL TO SENTIMENT HELPS 

After I have taken the first two steps, all 
that remains is to convince my man. There are 
no good arguments against taking insurance. 
The point is to uncover why this man needs the 
precise policy that you have designed for him. 
And each case is different. The appeal is to 
sentiment, and that varies with the man. You 
are selling something out of which the indi- 
vidual will not himself derive other than the 
mental and the moral satisfaction that he is 
properly performing his duty to his family, to 
his company, or to his creditors. The appeal 
is therefore to love or to honor—the desire to 
leave a cmpetency or a good reputation be- 
hind. One may make a purely business appeal, 
but the sentiment of the thing is much more 
powerful because it touches an_ elemental 
quality. Even in corporate insurance I would 
rather dwell on preserving an honorable con- 
tinuity through adequate protection against the 
lo 


and cents. 


ss of an officer than I would on the dollars 





I regard each as a kind of musical instrument 
and I must bring myself into mental harmony 
with that instrument. Then I can play on the 
chords just as though I were sitting at somé 
splendid piano. But if I find my man bothered 
and unsettled, I at once terminate the appoint- 
ment. I do not play mechanically—I do not 
merely make the motions, but I throw my whole 
soul into the work and I forget everything in 
the world except the man before me. I am 
Wholly absorbed in giving him that which he 
ought to have. 

if I discover that my calculations have been 
Wrong and that he should not have what I in- 
tended for him—I stop at once. I will not write 
a policy that will make a bad friend, or hamper 
aman financially. I will not take a policy that 
I know will be defaulted in the next year. If I 
did such things I could not keep my sincerity 
and I would degenerate into selling solely for 
my own benefit instead of for our mutual benefit. 
I could neither have won nor kept what leader- 
ship I have working with such principles. No 
business transaction conducted by honorable men 
can be one-sided; both sides must benefit; the 
initial transaction is only the beginning of rela- 
tions and not the end. I can imagine no greater 
harm than selling a man something that he does 


not want; it is dishonorable, and success is not 
built on dishonor. The idea of putting thjngs 
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over—taking a leaf from the sharper’s book— 
seems to have become confused with selling 
in the minds of many intelligent people. Good 
salesmanship of any kind makes a friend of the 
buyer and has in it no element of misrepresen- 
tation—not even of the slightest detail. The 
big, honorable way is always the best way. 

What are the most frequent arguments against 
insurance? First comes the familiar: ‘I know 
it is a good thing, but I cannot afford it.’’ It 
is the business of the agent to know what the 
case can afford. You are fully prepared to meet 
this argument. The second and more difficult 
is: ‘I have good securities and I can make 
more out of them than out of insurance.” This 
is a perfectly valid argument against investment 
insurance, but not against protection. Not long 
since I had a wealthy friend all of whose re- 
serve was invested in the highest grade na- 
tional and municipal issues. He had Anglo- 
French bonds, New York city—a line that would 
be safe short of the heavens falling. I could 
not protect those bonds by insurance. But that 
man had two sources of income: the first was 
from his rock-ribbed securities, but the second 
was personal and represented his own earnings 
over and above the income from securities. I 
sold him on the preservation to his family of 
his brain income—I capitalized and then insured 
his brain earnings and he took out insurance so 
that his death would not in any way decrease 
the income that he himself had brought in 
during life. 


THE KIND OF ARGUMENTS THAT WIN 
When the income is derived from securities 
which are exposed to business reverses, the in- 
come from those securities should be insured as 
well as the brain income. Most men can make 
more money by taking free chances in their in- 
vestments, and at the same time casting an 
anchor to windward by insurance to protect 
family and creditors in the case that death 
breaks the game. I think that a man is justi- 
fied in making whatever use of his income he 
deems best if he has properly protected him- 
self against loss on his plans through death. 

Where a man is in business for himself, 
and especially where he is the dominating figure 
in a concern, his entire interest should be in- 
sured, for the one-man business is not much of 
an asset to leave behind. The usual one-man 
concern perishes with the founder—strong as 
it may seem to be during his lifetime. 

From what I have just said it might seem 
that selling life insurance is somewhat of a 
psychological process. Of course it is—so is 
all selling. But the point is not to make a man 
buy something that he does not need, but to 
convinee him of his need. The buying is only a 
detail. If you convince, he is bound to buy 

But selling life insurance is*not easy work. 
It is the hardest sort of work. I have never had 
office hours and I expect anyone who works 
with me likewise to give up any thought of 
sparing himself. I pay for the whole time of 
an employee—I pay well, but I expect that em- 
ployee to be ready for anything at any time. 
I have written policies at two and three o'clock 
in the morning. I have written at all times and 
in all places. 

I once took an application at a funeral. It 
was riding to the cemetery with a wealthy man 
who had long opposed insurance. The deceased 
bad been reputed well off, but death caught him 
just as he was meeting with reverses; he left 
his family almost nothing. My friend was so- 
impressed that he wanted insurance on the spot; 


we made out an application for a large amount 
on a tombstone; I wrote him for another $25,- 
000 a little later and several of his relatives also 
took policies. An insurance man’s hours are 
those during which he can write insurance or 
meet with new people who may later become 
policyholders. 

Every incident and every acquaintance must 
be examined with insurance in mind: I say in 
mind—there is a time and a place to speak of 
insurance—but the prospect should be ever in 
mind and whatever facts are gained should go 
down in the card index. The foolish man talks 
insurance wherever he goes and makes a nui- 
sance of himself; the wise man keeps his in- 
surance eyes always open, but speaks of insur- 
ance only when the proper time and place co- 
incide and he has accumulated sufficient facts 
to make what he has to say worth while. He 
must not only use diplomacy, but must never 
force himself or his issue. 

Once the application has been filled in, the 
medical examination should take place, if pos- 
sible, within the hour—it should never go over 
to the next day. Too many things may happen 
between the time of writing the application and 
the examination to take a risk. When you have 
sold the insurance it is your duty to see that 
the man gets it as quickly as human hands can 
take it to him. 

It is fascinating—this writing of insurance. 
I am so absorbed in my work that I forget my 
own health. I have tottered to my car on the way 
to see a case and within five minutes after 
starting to talk I have been strong and well; 
a case, a hard case—one where I must exert my- 
self to the utmost—is my tonic and stimulant. 
Na matter how I feel, I can talk myself back to 
health until a case is over. 

No agent can fail if he thoroughly believes in 
his work—if he sells for the benefit of the client 
and not for his own benefit; when a conviction 
is deep enough it is irresistible alike to the 
man who has it and the man to whom it is com- 
municated. But a deep conviction requires 
ideals for its preservation; it cannot exist in 
the presence of pettiness or chicanery. The 
man who sells only to benefit himself kills two 
confidences—the buyer's and his own. 


Producers for New York Life 

The paid business of the New York Life for 
1917 contains some remarkable group showings. 
As evidence that the agents’ field has improved 
in the years that have rolled between, and that 
it is far better now than it was ten years ago, 
the following comparison of individual achieve- 
ments in 1917 with those of 1907 has been made 
by the company: 


Over 850 representatives in 1917 each paid for 
$100,000 or over, amounting to more than 165 
millions altogether. On the same basis ten years 
ago 150 agents paid for 27 millions. 

Over 360 representatives in 1917 each paid for 
between $75,000 and $100,000 insurance. Only 100 
representatives did this in 1907. 

Over 530 representatives in 1917 each paid for 
between $50,000 and $75,000 insurance. Only 
250 representatives did this ten years ago. 

Over 730 representatives in 1917 each paid for 
between $25,000 and $50,000 insurance. Only 
about 400 did this in 1907. 

Over 1150 newcomers with the company in 
1917 paid for over thirty-one and one-half 
millions in the aggregate. Seven hundred new- 
comers paid for about five millions ten years 
ago. 

The National Life Insurance Company of the 
Southwest of Albuquerque, N, M., is now being ex- 
amined by Paul L. Woolston of Denver, for the In- 


surance Department of New Mexico. 
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[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 



































The ‘phone rang. “Hello! Is this Mr. Tici- 
“Well, you couldn't 
guess, Bob (familiar), but when I tell you 


los?’ “Yes, who is it?” 


that my father was pastor of the village church 
where you lived, and we went to school to- 
gether fifty years ago you may remember 
H. M.” “Yes, I remember you well, Harry 
(two could be familiar). Are you living here? 
And what are you doing?” “Yes, I am trying 
to live here. Am working in a café as dish- 
washer, at five per week. I have a wife and 
six children up State who need more money 
than J am earning, and I called you up to see 
if you couldn’t give me a job.” I wasn't run- 
ning an employment bureau, but I asked him to 
call at the office and talk matters over. Here’s 
what I found: Sixty years old, stoop-shoul- 
dered, hair thin and gray, face drawn and 
careworn, shabbily dressed, a hunted look to 
his eyes, etc. He told me his story. It was a 
pitiful one, combining in a hopeless tangle, 
shiftlessness, inefficiency, lack of thrift, weak- 
ness of will, erratic judgment—and all else that 
goes to wreck a man’s life, except liquor, 
gambling, etc. He was clean of them. I got 
him a job in a packing house (meat) at $2 a 
day. Gee—I was sorry for him. $12—a week 
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—eight in the family! 
the office, I said to a friend, “there was a time 
when Harry could have paid for a $3000 en- 
dowment policy. I firmly believe that such an 
act would have developed habits of saving and 


That day as he lett 


forethought, of steadiness and confidence, suf-: 


ficient to accord him a far happier old age.” 
How many /ives and homes are wrecked be- 
cause the habit of saving was never formed. 
Have a lot of stories like this true one, O! my 
young solicitor, on your tongue’s end for 
every young man or woman you approach. 
Such a picture beats a half hour's talk on 
resevves—at least a mile. 
I should say so! Why, the fact 
that Uncle Samuel is asking the life insurance 
men all over the country to help him insure 





Funny ? 


the “Sammies.” Didn’t you hear about it? 
It’s so, though. You see, many of the soldiers 
don’t know anything about the Govern- 
ment’s plan of taking care of those that 
come back maimed, and_ the 
and orphans cf those that 
back, so 100,000 life insurance agents are 


asked to help insure the boys. Now two things 


widows 


never come 


are proved. First, many won't buy life insur- 
ance when it is offered to them at a ridicu- 
lously low rate without an examination, 
Second, the United States puts the proper 
estimate upon life insurance agents by asking 
them to help in such a worthy enterprise. Just 
the same it’s a bit hard for a private, getting 
$30 per month, paying for a Liberty Bond, and 
sending $10 per month home to Mary and the 
kids, to pay even so small a premium as re- 


quired. However, it would be much harder 
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for Mary and the kids, if “Daddy” were left 
“somewhere in France” under the fleur de lis— 
and no protection. Fall in, boys and girls, and 
whenever you have a chance dedicate your 
genius and persuasive qualities to the good of 
your country. Your Uncle will never forget it. 
R. O. Ticiros. 


Life Insurance in Kansas 

Kansas believes that it carries more life in- 
surance per capita than any other State. Al- 
most one-half the entire population of the State 
carries life insurance, with an average of almost 
one thousand dollars for each person. Carey J. 
Wilson, Insurance Commissioner, has just com- 
pleted a compilation of the life insurance busi- 
ness of the companies operating in the State. 
It follows: 





Number of Amount 

Class of Insurance Policyholders — Carried 
Assessment Hie 6. ccseweiiws 6,326 $12,500,000 
PYACORNAL 2 aicisinin¢siewieie a's 284,874 395,000,000 
5) (a 1 a bb SCE er 433,981 305,000,000 
725,181 $712,500,000 


The population of the State is one and two- 
thirds million people. For many years the fra- 
ternal associations have been the most active of 
the insurance companies in the State. Until 
five years ago the old-line companies seemed to 
take only a casual interest in Kansas folks and 
had a less number of policyholders and a far 
less amount of insurance than the fraternals 
In the last few years there has been great 
activity from all the old-line life companies and, 
particularly, in the last two or three years the 
sales of life insurance by the old companies 
have been unusually heavy. The organization 
of three local companies has added materially 
to the total old-line life business in force. 














WASHINGTON SAYS: 


success.’’ 


A POLICYHOLDER SAYS: 


AN AGENT SAYS: 


WE SAY: 


regularly by ‘*The Company 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 





A PEEP INTO OUR PRIVATE FILES 


AN OFFICIAL OF THE U. S. GOVERNMENT AT 


“T have your letter of October Ist with the bulletin 
which you are mailing to your policyholders and thank you 
forit. This work is the kind that is going to make the 
Second Liberty Loan of 1917 an overwhelming 


“The service which you perform for your policy- 
holders is without a doubt unequaled by any of your 
competitors. This Health Service beats anything 
I have ever seen. ‘May your tribe increase. 


“Tf a man doesn’t make good with The Germania Life 
Insurance Company it is his own fault.’’ 


Since these are but samples of many letters received 
of Modern 
Service,’? THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, established 1860 under the laws of the State of 
New York, it should be worth something to YOU to ask 
T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies, 50 Union 
Square, New York City, to tell YOU more about the SER- 
VICE which this Company is rendering ITS COUNTRY, 
ITS POLICYHOLDERS AND ITS FIELDMEN. 


1867 


99? 


Insurance 
















tion, and the wide world in these troublous times, by its signal 
aid in the development of the Country’s Agricultural Resources. 


The manifold service of the past half century may safely be 
accepted as a criterion of larger service in store for its policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. 


For information address Allan Waters, Second Vice-Pres, 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
Jesse R. Clark, President 


Fifty years of success 


The Strength of the Com- 
pany—the growth of a half 
century—towering back 
of every policy con- 
tract, assures the 
largest possi- 
ble measure of 
security, ser- 
vice,and saving 
to the insured. 


The wisdom 
of the founders 
in restricting the 
Company’s investments to 
farm loans, has through- 
out the years afforded 
the largest degree of safety, 
together with the greatest 
earning power on its in- 
vested funds. It has in 
addition served the Na- 
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RIGHT UP TO THE MINUTE* 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Government Policies Not Insurance But Indemnity 


By Ira C, Epwarps 


The life insurance agent had an ap- 
pointment with a big business man at 
2 o'clock, and was right there when the 
clock struck. He entered the office hat 
in hand and lost no time in preliminaries. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Montgomery,” 
he said pleasantly, “I thank you for giv- 
ing me this opportunity to talk life in- 
surance and I appreciate the value of 
your time and will be as brief as pos- 
sible.” 

“Sit down,” said the man, motioning 
him to a seat. Wheeling his chair so 
that he faced the agent, he said with a 
snap: “If the Government can sell in- 
surance to the soldiers for eight dollars 
per thousand, why in thunder do you old 
liners charge three or four times as 
much? That is what I want to know 
before I talk business with you.” 

“Well,” replied the agent laughingly, 
“it is funny to bump up against a live 
business man who kicks against his own 
work. You go to work and do some- 
thing and then turn around and kick 
yourself for doing it, and it makes me 
laugh.” 

“What do you mean by that line of 
talk?” he snapped. 

“T mean just that; but, pardon me, 
Mr. Montgomery, you are mistaken when 
you say that the Government insures 
soldiers or any one else for eight dollars 
per thousand.” 

“Doesn’t the Government do it?” 

“Not by a jugful.” 

“Well, then, who does it?” 

“Nobody does it for eight dollars per 
thousand.” 

“Well, come across with your explan- 
ation. Either it is done or someone is 
lying like the devil.” 

“Will you answer me just one ques- 
tion?” asked the agent earnestly. 





* Copyright, 1918, by The Spectator Company, New 
York. 





Mr. Montgomery looked at him a sec- 
ond, folded his arms and said: “Shoot.” 

“What do you mean by ‘the Govern- 
ment’? asked the agent. 

“You know as well as I do that, in 
this country at least, the people are the 
Government,” he snapped. 

“Well,” said the agent coolly, “that is 
the answer, all right. Now, what have 
we, the people, done for the soldiers that 


are fighting to save us? We, the Govy- 


“ernment, have simply agreed to insure 


every one of them during the war, what- 
ever the cost, and we have guaranteed 
that it shall not cost them more than 
eight dollars per thousand. If it costs 
ten times that sum we, the people, agree 
to dig down into our jeans for taxes to 
pay the difference. The whole scheme 
is nothing more or less than another 
voluntary contribution to our own war 
chest. Every man and woman in 
America, or in any of America’s insu- 
lar possessions, belongs to Uncle Sam’s 


big life insurance company and is work- 


ing without pay. It is neither business nor 


charity. It simply means that we are 
going to back these lads to the finish re- 
gardless of cost. We are the biggest in- 
surance company on earth and our re- 
sources are unlimited. We don’t care a 
fig for tables of mortality, life expectancy, 
rates, reserves, surpluses, dividends or 
expenses of management. No doctor 
need come around thumping us to see if 
our hearts are right. If our boys cannot 
hold the trenches against the Kaiser’s 
hosts of hell, this country will become an- 
other Belgium. We know that. It is a 
case of dig up or dig out. This insur- 
ance for the boys in the trenches is but a 
side issue, but it is a big issue neverthe- 
less. It is so big that all the life insur- 
ance companies in the world put together 
could not handle it. But we can and we 
will, no matter what the cost in dollars 


and cents. We, the people, are big 
enough and brave enough and grateful 
enough to say to our fighting lads that 
if one is killed or maimed while fighting 
for us over there, his father, mother, wife, 
children or sweetheart shall never suf- 
fer for a home and food and clothes. We, 
the Government, have promised him that 
we will care for them ourselves so that 
he may fight without worrying about his 
loved ones. It may cost us eighty dollars 
a thousand instead of eight dollars, but 
what of that? They are our boys fight- 
ing to save our country. True, these 
policies are but temporary protection— 
for the period of the war only—and the 
cost added to our other sacrifices for 
Liberty Bonds, Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. 
contributions may bust a lot of us, but 
what of that? We, the people, are right 
here with the goods to the last penny we 
can rake or scrape. If they pour out 
their blood for us, surely we are ready 
to pour out our money and substance 
for them. 





It is going to pull us hard, 
and thousands of men as well fixed as 
yourself are liable to become as poor as 
a church mouse, together with thousands 
of lesser lights like myself, but we will 
do it without a whimper. But every man 
with a vision must right now look ahead 
and hedge against the cyclone that spells 
ruin. You, in common with millions of 
other wealthy and loyal Americans, will 
draw your checks to your last penny for 
the cause, and hundreds of equally as 
loyal bankers will cash those checks even 
if they know that if means “red lines” in 
your bank statements. That is exactly 
what is ahead of us, Mr. Montgomery, 
and our only hope is to hedge against it 
and hedge now. There is but one way to 
hedge and that is what I came to see you 
about. We must hang on to every dollar 
of old line life insurance we now have 
and double or treble it. With plenty of 
old line life insurance behind us we can 


blow every dollar we have for the salva- 
tion of our country and come through 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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The figures presented herewith have been supplied officially to The Spectator Company by the life insurance companies named for 
the year 1917. The figures for 1916 are inserted for purposes of comparison. 
| 
Total Surplus Premiums Total Total | New Business Whole | Gain in 
NAME AND LOCATION OF Year. Admitted (Assignedand Received Total Income] Payments to | Disburse- | Paid for in | Amount in Amount i 
COMPANY. ssets Unassigned) in Year. in Year. Policy holde rs) ments in Year (Includ- | Force | Force 
End of Year. itnd of Year. in » Year. - Year. ing ; Revivals). oa ind of Year. | in Year 
$ $ § $ bd 3 | $ $ 
Agricultural Life, Bay City, Mich....... 1917 149,204 134,524 48.999 100,706 1,000 63,054 i. 106, 385) 1,167,885 
: : 1916 113,980 111,960 6,527 88,937 ER pe 56,042 175,000) * 75 
American Central, Indianapolis, Ind.... 1917 5,966,115 512,738 1,264,186 1,602,378 638,198 22,95: 2,485,070 
1916 5 470, 790 579 020 1,097 980 ‘ 473,945 8 
American Life, Des Moines, Ia... 1917 p 650,963 176,608 6,547 927) 
1916 951,418 117,876 5,421, 707| 
American Mutual, Lake Charles, La...... 1917 & 67,021 7,672 896,931 2189" 13 31) 
1916 111,276 63,263 3,203 17,238 905, 400) 1631800 
Amicable Life, Waco, Tex.......... 1917 2,961,940 1,580,369 518 973 152,197 2,888,500! 16,546,334) 
1916 2,663,805 1,554,404 515,960 123,995) 4,628,216] 16,130,362 
Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb......... 1917 are 3.962 998 3,36 556,122) 1,039,472) 11,157,112! 66184033] 7030000 
1916 ‘ 3.411 14 390,396 $36,480 10,617,142} 59,154,033 6,947 440 
Bankers Reserve, Omaha, Neb 1917 85 é 1,5 133,095 $52,065 7,029,148] 40, = 15 7 3,759,409 
1916 6.65 rogan 3 1,535,028 1'639'331 501,025 873,005 5,789,543 | 2,534,087 
‘a > onno7 c 9 2 O47 OF (\98 64,047,117) b14, 336 008 61,128,199 
Boston Mutual, Boston, Mass oi ee 205 878 980,128; 1,149,956 413,945) $20,023) 1,449,121] 8,702,909 c480,0S1 
i aia 1916 2,905,860 175,606 902,507 1,038,407 429,232 796,223, 4,011,689) —c 207, — b782,005 
ae : s | 1,557 560) c489,67 1 
Capitol Life, Denver, Col..... 1917 2,486,866 288,045 727,599 890,839 241,768) 522,931] 8,656,830! 177 
1916 2,123,576 53% 684,502 812,123 231,191 556,556 6,400,230! 8376 
Cedar Rapids Life, Cedar Rapids, Ja. 1917 650,177 208,418 239,854 28,065) 120,782 2,061,777 7.081 "379 
1916 527,103 86 083 170,932 202,138} 44,507 119,143} 1,536,824) 5,766,062 6: Bt 826 
| 
| | 
Central Life, Fort Scott, Kan 1917 600,262 96,061 183,961 214,309 34,680 131,004 1,471,961) 5,025,196 884.895 
1916 515,331 $3,616 3) 177,057 35,145 103,005 3411 4,140,371 80:351 
Central States, Crawfordsville, Ind... 1917 230, {610 104,400 27 128,614 13,630) 52,780 1,949,217 308698 
1916 67,376 14,075 56,625 11,964| 44,250 1,640,519) 27919] 
Central States, St. Louis, Mo. 1917 333,620 800,447 193,069 687,335 4,623) 29,836,833 6,762,159 
1916 519,644 649,453 194,536 560,997, 18,796,784! 23,074,674, 13291" ja9 
Century Life, Indianapolis, Ind....... 1917t 275,251 40,273 15 60,303 1 760,850! 1.760.850 1,760,850 
Cleveland Life, Cleveland, O... 1917 299,004 390,950 169,079 130,919) 268,395 13,615,434, 1,272,827 
1916 301,678 349,107 411,47 | 91,330 219,015 12,342,607 1,404,060 
Columbia Life, Fremont, Neb... . 1917 9,027 42,687 46, 601 11,598) 30,295 1,146,361 185,858 
1916 3,305 4,864 31,794 35,366] 11,105 eyed 960,503 160,37: 
Commonwealth, Omaha, Neb... 1917 1 005; 712 200,857 574,718 616,115} 68,218) 359,72 18,254,940 3,615,475 
1916 742/190 187,732 455,751 484'850} 63,790! 301, 330 14,639,465) 3619413 
Connecticut General, Hartford 1917 20,895,615 2,198,416 4,074,148 5,267,897 1,632,882) 23 137,349,394 23,957,426 
1916 18,181,384 1,986,236 3,322'801 4,301, 163| 1,679,766 26,506,390} 113,391.968! 17°406/987 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn........ 1917 79,730,050 5,366,132 8,626,129 12,475, 7,254,407 31,458,766) 270,243,227 16,803 S22 
1916 76,671,153 5,001,489 8,101,068 11.902 re 7,592,594 30,909,684} 253'439;405) 155654473 
Conservative Life, South Bend, Ind.... 1917 2543 75 150,149 94,003 141,164| 18,145 3,198,775) 4,363,075 1,765,929 
1916 241,876 175,521 61,848 135,289] 15,522 2,065,724 | 2,597 ,146 910,038 
* 
Conservative, Wheeling, W. Va...... 1917 831,839 354,096 278,248 ae rs 53,656 189,172 3,775,930 10,424,328 1,021,490 
1916 690,342 359,090 236,646 48,560 196,032! 4,65) 510 9,402,838 472,030 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill..................... 1917 431,836 256,280! 121,511 13: 590 16,366 7 4,270,262 1,117,889 
1916 274,260 152,374 92,610 102,5 517| | 6,903 ) 3,152,373 S70,A16 
Continental Life, Wilmington, Del...................... 1917 2,578 542 1,317,506 544,539 740, 366 124 935 3/083. 500 18,004,571 1,678,917 
1916 2,114,775 1,142,098 473,395 679,936} 1: 23, 050) 3,029,104; 16,325,654 1,329,557 
Crescent Life, Indianapolis, Ind................... -| 1917 107,372 92,080 10,504 19,082! 47 73 323, 346) 426,846 316,846 
1916 115,614 112,913 1,501 oy |) | err 36 "908 110; 000} 110,000 110,000 
Dakota Life. Watertown, S. D....5 000.0060 6c cececieieoess | 1917 1,497,122 412,594 357,325 455,026! 73,521 323/923 3 4,233, 107) 12,451,367 1 970, 836 
1916 1,262,540 392,373 303,199 365,714 85,137) 207,301} 3,116,695) 10,480,531 859,' 
Detroit Life, Detroit, Mich. 0... o.00 s.6cc00 sees viecswesien 1917 819,291 140,452 399,665 463,465) 56,895] ro 1245 4,287,151] poy 
1916 579,985 122,482 325,043 384/889 54,210) ‘ 4,148, 138) 5 
Equitable Life, New York............. 1917 577,561,498 92,126,959 64,004,006 92,630,626 62,831,172! y 428,77. 
1916 562,862,962 92: 216, 061 59,488,277 58,915, 422 “07 772,946 
Eureka Life, Baltimore, Md.....................0005 1917 477,977 37,001 362,634 106,156 311,211 
1916 427,530 67,307 318,889 338,314 98,203! 293 947 
Farmers and Traders, Syracuse, N. Y.... 1917 342,964 234,733 85,786 101,438 3,093! 54,506 V ai "000! 
. 1916 295,619 242,319 51,857 66,392 2,500) 55,164 1,103,000 
Federal Union, Cintinnat, © .o0.666i00 icc cesses cas eves 1917 237,328 161,943 148,688 214,915 11,410 198,543 5,183,307| 3,187,815 
1916 163,393 137,144 42,358 68,216 1,839 88,791 3,064,565} 2)1: 51,791 
Forest City Life, Rochford, Ill....................... 1917 369,113 108,815 131,117 33,612) 80,371 768,643| 274,143 
7 1916 318,747 113,008 868 122,656 36,896 89,491, 912,156 426,456 
Fort Worth Life, Dallas, Tex..................... 1917 1,028,156 214,837 302/685 364,747 45,831 177,378 1,564,916 
. 1916 ) 5,801 190,125 269,381 311,645 48,607 | 168,682 1, 30% oo : 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill..................c.cceeces 1917 8,671, 321 1,311,139 1,845,614 2,259,100 $27,579} : a 2, "336,698 
1916 7,852, 64: 3 1,257,942 1,668,088 2,050,766 860,521) 55,158 919 
George Washington, Charleston, W. Va................ 1917 1,527,599 306,104 339,189 436,375 119,432) 10, 356, 492 2 3; 
1916 1,359,279 301,711 304, 316 389,968 109,965) 92 t 297, 602 2 
German Mutual, St. Louis, Mo....................00000- 1917 | 1,301,127 179,781 5 285,857 103,047 6,6 949 128 
1916 1,197,483 198,721 250,077 .78,335| 5,702,933 915,442 
Grange Life, Lansing, Mich...................00 ccc cees 1917 473,258 338,408 183,961 7,701 5,008,065 1,996 204 
; : 1916 348,548 263,161) + 118,734 6,154 3,011,801 1,519,693 
Great Northern, Grand Forks, N. D.................... 1917 344,430 179,548 110,913 15,765 3,304,776 536,276 
: ; 1916 297,610 166,491 89,751 10,938 2 1768, (500 530,500 
Great Northern, Wausaw, Wis..................ceeeeeee 1917 986,626 273,027 314,460 50,237 1,020,067 
: ; = 1916 823,096 257,894 276,112 71,257 176,886 2,622,708} 1,750,786 
Great Southern, Houston, Tex...................020+e+--] 1917 3,459,056 666,164 1 620,546 257,019 886,624 14,216,607 49, ae 689 7,428,624 
7 1916 2,659,951 609,964 79, 288,178 886,464 13,609,083 41,604,065 6,131,131 
Guaranty Life, Davenport, Ia................... 00000: 1917 777,490 126,560 59,582 187,282 2 2,493,209 97105,529 1,304,928 
- 1916 651,064 125,264 48,160 162,409 2 7,800,601 1,115,725 
Guardian Life, Madison, Wis.................00.ccee eee 1917 637,584 178,661 214,877 44,117 126,551 1,585,249 | 7,602,528 1,001,s¢ 
a ; . 1916 510,481 176,175 181,598 31,080 104,789 1,720,687} 6,600,661 1,230,95 
Guli Coast Life, Gulfport, Miss..................000 005. 1917 266,892 182,547 62,512 3,845 47,364 947, 339} 2,127,996 
i ae . ss 1916 239,075 181,932 42,476 18,700 77,249 641,356] 1,471,979 
Home Life, New York, N. Y..............ccccececccece | 1917 34,542,304 1,842,448 4,872,966 3,467,823 22,692,684| 146,050,145 
: ” | 1916 32,821,463 1,850,922 4,489,378 3,536,233 18,496,684| 133,493,328 
Intermediate Life, Evansville, Ind..................... | 1917 1,028,147 247,229 238,029 ” 99398 1 933) 62 28} 7,602,112 
. } 1916 1,040,823 242,711 202,494 1,201 676} 6,747,971 ; } 
International Life, St. Louis, Mo..... Ee eee Ra. | 1917 9,409,293 866,374 2,392,961 730,000 987; 69,465,786 17,617,949 
; aie . | 1916 6,714,751 725,422 1,814,341 522,131, 716,634,510] 51,847,787, 6,762,909 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo................ wooe| 2017 8,742,726 636,287 3,971,757 2 901. 200 50, 486, 765} 122,070,058 33,826,069 
Hee | 1916 7,004,714 585,774 2,798,176 2'181,422 904.15 88,243,989 11,106,060 
Manhattan Life, New York................0 0c cc eeeeee. 1917 19,419,443 548,794 pH "707 988 3,078,723 ; 57,467,120 — 2,591,069 
a 1916 19,765,095 487,092 1,787,869 2,963,365 4,555,546} 60,058,189, —2 969,318 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, Mass................ 1917 100,768,580 8,135,750 14,619,931 9 170,981 12,448,502 63,212,576} 450,212,181 40, 1045, 261 
at ls . 1916 93, 240, 377 7,731,672 13,245,808 17 '996 334 8,780,614 11,809,205 58,421,657| 410,166,920 979 
Merchants Life, Des Moines, Ia............0cccecccueee 1917 99 482,140 1,031,634 1,689,878 481.925) 946,214| 712,739,449) 56,521,232 
1916 282,715 858,013 950,067 404,641 766,664 2,829,734| 50,104,102, —8,240,668 
| | 











¢ Began business in 1917. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE 
Total +Surplus 
NAME AND LOCATION OF Year. Admitted | (Assigned and 
COMPANY. Assets Unassigned) 
E nd of Year. 
1917 | 704,025,515, 42,876,096 
Metropolitan Life, New York, N. Y........ wn al 
1916 608,097 ,634 38,910,874 
Michigan Mutual, Detroit, Mich.... 1917 13,194,661 1,172,919 
1916 12,841,896 1,187,338 
Midland Insurance, St. Paul, Minn. 1917 24: 23) é 
1916 230,239 
Midland Life, Kansas City, Mo........ 1917 169,007 
1916 162,256 
Midland Mutual, Columbus, O.... 1917 144,400! 
1916 408,157 
Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb........ 1917 180,382 
1916 164,009 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, Minn........ 1917 720,950 
1916 5 
Mi ississippi Beneficial, Indianola, Miss..... . 1917t ¢ 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, N 1 2 SR 1917 1: 5,600, 800 
1916 15,254,470 
Mutual Life, New York... 1917 633,999,569 94,769,056 
1916 624,530,044, 98,108,118 
New England Mutual, Boston.................. 1917 84,549,287 8,148,029 
1916 
New York Life, New York, N. Y... 1917 
1916 
North American, Chicago, Ill................02+- 1917 
1916 
North American Life and Casualty, Minneapolis, Minn... 1917 
1916 
North Carolina M. & P., Durham, N. C....... 1917 
1916 
Northern Life, Seattle, Washi... 0... 02 ..ccccecetcns ; 1917 
; 1916 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 1917 
1916 
Olio state |\Cohinb ass Oe cic oad sive needs eve eeswes 1917 
1916 
Oklahoma National, Oklahoma City, Okla... 1917 3, 
1916 1,065,067 394 564 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, Cal................... 1917 42,068,783 5,266,705 
1916 38,727,197 4,929 075 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa.. 1917 159,112,778 207,068,222 
1916 ‘ 196,130,046 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa... 1917 863,878 
1916 907,277 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, Conn.......... 1917 3,446,016 
1916 | 3: 083,411 
Postal Life, New York...........00.-- 1917 | 9 647, 301 330,069 
|} 1916 | 9,618,763 341,001 
Prairie Life, Omaha, Neb... | 1917 | 257,417 137,7 779 
|} 1916 200,079 7 
Provident Insurance Co., Bismarck, N. D............. 1917 214,478 
1916 | 112,644 106,509 
Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia......... 1917. | 100,523,463 11,802,943 
1916 | 94,631,505 11,216,669 
Quick Payment Old Line, St. Louis, Mo...... i 1917 50,279 23,502 
| 1916 38,818 23,642) - 
Register Life, Davenport, Ia.............0cc000- | 1917 2,129,571 186,042 
| 1916 | 1,880,382 126,004 
Rockford Life, Rockford, Ill....... 1 1917 | 384,311 156,203 
| 1916 330,803 157,997 
Royal Union, Des Momes, Ta... sc.cide ccc cecscecs cece 1917 | 7,428,188 pan 355 
: 1916 | 6.637 ,388 3,46 
Scandia Wate, Cincanee WW, i. es ase ceceeceeetceceds 1917 3,156,512 
‘ : - ; 1916 2,536,936 
Southeastern Life, Greenville, S. C...........ccccecceee 1917 885,335 
1916 738,991 
sotither: States, Atlanta, Ga... 3.5 ks ccc cewsicee 1917 2,299,724 
= 1916 2,006,731 
Southland Este, Dallas, Vet... 0... cect vsisycvces cs 1917 3,003,933 
‘ 1916 2,499,076 
SouthWesterm Eife, Dallag, Tex ...s cccccccisecdoscscuces 1917 5,224,644 
P P 1916 4,429,156 
Standard Life, Des Moines, Ta...........cccsccccece 1917 372,602 49,573 
: F 1916 303,781 53,919 
State Life, Great Balls, Mont. oo isccssesccsesceccs cass 1917 266,827 174,099 
. : ‘ | 1916 216,804 165,465 
Surety Fund Life, Minneapolis, Minn.............. -| 1917 787,517 120,561 
' | 1916 711,572 116,144 
Loledo: bravelers; Boledo, ©}. ncvsccccccestcccnsnscceent IZ 228,538 112,464 
1916 212,852 114,474 
Travelers, Hartford, Conn...........cccccccecesceseces | 1917 | 129,311,110 15,570,7 
oe . ‘ - | 1916 | 115,095,273 ‘ 5 
Ew City Life, St. Paul, Minti. oc.<:c.cccescccsscncsss | 1917 | 225,043 
= 7 r = e | 1916 | 204,606 
United States Eafe, New York... 0c 600s sce ccte vee | 1917 | 7,240,364 ye 
| 1916 7,492,651 481,886 
O75 | 1917 | 14,008,422) 1,407,782 
Western and Southern, Cincinnati, O..................-.] 
| 1916 11,932,037 1,140,260 
Wester: Life, Des Momies, Ta. 0... 0c occcciecccucnceses | 1917 | 514,082 270,335 
ee ‘ | 1916 | 384,797 233,564 
Wisconsin Bife, Madison, Wis. << 6.6 3sc cc ccececccecsss | 1917 | 495,839 37,665 
1916 446,073 35,105 


| 





+ Including capital. 
¢ Started business in 1917. 


COMPANIES OF 


The minus sign (—) indicates a decrease in insurance in force. 


Premiums 
Received 
ir Year. 


138,455,649 


125,261,318 


1,700 647 
1,639,343 
133,687 
107,271 
385,889 
382 





A62 
1.218, 767 
1,015. 

191074 

32,071,308 

29 178.043] 

64,751,711 

61,906,085 


12,340,507 
11 C67 ,837 
103,444 087 | 
96,159,821} 
1,012,598 
904 764 
12,48¢ 

9 97( 
606,698 
489,117 
611,851] 
524,207 
55,157 S2s 
51,899,489 
450,519 
373,839 
344,764 
287 258 
6,697 ,634 
6,146,701 





125,213 
967 ,64¢ 
7,517,765 
6,280,042 
1,402,514 


THE 





1,400,051 
103,154 
95,327 
126,684 
31,949 
14,010,446 
12,504, 778 





417 if 701 
390,678 
120,242 
100,580, 






.202} 
,680} 
1,103,013} 

903 359 





254,457 
228,1 26 
649,723 
611,842 
879 638 
776,983 
1,249,992 
1,086,121 
213,992 
180,246 
90,481 
77,937 
240,204 
217,360 
69,093 
60,819 


16,618,938 
13,735,721 
28,892 

29 556 
700,187 
733,022 


109; 091 
91,601 


r Including 


UNITED STATES IN 


Total Income 
in Year. 


$ 
192,945,981 


152,387,597 








2. 
163! 504 
i 36,17 73 
459 352 
382,904 





1, 503.047 
1, 284 016 





‘ 23,334 
91 ‘300916 


16,192,941 
14,774,267 
145,969,948 
137 680,256 
1,211£96 
1,097,209 
50,470: 
19,906 
624,794! 
501,198 | 
697 374 | 
596,849! 
T5118, 5S} 





14 

434, 399 
421,762 

350,176 

8,930,760 

8,195,253 | 


37,141,968 | 


0; 5)* 34,075,387 


bp 43 





8,667 "0s 
2,016,564 
1,957,347 
121,074} 
139,781 
169,677 
80,047 


18,725,175 


17,196,177 
31 090 
39,916 





20} 
114, 80 6 


2,295,101| } 
2,008,115} 
1,268,009 
1 (0: 26,304 | 





1,608,358 
3 390,060) 
51 





301,906 
373,476 
79,886 
72,195 


22,734 
18,47¢ 





18 


42 
41,214 
39,634 





4,485,711 
304 556 
193,024 
136,547 
117,599 


Total 


Payments to 
-olicyholders 


in Ye ar. 

s 
58,792,940 
52,175,603 

1,426,050 


1 255,72 9 





139/883 
56,140 
57,587 

544 S84 

501 394 
66,785 

20,6 94, 440 





68,654 844 


7,811,939 
7,750,210 
86,938,638 
$1,415,138 
241,9H 
288,352 

4 972 

314 

237 S64 


209,436 





201235 
196/889 
$1,820,509 





21 ,698 


7,222,210 
6,650,621 
1,506 
468 
970,799 
994,214 
1,300,731 
1,144,812 
22,706 
14,106 
49,929 
35,815 








1917. 


Total 
Disburse- 
ments in 
Pear. 


§ 
98,966,107 
87,607 309 


2,019,498 
1,828,856 





2 

407, 136 
183,613 
146,856 
999,639 
858,707 
182,681 
27,199 842 
26,400, 400 
83,441,234 
80,864,774 


10,479,576 
10,073,C91 
105,741265 
97,661,982 

707, 160 


442 435 
5,310,694 


25,282,679 
23,426,618 
901 522 
756,578 
6,614,412 
6,477,038 
1,534,649 
1,448,067 


130,472) 
34 3792 
13,800,049) 
12,307 091 | 
40,479| 


29,278 


288,331) 


293,023 
96, 191| 
30,717) 


1,504,597 | J 
1,280, 733| 
664,342} 
603,150 
174,822 
209,358 
505,045 
494 436) 
561,383 
563,080) 
a 878 





13,514,126 
11,303,960 
18,732 
23,696} 
1 2 9 563 > 


1,300,193 
3,314, on 


3 035,2 201 











New Business 


Year (Includ-| _ ) 
ing Revivals).| End of 





Continued. 


Paid for in 


391¢ 


po 840. $25 | 92,03 


-279 016,103} ¢ 
9,147,885 
9 103,287 
1,619 00¢ 





7,033 92¢ 
b2 2 i 203 










7,764 42> 





158,164 545 
3,369 924 
2,849, 09 
3,381 9U¢ 


110,032 ,74( 





1 339 30% 
1,579,213 





10,649,991 
9,904,160 
8,208,899 
5; 706 1608 





25,871 

1 144,000 
915,394 
1,8( 19,538 
297,494 
184,156 


186,843,719 
116,056,033 
253,000 
487 500 
2,923,930 
2,989,801 
646,054,318 
c3 one 250 








reinsurance. 


5 Industrial business. 


52,16: 








Whole 
Amount in 
Force 
Year. 
» 


2,974,087 





1,77: 


1 450,061,328 
60,129,374 


04,219,149 





21,005 610 
10,575,; 328 
8,785,771 
37,683,618 
31,342,669 
61,970,250 


915,297 422 
830,765,506 
1,773,411,526 
2| 1,687,797 ,276 





375,494 {658 
337.40 





F 36-61 a63 5 
31,748,132 
600 ,CC0 





; 324 
1,505,464 984 
12,870,923 
10,708,924 
10,368,889 

8, “or a nytt 





27,664,642 
197,697,509 
179,815,823 

40,281,757 

39,588,936 





4 286 519 
1,079,150 
389,073,549 
353,127,209 
61,019,863 
$959,771 
13,936,882 
13,001,213 
4,195,818 
3,640,945 


50,110,406 
44,105,695 
30, 913 706 
25,433,504 
10,781 902 2 
10,31: 5,056 
21,258,777 
19,228,651 
30,139,790 
26,005,070 
42,713,070 
35,751,585 

7,569,858 

6,351,809 

2,500,371 

2,106,000 
13,780,430 
14,244,038 

1,811,042 

1,597,328 


617,239,004 
476,315,842 
1,023,000 
993,500 
24,140,644 
24, 419, 158 
695,256,903 
19, "84: 2'994 
686,500,543 
€18,060,069 
7,019,020 
5,010,611 
4,067,152 
3,343,603 


c Ordinary business. 


Gain in 
Amount in 
Force 
in Year. 


b) 
6130,603,419 
€323,146,483 
6116,824,630 
€169,116,022 

2,910,225 
3,188,526 
1,168,881 
353,500 
1,405,492 
1,433,959 
3,224,375 
3,368,355 
1,792,557 
1,167,286 
6, $41 009 
3,143,661 
6982 939 
s 34,5 25,616 


















2'944,519 
80,250 





$5,452 413 3 
~ 2°161.999 
2,126,350 
1 937,623 
1 424,759 
14,044 845 
11,255,916 
' 
58,705,968 
52,643,241 
7,452,560 
2,201.C01 
17,281,686 
12,302,824 
692,821 











35,946,340 
23,435,601 
660,092 
6257 ,440 
2,935,669 
1,012,131 
554, 873 
796,868 
6,004,711 
4,698,545 
5,480,202 
3,314,529 
466,346 
2,232,766 
2,030,126 
2,044,167 
4,134,720 
1,370,009 
6 961, 485 


—463,608 
1,134,035 
213,714 
123,967 


140,923,162 
81,500,637 
29,500 
357,000 
—278,514 
—501,589 
68,756, 360 
1,782,925 
612/057, 100 
c 2,9 6,659 
2,008,409 

1 4 133 
723°549 

64: 32 234 
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[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


How long should an agent work a fellow 
for insurance? Well, that depends on the 
man—and the agent. Some men could stand 
it as long as they live and then never insure— 
thick-skinned bone heads! Some would vi- 
ciously resent a third or fourth attempt with 
language that had a sulphurous odor—nin- 
compoops! 

Some agents could call on a man a hundred 
times, and do it so graciously they would not 
vear out their welcome. Others would make 
themselves so obnoxious the second interview 
that they would kill their chances “deader'n a 
door nail.” 

By “working” is meant keeping a man’s 
name on your list, calling on him occasionally, 
sending him a circular now and then, refusing 
to take “No!” for an answer, and soliciting 
his business whenever an opportune time 
occurs. 

On general principles a man does not cease 
to be a prospect and therefore workable so 
long as he lives and is not adequately pro- 
tected. 

Tactful soliciting has secured application 
after three, five, ten—yes, even after fifteen 


vears of patient waiting. But that is a very 


THE SPECTATOR 
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slow game. The earnest, aggressive solicitor 
must have quicker returns. Every effort must 
be made to close your man on the first or sec- 
ond interview. However, when unable to do 
so, my advice is as follows: get a definite date 
(if possible) when he will be willing to take 
the matter under favorable consideration, and 
let him alone until then—only sending a birth- 
day card or calendar. When you can’t get a 
definite date from him after trying twice (your 
very best to close him)—look for greener pas- 
tures. It will never give you a brown-stone 
front to keep everlastingly threshing over and 
over old straw. Just another jab—never say 
can’t insure a man until he’s dead! 

What about competition? When should it 
cease? When the man signs the application— 
when the doctor has examined him—when the 
policy is delivered to him—or when? Well, 
there may be a difference of opinion about this 
matter, but I am bold enough to state that I 
think’ all competition should cease when a 
man evidences his purchase by signing the ap- 
plication. The application is an order for 
goods made in good faith, or else the goods 
are not sold. A word, Henry: Know your 
goods and your man—not a single word 
against your competitor. Amplify your policy 
until the man wants it; then when he signs up 
gct his check and give him a binding receipt. 
If you do that every time you won’t need to 
worry about competition. R. ©. Ticixos: 

—A bill providing for a health insurance bureau 
under the jurisdiction of the State Labor Department 
has been introduced in New York. 


Thursday 


Right Up to the Minute 

(Concluded from page 13) 
safe. I would rather pay a hundred dol- 
lars for taxes for soldier insurance than 
for any other cause I know. I am will- 
ing to go my last dollar for the cause, and 
in order to do this I have doubled my old 
line insurance as a guaranty of a nest 
egg with which to start over again. What 
have you to say to that?” 


[This timely argument for life insurance 
will be found helpful to the solicitor. Com- 
panies, managers and general agents desir- 
ing copies in leaflet form should address 
THE SPECTATOR.] 


Guardian Life of America 


The Germania Life of New York has received 
a decision in the New York courts approving 
the change of name to Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America. The new name will go 
into effect March 1. 








Treasurer of Atlantic Life 


E, A.,Saunders has been elected treasurer of 
the Atlantic Life of Richmond. Mr. Saunders 
has been connected with the home office for a 
number of years and has been chosen to re- 
lieve President Strudwick of the duties of 
treasurer. 


“Uncle Donald’s Life Insurance” 


“T have just read the instructive and enter- 
taining little story ‘‘Uncle Donald’s Life In- 
surance,” by Ira C. Edwards. It is a dandy 
good story. Every agent ought to read it and 
have his prospects read it.’’-—William T. Nash. 








WASHINGTON SAYS: 


success.”’ 


A POLICYHOLDER SAYS: 


AN AGENT SAYS: 


WE SAY: 


regularly by ‘*‘The Company of 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 





A PEEP INTO OUR PRIVATE FILES 


AN OFFICIAL OF THE U. S. GOVERNMENT AT 


“IT have your letter of October 1st with the bulletin 
which you are mailing to your policyholders and thank you 
forit. This work is the kind that is going to make the 
Second Liberty Loan of 1917 an overwhelming 


“The service which you perform for your policy- 
holders is without a doubt unequaled by any of your 
competitors. This Health Service beats anything 
I have ever seen. ‘May your tribe increase. 


“Tf a man doesn’t make good with The Germania Life 
Insurance Company it is his own fault.”’ 


Since these are but samples of many letters received 
Modern Insurance 
Service,’”? THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, established 1860 under the laws of the State of 
New York, it should be worth something to YOU to ask 
T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies, 50 Union 
Square, New York City, to tell YOU more about the SER- 
VICE which this Company is rendering ITS COUNTRY, 
ITS POLICYHOLDERS AND ITS FIELDMEN. 








Established 
1867 











tion, and the wide world in these troublous times, by its signal 
aid in the development of the Country’s Agricultural Resources. 


The manifold service of the past half century may safely be 


accepted as a criterion of larger service in store for its policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. 


For information address Allan Waters, Second Vice-Pres, 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
Jesse R. Clark, President 











Fifty years of success 


The Strength of the Com- 
pany—the growth of a half 
century—towering back 
ofevery policy con- 
tract, assures the 
largest possi- 
ble measure of 
security, ser- 
vice, and saving 
to the insured. 


The wisdom 
of the founders 
in restricting the 
Company’s investments to 
farm loans, has through- 
out the years afforded 
the largest degree of safety, 
together with the greatest 
earning power on its in- 
vested funds. It has in 
addition served the Na- 


Cincinnati 
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A Method of Calculating Premiums 


The usual method of calculating the pre- 
miums and reserves other than for ordinary 
life on policies issued on the preliminary term 
method, has been to accumulate the premium 
for a pure endowment to make up the reserve 
to the required standard at the time fixed. 

There is another method of looking at the 
problem which gives the same results, and in 
some cases may be easier to handle. We may 
take the amount which is allowed to be spent 
the first year in acquisition and spread it over 
the premium-paying period. 

If the basis is the twenty-pay life premium, 
as in Illinois, the company is allowed to spend 
in expenses and claims the first year Px +1. 
The insured pays during the whole twenty 
years 1Ps41. The increase in the annual pre- 
mium over the net level premium is Ps +1 — 

Px, and this amount each year compensates 
for the amount spent the first year. 

On a policy which has fifteen years to run, 
and on which the company spends Px... the 
irst year, the annual sum required for fifteen 
vears to make up the initial expenditure 1s 

ax 20 
(49Ps «1 — » Px) —— 
ax 15 
The expression is perfectly general. It may be 
All that is 
necessary is to substitute the required value 
for m in 


modified in any way required. 


(P< 41— »bx) —— 


ax n 


This amount, of course, is added to the net 
It depends entirely on the 
number of years the preliminary term is to 
run. The addition to a fifteen-pay life pre- 
mium is exactly the same as to a fifteen-year 
endowment. 

If the modification is on the whole-life plan 


level premium. 


the formula becomes 


ax 


(Pxs,1 — Px) —— 


ax n| 


net level premium, 


As this produces the same premium as under 
the common method the reserves may be found 
the usual way. It may, however, be simpler in 
some cases to use the formula 


«fh 
t Vx n—axit.n t DY, 


where ¢ represents the above formula for the 
adjustment in the premium. 

For example, a thirty-pay life policy—modi- 
fied on the whole-life plan—net level reserve 
to be made up in fifteen years. 


Annual premium for first fifteen years: 


ax 
sox + ( Px 1— Ps) —- 
ax 5 
Thereafter :oPx. 
A thirtv-year endowment: 
ax 
Px g0| -+ (Px+1— Px) —— 
axis 


Thereafter Px x0. 
[f modified on the twenty-pay life plan, full 
reserve at the end of twenty years: 
Px + »Px), 


(Pe 
and 
Px ool + (soPs+1— Px). 
The first-year net premium may be obt: 
by adding the amount of the premium for a 





one-year term insurance at age X to the modi- 
fied renewal premium, and deducting wPx +1, or 
Px.., according as the modification is on the 
twenty-pay life or ordinary life basis. 

The Illinois Standard is applicable only when 
the net level premium, plus the Illinois addi- 
tion, is not less than the twenty-payment life 
full preliminary term net renewal premium. 

EXAMPLE: 

Age thirty-five—fifteen-payment life ordinary 
life basis, three per cent. 

Modification for fifteen years.......... $1.13 





Net level premium, age thirty-five...... 36.34 
Net renewal premium.............. $37.47 
Add one-year term premium........... 8.69 
$46.16 

Deduct ordinary life premium, age 36... 21.74 
First year’s net premium........... $24.42 


Views on Low-Priced Policies 

Brief mention was made in THE SPECTATOR 
of March 7 relative to the action taken by the 
executive committee of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York on the subject of low- 
Resolutions adopted by the 
committee and ratified by the association in 
March, 1915, were reaffirmed. 

The committee adopted a resolution emphati- 
cally that, in condemning the low- 
priced policies issued by any one particular 
company, the association was acting for any 


priced policies. 


denying 


group of companies or for any single company. 
The committee stated that the Life Under- 
Association acted upon “‘its 
own initiative for good and sufficient reasons.”’ 
The resolutions of March, 1915, which were 
1918, are as follows: 


writers entirely 


reaffirmed on March 5, 


RESOLUTIONS 
Whereas, several companies, namely, the Me- 
tropolitan, 4#tna, New York Life and Travel- 
ers, have seen fit to put upon the market poli- 
cies carrying an inadequate loading and 


Whereas, It would be impossible to support 
a company paying a living commission to its 
agents, or give sound protection to its policy- 
holders, if such policies alone were issued, and 

Whereas, This Association believes that every 
company should fix its loading and pay such 
commissions to its agents as it sees fit; yet this 
Association thinks that the loading fixed or 
commissions paid by any company should be 
uniform, be it 

Resolved, That this Association goes on 
record protesting to the Metropolitan, A%tna, 
New York Life and the Travelers against the 
continued issuance of such competitive policies 
as they now issue, and be it 

Resolved, That this Association does appeal 
to other companies doing business in the State 
against the proposed issuance of such compe- 
titive policies as mentioned above, and be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent by the Secretary of this Association to 
all companies doing business in this State, to 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
and to the other Underwriters Association of 
this State, asking for their support and co- 
operation. 

Be It Resolved, That the executive commit- 
tee of The Life Underwriters Association of 
New York again restates its position as being 
opposed to any special form of insurance upon 
which a company could not be maintained should 
that form of insurance alone be issued. 

Be It Further Resolved, That the executive 
committee take this occasion to express its ap- 
preciation to those companies who did issue 
such policies, but who have withdrawn them 
from the market and to hope that no company 
in the future will see fit to violate this prin- 
ciple. 

Be It Further Resolved, that the Secretary of 
this Association is hereby instructed to send a 
copy of these resolutions to all life insurance 
companies doing business in this State; the 
Superintendent of Insurance; the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, and to the other 
underwriters associations in this State for their 
information. 


Moratorium Law Amended 

Life insurance companies are studying the 
premium moratorium plan in the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ civil rights bill now pending in Con- 
They find that the bill was amended in 
conference by striking out the section 
provided that in all where under the 
terms of the contract of insurance any person 
other than the assured had a vested interest 
therein, the consent of such other person shall 
be included in the application for the benefits 
of the moratorium. It is asserted this was 
done to save the soldiers and sailors the trou- 
ble of securing consents from beneficiaries and 
others. Insurance lawyers hold that if these 
consents are not secured, as is provided by the 


zress. 
which 
cases 


contract, there will be numerous cases where 
the companies will be compelled to pay twice 
under the same policy. 


Farmers Life of Denver 
The four State Insurance Departments in- 
terested in the Farmers Life of Denver have 
agreed to permit the company to continue in 
business if the stockholders will raise $275,000 
to put into the company. 
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Premiums Total _ Total 
NAME AND i OCATION OF Year Admitted | (Assigned and} Received {Total Income Payments to Disburse- 
COMPANY. Assets | Unassigned) | in Year. in Year. Policy holders} ments in 
End of Year. End of Year. | | in Year. ‘ear. 
| astbtiacmnadeiaiit a a ese —s es 
| 9 ; | 377.5 03,407 0 | 13,139,450 18, O86 950) 
‘ er | 1917 140,584,445 20 ae 870} 17,377,586 A 46 | é 5 \ 
a _ ee ee eae a ae ee Te ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ee: . 
tas Life, Hartiord, Con | 1916 | 131,298'624, 21/138'776| _14'865/649| 20/837’ 431 | 12,623,637| 16,724 1125} 
; Pere Ce cy: || ee ee 1917 1,184,375 041) 396,405 543,455 176 291,850) 
Amnetican Bankers, Cilcag 1916 929943 325,542) 355,511 421,829 | 64,047 289/974 | 
1917 5,206,754| 1,289,123) 2,309,405) 2,617,167] 751,768) 1,771,286 
ica entral, Galveston, Tex............0-eee rere ited | : | 
ESR ne 1916 4,336,055) 1,026,290 2,241,944) 2,490,071 654,998] 1,763,885 
rican National, St. Louis, Mo.........-.--.++5+ 1917 535,122 285,086 189,426 215,533 | 23,457 140,992] 
Retcas Sees, 1916 442°504 | 279173 151,409 173,471| 10,546 117'430) 
| 
P ¢ 5,206,754} ; 2,309,405 7,167) 751,768 1,771,286) 
American National, Galveston, Tex..........-.-.000+055 1917 gece! 1,123,641 05 | ee ae | 
1916 4,336,055) 1,026,290} 2,241,944 2,490,071) 654,998 1,763,885} 
BAR MAME Wes sino 0 sce cssnerccncncce 1917 4,215,837, -765,215| (1,195,436) 1,442,533, 354,273 778,327, 
Atlantic Li 1916 3,534,207) 640,057 1,018,416 1,231,526, 345,758 727,375) 
1917 4,039,768} 561,447 1,112,543 1,287,401 445,779 874,081| 
alti Tite Moaliamore Mi 6666.6 56s sce www esses | | 
Baltimore Life, Balti 1916 3,608,326 481,896 1,019,461 1,178,282! 433,551 $28,250 
ck fe: Des Mioines: Fo... 55:5 caccaiies dase ows oan 1917 33,289,954 | 1,143,316 8,949,443 10,562,168) 5,426,370 7,686,589 
as roe 1916 | 30,345,087/ 1,200,507 8,026.020| 9.563.051] 8247,861/ 7,088,168 
b SAVIMER, TOPEKA ON 6.6.50 5.0sos See wee acme seesees 1917 ‘076, 87 | 344,267 263,925 322,659 ,169 147,415 
ssanaieaiiaaee die 1916 806,251 | 323219 240,276 284°702| 39/909 142'986 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass..........-....200-e000 0: 1917 24,800,122) 1,999; 103} 3,027,119/ 4,189,457| 2,260,612) 2,979,450) 
1916 23,621,208) 1 921 1835) 2 330 238 3,936,208) 2,446,427 3,139 051 | 
State, Sacramento, Cal... 0.0... scenees see. 1917 2,442,859} 720,877 851,180 1,037.693 212,594 678,603| 
aaanalaln 1916 2,069,735) 744°101| | 730,721|  1/441,630/ «178,964 855,961 | 
Central Life, Ottawa, T...06 06. c ce leee ieee eae seen cess 1917 1,978 662) 402/494 | 604,503 715,420) 177,502 413,764) 
1916 1,658,073} 361,789) 519,424 604,011 122/800 316,701 | 
1917 3,532,070) 334,057) 1,428,795 1,604,818 504,456 1,160,514} 
Colonial Life, Jersey City, N. J.........-. eee cece eee | | 
olonial Life, Jersey 1916 3,084 ra 273,959} ‘1,321,761 1,478,639) 448,809} 1,217,714) 
Columbia Life, Cincinnati, O........66.:6.0:5 seas oe ees 1917 1,385,824 200,099 313,372 381,480] 112,677 248,649} 
-olumbia 1916 1,248'348| 218,292 281,874 354,452) 105,326 267,980} 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus, O..............--.000055 1917 1 135, 886} 294,083 373.916 445,420] 104.792 299/837 
; 1916 '915,782| 282,888 337,328 386,768 69,821 177,916 
Continental Life, Salt Lake City, Utah.................. 1917 2,089,452) 386,554 641,211 757.244 187.738 435,272 
1916 1,759,881 | 375,704 596,882 697,096 157,375} 456,749 | 
Piktiorn 7.; Bt Ad Noto, Me 6a essicce wee acecnis vewex 1917 240,842| 10,652 86,623 99,028 28,626 64,670} 
1916 209,266) 11,646 74,895 85,262 23,783 53,389 | 
Equitable Life, Washington, D. C..............----000- 1917 713,101} 132,205 416,732 451,650} 122,208 334 049) 
4 1916 586,766 129,080 359,990 391 379| 112,788 312,574) 
Equitable of Iowa, Des Moines, Ia............-.+--.006- 1917 22, 560,402 2,950,852 4,436,984 | 5,614.931| 1,789,407 3,130,509] 
1916 19 "890 951) 2 741 997 5,614,931} | 4,871,759} 1 785,017 | 2 903 663) 
Farmers and Bankers, Wichita, Kan.................- 1917 993, 176 484.053 585. 279| 672. '372\ 77,131 381 "361 | 
1916 991 128) 454,615 442,656) 500.709 | 81,927 331,492) 
| 
Farmers National, Chicago, Il]..................... 1917 477,639) 318,002 186,062} 217,804} 25,796 182,104] 
1916 422,936) 323,004 124,692; 192: 88 35| 19,928 139,947} 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa......... 1917 34,450,303) 4,004,002 5,212,288 | 7,060,745| 3,448,081 4,759,219) 
7 | 1916 32,181,517, 3,837,239| 4,998,741, 6,792'160| 4,697,888} 5/980,062 
Pisst Mational, Pieite SD ivkcescccccccoscs soos esa seein | 1917 "824 064) 299662 214 824 | 263.403 | 67.662 171,370| 
| 1916 735,039] 242/201 205,034 | 245,848 | 63,756 172,442) 
Girard Life, Philadelphia, Pa.........-....-.+.+++-. 1917 1,595,648) 526,814 310,334 | 386,707 99,948 213,694 | 
. 1916 1,419,609 521,062 288,054 | 355,622 82,855 205,409 | 
Great Republic, Los Angeles, Cal.................00000 1917 970,780) 607,449 309,599 | 360.706 57,855 225,921 | 
1916 839,97 6) 576,878 316,504 | 388,651 109,674 363,459 | 
Great Southern. Birmingham, Ala........... 1917 74 286,756 166,306 | 248,766 93,491 158,989 | 
| 1916 655.4 3B 254,242 164,273 206,957 65,749 128/823) 
Home Life and Accident, Fordyce, Ark....... 1917 1,014,699) 333,189 191,595 233,080 69,830 167,598 | 
: 1916 "886; 218| 294,905 159,120} 208,066 80,560 64,428 
Indiana National, Indianapolis, Ind............ 1917 1,781,797 469,909 380,615}, 513,446 174,354 388,278 
6 ; 1916 1,704,221 yo 356,72 3 488,808 173,780 342,066 
Inter-Mountain Life, Salt Lake City, Utah..... 1917 597,413 185,237 250,786 294,353} 54,802 169,663 
1916 462,088 170,544 229,801 264,383 | 54,752 180,144 
Towa Life, Waterloo, Ta.........0..0.0c00ee00. 1917 354.960 103. 265 80,675 95,608} 21,183 54,634 
| 1916 306,344 104972 82,472 100,575} 14,491 52,430 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, N. C................4.. 1917 8,464,405 1,294,131 2,150,497 2,615,183 677,077 1,473,763 
|; 1916 7,376,277 1,186,144 1,742,397 2,132, wad 585,499 1,139,996] 
| 1917 156,350,086 12,720,941 33,737,891 41,169,282! | 16,982,092 26,584 ,024 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston, Mass..................0.- 
1916 141,394,447 11,706,327 30,847,214 37,606,720} 15,652,770 24,235,610 
Kansas Life, Topeka, Kan..............02000000e0ee es 1917 810,570 704,277 141,239 234,435 10,403 212,491 
| 1916 762,119 674,325 65,922 261,859 1 285 87,561 
La Fayette Life, La Fayette, Ind.................... 1917 1,406,205 140,318 329,493 399,801 127,742 244,829 
1916 1,240,946 128,618 326,795 391,011 108,634 241,404 
: 1917 16,560,439 2,475,286 4,404,122 5,278,170 1,493,444 3,391,779 
Life Ins. Co. of Virginia, Richmond, Va................ 
1916 14,464,717 2,284,280 3,986,002 4 om 1,302,922 3,037,206 
Lutheran International, Ottawa, Ill.................... 1917 129,523 118,809 20,492 27. ,045) 5,468 37,382 
1916 125,223 120, 326 5,935 93 090) wwiiesson 76,665 
Marquette Life, Springfield, Il]...............0......... 1917 760,058 260,100 151,433 191,741} 54,567 132'295| 
1916 690,065 265,646 136,371 167, 069 | 46,658 97,691 
Maryland Life, Baltimore, Md.................. 0.00.5. 1917 3,712,934 465,301 451,024 640,655 381,170 548,300] 
1916 3,662,173 503,479 407,871 589,597 | 352,487 509,615) 
Mid-Continent, Oklahoma City, Okla.................. 1917 407,761 160,509 131,683 223,607 | 28,664 137,630 
1916 326,365 123,910 91,582 105, 926) 30,421 103,819} 
Missouri State, St. Louis, Mo....................0000.. 1917 17,025,068 3,089,662 5,087,382 6,123,998 | 1,433,985 2 363 995] 
1916 14,142,964 2 666, 597 4,180,880 4 ‘985, ,867 | 1 308, 745 2/950, 444 
Montana Life, Helena, Mont........................... 1917 1,925,370 643,251 733,261 882,969 125,632 476,710 
. 1916 1,497,331 600,769 577,915 696,367 | 123,296 409,471 
National-American, Burlington, Ia....................4. 1917 352,253 16,625 173,452 190,447 | 48,521 154,175 
1916 307,169 26,926 182,399 199, 248) 46,211 138 '300| 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt.......................... | 1917 68,590,708 9,960,117 8,197,857 11,558,521 | 7,013,086 8 844, 505| 
} 1916 66,832 ,32¢ 10,653,435 7,839,960 11 083,885! 6,846,100 ; 9 
National of U. S. A., Chicago, Ill.................0..... 1917 15,260,230 1,528,698 3,019,442 3,799,099 | 1,672,382 2,832,220] 
_ 1916 14,294 766 1,556,910 2,795,194 3,461 935| 1,557,391 2562796 | 


28. 


New Business 


| Paid for in 


Year (Includ- 
ing Revivals). 


$ 
185,707,588 
106,922,466 
4,528,550 
4,892,099 
616,280,143 
€8,736,623 
22/615,596 
c11,391,831 
3,033,203 
2)853,211 
616,280,143 
¢8,736,623 
622,615,596 
¢11,391,831 
7,566,404 
8,015,636 
67,192,431 
(923,049 
86,179,275 
(971,513 
52,292,402 
45,743,850 
2,010,000 
2,203,866 
9,877,326 
9,701,211 


8,305,078 
13,536,903 
4,957,799 
4 079, 195 
b11 299, 1699 


2,454, 677 
3,099 889 
2°740,257 
2,098,267 
4,634,694 
6,332,971 
676,506 
610,208 

4 ,750,958 
4,601,530 
30 915 5; 900 
26,226,391 
6,979,051 


5,951,232 


2,906,250 
2,523,000 
18,412,379 
18,024,116 
1,873,000 
2,173,500 
1,710,842 


1,035,000 
1,102,500 
1,944,626 
2,537,762 
1,895,392 
3,326,911 
2,744,889 
2,756,720 
442,760 
762,000 
18,565,456) 
11,592,412 
694,077,961 
677,687 909 
b121,322 2? 5707 
c63,711,922 
3,173,116 
1,393,963 
1,886,835 
2,161,811 
023; 736,203 
7 ‘900, 262 
24 276, 079 


c7 051 "552 


41 ni8 "44 


6,862,137 
6,086,640 
2,069,459 
1,909,038 
27,463,965 
27,052,173 
19,820,005 








17,458,341 


Thursday 


TRANSACTIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THEUNITED STATES IN 1917 


The figures presented herewith have been supplied officially to The Spectator Company by the life 
The figures for 1916 are inserted for purposes of comparison. 


Whole 
Amount in 

Force 
End of Year. 





$ 
572,916,282) 
467,545, 657 | 
13'817,414| 
12,045,476 | 
639,302,051 | 
26,462,988 | 
638,574,460) 
025 644 ,237 | 
6,250,257 | 
5 "443 036! 
639,302 051} 
€26,462,988 | 
638,574 460 
€25,644 237) 
36,513,647 | 
32/317,215| 
$22'145,425 
5, 862 069 
'20;209'247 | 
¢5,516,409| 
437,582,188! 
415,757,749 
9,085,790 
8,282,290 
88,497,032 
$2,758,157 


25,221,480} 
22,838,573 | 
18,317,329 
16 057 (013, 
633,425,365 
65,368,377 
630, 625, A461 
cd. 375 79 
10,896,462 
9,983,392 
9,892,942 
8,199,877 
19,082 968 
17 027 010) 


10,378 8,902 
140) 085,426 
118,320 453 

18 300 383 

14,514-886| 


6,031,750 
4,119,500 
142,022,569} 
135,643,006 
6,675,412 
6,092,779 
8,756,150) 
7,982,600) 
8,662,902) 
9,720,218) 
5,111,669 | 
4,946,769) 
6,155,882 | 
5,335,606] 
12,655,343 
12,546,409 
7,361,242 
6,357,403 | 
3,050,442 | 
3,048,289 


62,414,222 
50. 726, 743 
6525 764 060 
c449 532 233 
6494,984,100 
c399/349,681 
4 506,579 
1,884,813 
10,310,906 
10, 179,548 
699; 619 498 
632,171,064 
091. 791,862 
026, 097 350 
704 500 

203, 000 

4 460, 720 





129,199,279 


20,598,402 
16,014,759 
6,176,618 
5,095,097 
223,593,866 
212,037,400 
97,179,897 





Seer 





7,098,926, 


insurance companies named for 
February 


Gain in 
Amount in 
Force 
in Year. 








Ss 
Wig @ 938 
2 049 955 

6727591 
€818,751 
61,460,438 
1,277,766 
1,383,491 
1,413,383 
6727,591 
c818,751 
61,460,438 
61,277,766 
4,196,432 
4,618,317 
61,936,178 
€346,160 
61,695,886 
€384,354 
21,824,439 
17,460,892 

803,500 
1,035,698 
5,738,875 
5,236,121 


2,382,907 
7,4 88,82 0) 
2,260,316 
1,866,390 
62,799,904 
c—7,502 
62,802,095 
c—148,440 
913,070 
1,758,213 

1 945,12 ) 
1,520,077 
1,555,955 
2,112,396 
240,391 
203,430 
1,614,150 
1,534,358 
21,764,973 
17,965,336 
4,285,497 
3,312,902 


1,912,250 
1,092,750 
6,379,563 
3,287,224 
582,633 
681,832 
773,500 
1,189,119 
—1,057,316 
1,077,070 
164,900 
248,195 
820/276 
$39,220 
108,934 
—726,805 
1,003,839 
975,901 
2 153 

475 001 


11 687 479 
oO 205,873 3 
630. 779,960 
€50,182'552 
658,307,110 
638 031,210 
2,621,766 
1081/8313 
131,358 
144,194 
07,827,636 
c5,613,714 
08,477,452 
65,049,059 
501,500 
6203,000 
621,080 
281,650 
612,819 
877,460 
1,312,794 
397,517 
27,749,263 
22,318,886 


4,583,643 
4,535,890 
1,081,521 
1,042,481 
11,556,466 
11,050,279 
9,074,62() 








Oc 
Oh 
Om 


Pai 


Pro 


Pro 
Pru 
Put 


Reli 
Resi 
St.) 
Scra 
Secu 
Secu 
Secu 
Shen 
Sout 


Stan 


State 
State 
Iwo 

Unio 
Unio: 
Unite 


Volur 


West 


West 
West 


Wichi 


In 
1918, 
York 
New 
Y epri 
York 
King 

Ow 
Sin 
the ] 
Cutlo 
thick 
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TRANS ACTIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1917. Continued. 
































































| 
| 
| rT . 
_ otal +Surplus Premiums Total Total New Business Whole eS 
NAME AND LOCATION OF | Year. | Admitted |(Assignedand| Received |Total Income Payments to} Disburse- Paid for in Amount in Poca! 
COMPANY. Assets Unassigned) | in Year. in Year. Policyholders} ments in Year (Includ- Force "eaea 
” __|End of Year. E nd of Year. in Year. Year. ing Revivals). |End of Year. in Year 
in | $ a ° a. fe g nw ae a | a 
Nevada State, Reno, Nev*..............00ee00: -+an| ORE 258,435 51,927 ee ‘ 196,000] 196 000 s 
a North American, Omaha, Neb............ os 1917 17,837 358,527 74 573 3096-771} 11,876/507 1. Hyon 
-_s elias adi ae 13,041 330,308 76,713 3,199,806] 10,736,818 1 526, 115 
Nothern Assurance, Detroit, Mich......................| peek 145,403 497 834 77,225 3,103,022} 15,310,527 
Prion 131,850 363,240 92,389 2,831 "752| 13,707,102 
Occidental, Albuquerque, N. Mex...................545 Pies 184,517 287 555 90,772 3,175,287} 10,417°60] 
ett PA Pant 1916 174,936 ; 252,792 62,703 3,056,418] — 9.288,629 
y Ohio Nationa], Cincinnati, O.................. ear e eel pr 711,083 352,550 106,033 3,626,033 | 11,558,147 
co : | 687,317 282.00?| 4 64,733 180,142, 1,747,937] 9,103,634 
438 Omaha Eile, Omaha, Neb... 66002 cco cc esee een eal ped 19,561 152,030 160, 2 | ie 109,462 Sli 5,000 | 992.500 5 
Ass ania 6 14,162} 31,712 51,427 SR 31.736 386,000 
6 oe a, ee | ae f 1,584,544) 1,582'843/ 1,978,431 569,812} 1,346,090" 45,303,114. 5 336 boy 
491 ylo 5 "497 510) 1,441,791 1,402,339 3,801,979 | 537,028 1,141,837 40,446,446 23°17 78 767 
OO | | j | ‘ 
_ Peoples Life, Chicago, Ill................. ene peed 669,544) 121,934) 222,881 346,097 82,726 285,280 7,286,969 —2.746,434 
4 = © } 75 € 107 9 ¥¢ [02 7% » a 
438 ee Te a 1917 | a pry aes 59 a $26,724 3, 3.000.081 
ree Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind... er gait leans 1916 | 1,050,328 192,499 306 402 59,119 162.896 ; 3 > 
pees dines 1917 | 847,832 169,763 ‘ 60,840) 148,605 2/031, 566 iy 
a17 Peoria Life, Peoria, Ill...... Ny ee enor renter 1916 | 1,701,194 202,341 112,651 399,778 9,610,796; 21 027 56 3 
to , ee es 1917 | 1,349,: 351 184,947 90,121 332,452 4.204 17, 301460 
ee Pioneer Eile. Waticas City; Moe. 22. ie cdsccesnnere cs 1916 | yor 092 Loi ae a 96,076 
886 eae ' ; : 7 ; 7,908 6 7 35,986} 109,614 
vere Presbyterian Ministers Fund, Philadelphia, Pa....... re bord 881/854 . 1,431876 721'366| 818'976 
se pips 904, 306 iff ] "s 675,276} 744,727 - 
43 . ° eer ¢ , 42 
od Protective Life, Birmingham, Ala.................... : ae 252 ern : = md br ore q 149°54 500 "836 G69 
= . . 917 s oo 900) ‘ J 5 6,312,831 
po Provident Life, Des Moines, Ia.................... ee pent 140, 725 16,917| 79,715 1,467, 9: 36 ry 127,449 th cr 
Pe yi 142/833 96,511) 108,077 | 9,737 72,196] 1,404,745, 3; 316,265 $60,692 
121 1917 475,371,914 48,671,612) 111,336,383] 133,287,722) 50,470,243! 86,048,983, °403,090.019 42,039,767,297) 6187,905,042 
Prudential, Newark, N.J........ btarah eree en , 1916 . €273,459) 049 c1,418,670,438| 177537 ,529 
907 432,019,823, 55,145,208) 99,990,191| 119,009,983} 47,278,096| 76,531,170, 349,348,951 01,851,862,255) 156,573,906 
826 1917 — 434,996 c1,241,132,9C9| c126,340,934 
316 ; : . ‘ 671,494 290,069 478,186 502,749] 99,756 382.527; '9:290,061, 416,080,413/ —51/811'763 
390 Public Savings, Indianapolis, Ind....................... 1916 | | ’ (1378.402 €3,181,698 €346,472 
904 575,619 300,743 404,996 424,299 78,089} 346,535| ” 0,051,902 614,268,650! 42,081,308 
"502 | | | oe ; 1,642,292 2,835,226, 4991478 
095 - 7 2R6 > | 
098 ee oe 1917 7,550,502 1,363,094) 2,698,389 3,056,125 755,028] 1,988,678 26.363.586 563,717; 15,020.80 
40 Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa........... earn aeeaeas ‘ ot pablo ~,099,0 5| 755,02 7 26,363,586 86,563,717 15,020,804 
io ’ 8 1916 6 137 3,812 1,324,718 2,267,644 | 2,562,383] 616,390) 1,767,317 23'598'718 71,542,913 12949166 
213 Reserve Loan, Indianapolis, Ind..................... | Bi 4 1 5,019 B124s 1,677,162 1 a 886 1,442,600} 1,907,269 8,663,021 30,807,097 1,429's99 
),077 St. Joseph Life, St. Joseph, Mo... . 0... ccicese ces Pe : aoe 290, ¢10 73,2 ; 1,466,500 4,015 ‘405 990,5 BE 50 
958 1916 4 320,636 17 3,008 124,603 23 1,355,000 3 
39K) Scranton Enfe, Scranton, Pas... -...62 62 sce ef ON 2,776,201 400,200 681,774 856,177 | 2,817,204 437 463 
a 1916 2,466,667 424,941 636,384 766,263 3:703'977, 17'267'420| _—_—1,084’416 
430) Security Life, Chicago, I]................ Patt nae 1917 3,158,959 aaa 619,947 | 260.005 4'741.786 19:470,010| _—-1432'0s9 
"150 rn oar For pate 568,675 218,508| 4,082,860, 18,037,921 1023'759 
°358 Security Mutual, Binghamton, N. Y........ eee ere 1917 8,761,752 503,657 1,854,087 975,597 | 11,181,315 54,616,218 2,830,059 
O73 , ‘ 1916 8,097 354 iB 766,625) 2, 1 696,206 | 9,743,913 51 786,159 2 86 9,221 
1336 Security Mutual, Lincoln, Neb................ ieee Pa 1, 723, 773 2808 839} 363, 653) 86,558} 1,581,578 9, 500, 669 381 
"497 bat 258 9,706| 32 25,§ om ¢ 9,623 | 1,£98,954 87 72.288 775,658 
902 Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va.................... on ee 90,108 = 209 8,364| 1,884,044 3,014,388 1,509,394 
6 ea 1,504,994 1,504 $94 1,504,994 
250 Southern Life and Trust, Greensboro, N. C............. BH R42 64! 3007 178 806 eect 22,195,563 5,012 2 291: 3 
750 ; — 1917 1.770.873 ) 64°36 i yy a 
5G Standard Life. Pittshivel: Pa... 6. c6 bcc cccdaeccces “ oes tebe 626,040 164,369} 405.687 2,564,856 1 = 
on 7 : 1916 1,577,400 416,355 468,175 134,050 273,571 2'448°118 > ‘amen 
633 : : : 1917 18,920,668 3,199,953 2,943,766} 3,994 538} 7 | 2584.47 , 
32 State Life, Indic Secerpetendeas é 3,199,95: 2,943, 3,994 53: ,658,89 2,584,471 1.785 4.36 
$32 tate Life, Indianapolis, Ind paoneos ; 1916 17°550.940 2'876,301 2'764.042 3°78°357| : Y “40 “4 2487101 es sere 
19 State Mutual, Worcester, Mass... . i daaecesveescsp aa 55,240,832, 5,160,027) 7,602,067 10,272,992 5042'450| 6,707,567/ 29,678,701 18'820,959 
"316 1916 51,675,248 4,757,549) 7,025, é 526) 9,920,474 | 6,630,372 26,097,484 15,366,796 
070 I'wo Republics, El Paso, Tex............. RECO je ad 383,070 152,437 107,482) 131,537, 105,50 3| $95,410 458,33 
"900 7 6 348,782 : 262,519 80,895} - 91,605} 8&3 (062 278.750 pyle —787'496 
¢ Union Central, Cincinnati, O.......... * ’ 917 121,399,447 18,997,295, 17,911,478) 25, 608,899) 19,064,558; §2978095 522,340,427) 49,737.210 
19% : “| 1916 | 114,684,245 18,664,075] 16,113,650/ 23,644,524 19,942,24: 2| 76901819 472.603.217) 42'627°671 
2tb —— m1 2 ON°’'n< a: J 4,0U0,2 2,024, 
290) Union Mutual, Portland, Me....... eee Reees poi ie peak _ Hor ; 2, pos 880| 3,208,934 3,000,262 6,115,639 65,354,431 587,401 
034 1917 rare om 289,603) 3,172,087 3,074,800) 6 348/319: 64.767,030 127'742 
305 United Life and Accident, Concord, N. H.... Henke ri 1,278,354 bpp 267,835 333,849 ‘ 260,631 | 3,422,263 7,762,401 2,094,580 
539 oiy senate ae Ln 545,076 55,082}  168,596/5'340'896| _ 5.667.821 4.327821 
a Volunteer State, Chattanooga, Tenn......... Di ie > 106,714 eee 806,123 979,637 237,606] 521,425] 6,100,118, 28,812's94 2,669,205 
75a ” 651,340 =e 699,227 861,227) 283,512| 534,451/ —5,982'850--:26,143,689' 715,001 
‘001 9 | P 
/ BA 1h See ieee UE ee 1917 3,725,502 334,859) 1,595,804) 1,771,882 361,970] 1,134,523} 4,953,469, 510 866,300} 61,152,437 
West Coast-San Francisco, San Francisco, Cal | pian pale 70 28 | €5,055,094 
. 1916 | 3,027,943 356,343} 1,347,718} 1,558,598 386,332} 1,030,036) ery 
Western Mutual, Aberdeen, S.D................ ee 1917 | 74,265 5,193 14,780 18,256 7,662 11,924| 15°00 
¢ 69,511 5.995 19.215) 7,944 | 754 —48; 
Western States, San Francisco, Cal.............. CEE 1917 | 2,996,115 1,137,820 1,118,926 252'915 670,374 yon 
wise Dime 1916 2,520,013! 1,150,270, 992'702 187.657 | 590,762 
Wichita Southern, Wichita Falls, Tex.............. mere | ee 937,388 346,388 515,515 49,430} j 13588 232 
1916 609,455 287,211 | 307,576 40,726) 3364076 - 8.492634 











tIncludes capital. The minus sign (—) indicates a decrease in insurance in force. r Including reinsurance. 5 Industrial business. e Ordinary business. *Commenced business in 1917 








66 ° 9 y ave a ra 1 ie HEC: Ts] y u . io £ J 
A New Charter of Liberty We sony << red prt pass ene _— Democracies of the world, after Germany has 
stay out no longer and retain our self-respect. been crushed, means defeat: . 
7 eee reer ees ae ons é é it means defeat 
In the North American Review for March, We have gone overseas to meet a monster that sak heenne the oie eerie aie TR santa Paso 
1918, Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the New planned later on to attack us in our own homes. financially and shattered morally, but because 
York Life, contributed an article entitled ‘‘A We fight to drive from the world The Terror that new world cannot be born under the old 
New Charter of Liberty.’”’ The article has been that slays, that debauches, that violates, that conditions. 
: : Peres Rap ame NS SC EE UICLG MAS : knows no honor and has no compassion; but we To destroy this German Terror is necessary, 
reprinted in handsome leaflet form by the New also fight in order that, for similar reasons, the but that does not reflect our full purpose. The 
Vinnie 2 — . ‘ arkes . "or av LV "4 ai is is 
York Life. In the course of his remarks, Mr. world may never have to fight again. If this is conditions out of which this Vorrvar waa horn 


to be a place fit for habitation by civilized men, 
if it is to be a place in which hope and ambi- 

Our immediate duty is to win this war. tion and unselfishness and human affection are 

Since the days just preceding the Battle of to flourish, we must win the war, and then make sigspch 
the Marne disasters have been no thicker, the that victory effective through a change in the damentals of civilization that they shall no 
cutlook has been no blacker than now. The fundamental relations between Democratic longer naturally breed, in part at least, the 
thicker the disasters, the darker the outlook, States. ideals which have made Germany the Monster 
the more imperative that duty becomes. Restoration of the status quo between the that she is. 


unchanged, will later produce others like it. 
possibly worse. We fight not only to crush 
or change Germany, but so to change the fun- 


Kingsley said: 











The Insurance Slacker 

Don't be a “slacker” when your fellows all are 
winning ; 

Don’t put in excuses, for it adds to your 
sinning. 

Get the “applications’—you can do it if you 
try ; 

Saying that you can't succeed is but a coward’s 
cry. 


‘Tis constant watchfulness and hard work 
that are needed, 

But satisfaction comes to him who has suc- 
ceeded ; 

Go at it in real earnest, your efforts con- 
centrate, 

Ambition, grit and courage will open vict'’ry’s 


gate. 


So, why be a “slacker” when Duty’s voice is 
calling ? 

Only the incompetent by the way are fall- 
ing: 

Be a leader ‘mong your fellows, stiffen up 
your pride, 

Keep knocking, knecking, knocking—the door 
will open wide. 


Opportunity awaits you, grasp it by the hand, 

Your company’s facilities are promptly at 
command. 

Start the “ball a-rolling.” putting forth your 
very best, 

Get the man “examined” and you'll find he’ll 
do the rest. 
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Shake the “wabbles” from your “legs” and 
also from your mind, 

Don't listen to the “croakers’” who nothing 
good can find, 

Put a “whistle” to your lips when courage 
seems to fail, ; 

Never be a “slacker” or before your duty 
quail. 


A “slacker” is a failure from any point of 
VIEW, ¢ 

3etter far give up the “biz” and start at some- 
thing new; 


“Get out” unless you’re willing to do your 


very best— 


“Slackers” are like evil birds, who always foul 


their nest. 
—AvuGUSTUS TREADWELL. 


French and German Effects of War 


The war has necessarily interfered consider- 
ably with the compilation of vital statistics both 
of France and Germany. In the former country 
any figures of births and deaths since the war 
began are necessarily incomplete owing to the 
occupation by the enemy of a considerable num- 
ber of the departments into which the country 
is subdivided. This difficulty does not exist so 
far in Germany, but the German official sta- 
tistics are notoriously slow in appearing, while 
for obvious reasons the German authorities have 
not been eager to reveal the effects of the war 
upon the civilian population. As regards both 
countries, therefore, any figures now obtainable 
must be regarded as having a tentative rather 
than a final character. Certain figures, however, 
have recently become available, and these make 
very clear the fact that it is not only the mili- 
tary and naval forces that suffer severely in re- 
spect of their number by reason of the war, but 
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that the net result for the civilian population is 
almost equally disastrous. 

The French economic journal, ‘‘Le Monde 
Economique,” has recently published a table giv- 
ing the number of births and deaths ameang the 
French civilian population for the years 1913, 
1914 and 1915—though, unfortunately, the figures 
are not entirely complete for the whole of 
France in any one of these years. The 1913 
and 1914 figures embrace 77 out of the 87 de- 
partments of France; while the 1915 figures ap- 
ply to 76 departments. The table is as follows: 


Year Births Deaths Births to Deaths 
PSY gates since 604,454 588,809 + 15,645 
ct Sener 594,222 647,549 — 53,427 
FOGG: ois seco 382,466 644,301 —261,835 


Supplementing this table, the American Fund 
for the Charité Maternelle de Paris not long 
since issued a circular letter stating that the 
French birth-rate in 1916 was only 8 per 1000 
of the population, as compared with 19 per 1000 
before the war. The births in 1916 dropped to 
312,000, while the deaths among the civilian 
population were estimated at 788,000. That is to 
say, leaving all military and naval losses out 
of account, the number of deaths in the un- 
occupied area of France in 1916 exceeded that 
of the births by about 388,000. 

Turning now to Germany, the Society for the 
Study of the Social Consequences of the War. 
Copenhagen, has published the following table 
of the vital statistics of the civilian population 
of Germany for the past four years—a table 
which may probably be taken as reasonably 
accurate: 








Year Births Deaths Births to Deaths 
LOTS: .04:0.0 1,838,750 1,004,950 + 833,800 
BOERS So .cas. 1,820,250 1,235,950 +584,300 
LES: cise 3 1 ,415,7: 1,452,950 — 37,200 
LONG oc 1,103,250 1,330,950 227,700 


As in the case of the French figures, the 
deaths shown by this table include no military 
or naval casualties, but are those of the civilian 
population of Germany only. It is probable, of 
course, that the German figures for both births 
and deaths more closely approximate the ac- 
tual figures, as these will appear in revised 
and corrected form after the war, than do the 
French figures. In both instances, however, a 
reasonable margin of error must be allowed.— 
The Searchlight. 
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In conformity with a resolution passed unanimously 
by the Board of Directors of The Germania Life 
Insurance Company on December 5th, 1917, and 
with the approval of the Superintendent of Insurance 
of the State of New York, the Company on March 
Ist, 1918, assumed the new corporate name of 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 


1917—the last year under the old name was the most 
successful during the Company’s existence of fifty- 
eight years. The new business paid for amounted to 
$24,800,000.00 representing a gain of more than 
$3,700,000 over its best previous year, while the busi- 
ness in force showed an increase of $10,222,000.00. 


Assets over $54,500,000.00 
Total Insurance in Force over $169,000,000.00 | 
Guarantee and Dividend Fund over $5,800,000.00 














developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIOUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

_ The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE RR. CLARK, 
President. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the _ large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 

Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan investments, 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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SALESMANSHIP LESSONS 


What Life Insurance Selling Taught the 
Head of One Mercantile House 





A PERSONAL NARRATIVE 


Incidents in a Man’s Life on which He Built 
Self-Confidence—Sales Suggestions 

[The following article is the personal experi- 
ence of a man, now well along in years, who is an 
an executive in a well-known mercantile house. 
A large part of his life was devoted to life insur- 
ance selling, to which he feels he owes his pres- 
ent place of responsibility. While his name 
must be withheld, he has recalled a number of 
incidents in his life insurance career which will 
no doubt serve as a help and an inspiration to 
men with the rate book.] 

After many years spent on the firing line, 
and meeting all sorts and conditions of men 
in all walks of life, I have taken my place be- 
hind the frosted glass partition of the office of 
a large concern. On the door are the words 
(which I can see as I write), “President’s 
Office—Private.” If I were to be asked what 
sort of experience was most helpful to me in 
my climb from insurance solicitor to the post 
[ now hold, I would without hesitation say, 
“My experience and knowledge gained while 
writing insurance.” 

As an insurance man I was not what could 
be called a wonderful success; if so, I suppose 
I would still be in the harness, but the work 
fitted me for my present position, and made 
me confident, to say nothing of compensation 
I earned while winning that confidence. 

As I look back on my experiences, some 
pleasant, some sad, I remember some of the 
lessons of value. For the benelit of others 
I will try to recall some incidents always fresh 
in my mind. 

Avorn Over INSISTENCE 

When I first started to write insurance I 
had a false impression that to sell properly 
I must keep up a rapid-fire line of conversa- 
tion. I had heard people say, “He would 
make a good salesman, he can talk so long 
and well.” From this remark I gained the im- 
pression that a person to be a successful sales- 
man should be persistent, talkative and ag- 
gressive. 

To-day I know better; that is, I know all the 
qualities above must be possessed—but in mod- 
eration. The lesson was driven home by the 
following incident: 

While soliciting in a small town in the 
Middle West a few years ago I found the 


going easy. This was probably due to the 





fact that the people had either been solicited 
by a person of poor ability or were just ripe 
for me to come along and write policy after 
policy. Perhaps, if I can say with due mod- 
esty, it was my own inspired efforts that 
did the trick, for | have found, and suppose 
others have also, that I can do better work 
when under the spell of inspiration. Be that 
as it may I went merrily on my way writing 
up almost everyone until | formed the im- 
pression that people simply must have a policy 
in my company. All went well until I struck 
a small city in Ohio, where there was a dealer 
who had lately acquired the stock, fixtures and 
good will of a merchant who handled a line 
of varnishes, paints, etc. Here was my chance 
to show the newcomer how much he needed a 
policy in our company. When I called upon 
him I found him deep in inventory. It seemed 
as if he wanted to know how much he had 
overpaid for the goods on hand. I did not 
trouble him at first, as I saw it would be use- 
less. So with a polite word or two I left and 
called again the next day, only to find him still 
deeper in the work. This time I opened up 
my talk, suggesting that he put himself on a 
solid business basis by insuring his life at 
once. I gave him a summary of my policies, 
with suggestions as to what kind of a policy 
he was to take. 

The merchant did not take kindly to my 
suggestions, but I kept on driving home my 
pleas. I said, “I simply want to get you 
started on a small policy. I know you will 
increase your insurance voluntarily after a 
while.” On this call I could not induce the 
man to get “half started,” and I did not want 
to leave town without making another attempt 
to place my policy before someone else came 
along and secured it. Next day I was back 
again, and spent a full half day trying to nail 
my man down, but he kept putting me off, no 
matter how many times I said “I want to get 
you started.” 

About 5 P. M. I thought the merchant was 
weakening under my rapid-fire talk and that 
I had him, for he got down from a stepladder 
and said, “So all you want is to get me started, 
is it? You have spent two days trying. Now 
let me tell you vou have at last succeeded. 
First I am going to start with you. You get 
started at once to find the door before I start, 
for if I start first vou will not be able to start, 
and the next time you come into this store 
when T am busy on an inventory, don’t start 


me again. Now start!” 
His methods of “getting started” took my 
breath away, but I learned a valuable lesson, 


and one which has caused me to be more 
careful in the future not to be over insistent, 
cut out rapid-fire talk and use better judg- 
ment in cases like the above. 


WATCH FOR THE TURNING PoINtT oF THE SALE 

[ always make it a habit to watch for the 
turning point of the sale, the place where the 
sale is either made or lost. When I get to 
this point I let loose ali my efforts, and, as a 
rule, close. At times all my tact and the 
quickest possible thought are needed to swing 
the prospect into line, as the following case 
will demonstrate: 

[ had called on a certain prospect a number 
of times, and at last was rewarded by the 
feeling that | had the policy as good as 
clinched. The specifications were approved, 
rates quoted and agreed upon; in fact, my 
pencil was already pointed to receive the name 
on the dotted line, when the prospect said, 
“See here, old man, I have gone ahead with 
this deal without consulting my partner. You 
know he also has a voice in this policy as a 
partnership arrangement.” 

This slight hitch did not discourage me, as 
[ knew that the unwritten rule of partnership 
was for one partner to agree with the other's 
wishes, so | said with good grace, “All right, 
Mr. Keenan, I shall call to-morrow, and per- 
haps by that time you will have had an op- 
portunity to tell your business associate what 
a wonderfully advantageous policy you have 
selected.” 

With this final word of praise I left with 
the intention of calling the next day. 

You never can tell what the next day will 
bring forth in the insurance business, so you 
judge my surprise when I was told on my call 
bright and early the following day, “I am 
sorry I cannot give you the insurance we dis- 
cussed yesterday.” I was somewhat taken by 
surprise, but said, “I thought your mind was 
fully made up, and recall you saying, ‘I simply 
wish to show this contract to my partner as a 
matter of form and business courtesy.” This 
caused the man to reply, “Yes, T did say that, 
but find that my partner is not so anxious to 
acquire the insurance on my life as I thought 
he would be, so think we had hetter let it 
rest for the present.” 

Here was the turning point of the sale, the 
place where I was to make my previous efforts 
bear fruit or lose; so I took a deep breath 
and said, “Oh, very well, sir, if your partner 
has the final word, and it is his judgment that 
rules supreme, have you any objection to my 


’ 


seeing him ?’ 











This caused the man to stop, think, and at 
“Young man, don’t you think that 
your question is rather forward, and don't you 


last say, 


suppose I have a voice in my own affairs? If 
[ want the policy,” he continued, “it will be 
taken without vou or anyone else consulting 
my partner, and you may write it as soon as 
you can. Where is your blank?” 

I had won the day, and why? Simply be- 
cause I made the man feel that he was not in 
command of himself, also that he was com- 
pelled to play second fiddle to the wishes of 
his partner. To prove otherwise he placed 
the insurance without further hesitation, and 
I passed the danger line or turning point with 
safety. 

Memory A Power tN SELLING 

My hardest sale, though easily accomplished 
when I look back upon it, was brought about 
by a flash of the memory. I perhaps may have 
used unethical methods but I landed the pros- 
pect, and that is what counts every time. 

Out in the Middle West lived an astute 
gentleman who always met my advances by 
such pertinent remarks as “Not interested,” or 
“l am not in the market for insurance,” and 
other time-worn excuses for not allowing me 
to talk business with him. 

I kept calling, nevertheless, till one day | 
was surprised to. have him come toward me 
with a smile and say, “No doubt your concern 
is the strongest company in the world, and 
vou the best solicitor ever, but once and for 
all time I am not interested.” 

This was equal to a dismissal and an invita- 
tion to take my hat and never approach the 
subject again; but, looking in the eye of the 
man, I thought: “Here is a man of perhaps 
my own age who has spent a busy lifetime; he 
is fond of reminiscences.” Taking advantage 
of this thought, I said, “I beg your pardon, 
Mr. A., but you knew Charley B., did you 
not?” He was all attention at once, and re- 
plied, “Why, yes, he was one of my _ best 
friends.” 

Well, I replied, | am sorry to state he was 
buried last week. In making this advance I 
was not sure he knew the deceased, but as 
Mr. A, was a well-known man about town, 
and the late Charley B. another of the same 
type, | took a chance and the shot hit home. 

He did not speak for a few seconds, and I 
could see he was deeply affected by this news 
of the sudden death of a friend. Finally, 
raising his eyes, he invited me into his private 
office, and asked for full details of the passing 
away of his friend. Almost the first question 
asked was, ‘““Did Charley leave his family well 
provided for?” “Yes,” I replied. “A few 
years before his death T prevailed on him to 
take out a policy for several thousand dollars, 
and his daughter was paid the amount of the 
policy a few days ago.” This seemed to make 
the man feel as if I were a friend of the de- 
ceased, and we talked over old times and inci- 
dents in which we both shared together with 
the friend who had just died. After a while 
I forgot my call was for the purpose of in- 
suring the man, but I was brought around to 
realize that T was a man with a mission. He 
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finally asked, “Can you call here to-morrow ?” 

Could I? You can just bet I could and 
did, and wrote a policy of considerable size; 
in fact, 1 continued to count this man num- 
bered among my best customer friends. 

I knew the man needed—yes, wanted—the 
policy, and | used this incident, which I can 
assure you was not planned, to show him that 
| was the man to sell him and my company 
was the one he should insure with. 


Life Insurance 
By Grorce W. BLount, 
District Superintendent, Southern Aid Society 
of Virginia 

[ am helping men and women, rich and poor 
alike, to save a definite amount of money each 
and every year. 

[ am linking their contributions to those of 
thousands of others, making a fund large 
enough to secure the advantages both of 
safety and rate. 

[ put their payments into the hands of those 
men whose business it is to know and do with 
it what they cannot do, 

| ought to be represented by each individual 
in every family. 

| should constitute a substantial item in each 
family budget, just like food, clothing, rent 
and fuel. 

| provide for the education and culture of 
your children. 

1 am help for the helpless. 

I am a banker for millions of peop!e—panics 
and hard times do not ruin me. 

I am recognized as a necessity, and am daily 
increasing in volume. 

1am cultivating and encouraging systematic- 
ally the habits of thrift, economy and saving. 

1 am providing the safest and most profitable 
form of saving and investment for the average 
person. 

[ prevent worry over poverty and business— 
because I give assurance of a definite amount 
when old. 

[ provide protection against all financial loss 
which may be caused by sickness, accident, 
disability, helpless old age or death. 

[ am providing a high grade of employment 
for thousands of men and women for whom 
it would be impossible to secure a_ similar 
grade of employment elsewhere. 

I need no embellishment—the best possible 
service you can render is to tell the whole 
truth about me. 

I am your best financial friend in time of 
WAR as well as in time of PEACE. 

I am helping others every day, and will 
eladly help you if you will only let me. 


I AM LIFE INSURANCE. 





Great Southern Life to Move 


The Great Southern Life, which recently took 
over the Wichita Southern Life of Wichita Falls, 
will shortly move its home office from Houston 
to Dallas, Tex., where it will occupy the Busch 
Building, which it recently purchased. Plans 
are under way to enter Kansas and Missouri. 
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[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 

The Mexican orange bush blossoms nearly 
all the year through but never fruits. I know 
three men who have written books on Field 
Work, How to Succeed, ete., and not one of 
them ever wrote $100,000 of new, paid-for in- 
surance in a single year. Perhaps they have 
found it hard to take their own medicine. Their 
hooks read well (whether original or borrowed ) 
and some copies have been sold. Such ideas 
blossom beautifully but never fruit. Advice is 
valuable when backed by experience. All of 
us could sit at the feet of Mr. Rosen and learn 
of him. “Confidence in an unfaithful man in 
time of trouble is like a broken tooth and a 
foot out of joint.” The faithful man knows 
the road and can tell others the way. Let us 
have a few words from you, Clarence. 

Washington could throw a silver dollar 
across the Potomac. President Woodrow 
Wilson can throw a lot of them across the 
Atlantic. Next month the third Liberty Loan 
drive will be on. The life insurance compa- 
nies always do their part. Shall we field men 
and women do less? There are 100,000 life 
insurance agents in the States—live wires, 
hustlers, salesmen and women. What a might, 
factor in this campaign! I am sure we chaps 
with the rate book will be among the first 
“Over the Top’—putting some of our time 
and energy into our Country's service. 

A chap called on me t’other day—over forty 
years old—didn’t drink—divorced—one child— 
college graduate—Shriner—been a salesman— 
had a pocketful of testimonials—good looker, 
etc.—was connected with an ‘Alien Company,” 
whose officers evidently didn’t appreciate his 
services. At any rate, he was thinking about 
making a change. He wasn’t exactly a 
dreamer, but he had the idea that he was 
horn for big things, and anxious to work out 
his destiny by writing $100,000 applications 
ONLY. Now, that idea is all right, but he 
had no money, and someone had to grubstake 
him while he was developing such a business. 
Like the photographer he had the negative 
(picture) of such wonderful things in his 
mind—all it needed was developing. That 
takes time—many times much time. And 
what’s he going to do while he is cultivating 
and building up the big ones? Sit down with 
folded hands and wait? No! Not much. 
Tackle a man for $95,000—a corporation for 
$75,000—a rich widow for $50,000—a minor 
for $25,coo, etc. In other words, don’t let a 
desire to do such big things blind you to 
smaller sizes—right plumb in your way. Then 
if someone grubstakes you you can balance 
your account much more quickly. Sh! here’s 
a word of advice: Grubstake yourself! 


R. O. Ticitos. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1917 


The figures presented herewith have been supplied officially to The Spectator Company by the life insurance companies named for the 


year 1917. The figures for 1916 are inserted for purposes of comparison. 





| | 
NAME AND LOC AT ION OF ly ct. | 
COMP 

| 





Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 1917 
1916 
Caroline Exfe, Columbia, S. €..-..604 5500 0cce 1917 
1916 
Central Life of U. S. A, Des Moines, Ia...... 1917 
1916 
Columbian National, Boston, Mass............. 1917 
1916 
1917 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville, Ky.... 
1916 
Cotton States Life, Memphis, Tenn... 1917 | 
1916 | 
| 
| 
Federal Life, Chicago, II]. 1917 
1916 
Gate City Life and Health, Greensboro, N. ¢ ; 1917 
\ 1916 
Gem City Life, Dayton, O.... 1917 
: 1916 
Guardian Life of America, New York, N. Y. 1917 
1916 
1917 
Home Life of America, Philadelphia, Pa.. : 
1916 
Idaho State, Boise, Ida...... 1917 
1916 
Hilmois Wife, Ciicago. Bi.......... 3 ook esc ceed ens 1917 
1916 
Independent Life, Nashville, Tenn... 1917 
1916 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. . 1917 
1916 
Inter-Southern, Louisville, Ky 1917 
1916 
Kentucky Central Life and Accident, Anchorage, Ky 1917 
Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss. . : 1917 
1916 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne, Ind................ 1917 
1916 
Lincoln Reserve, Birmingham, Ala.............. 1917 
1916 
Louisiana State, Shreveport, La Li 
Mutual Life of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md = 
fe ) 
National Fidelity, Sioux City, Ta........ ted 
New World Life, Spokane, Wash............. pried 
Northern States, Hammond, Ind..................00005 bed 
| 
Northwestern Life, Aberdeen, S. D...............20ec0e: ! a 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis, Minn.. rio 
| 1916 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal................. peat 
Old Colony, Chicago, Tll....... | il 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis................ | 1916 
Oregon Life, Portland, Ore. : | at 
Peninsular Guardian, Detroit, Mich................ | a 
Protective League, Decatur, Ill........... poo 
buritan Life, Providence, Re B.....25 <6ccc.sees ocews | 1917 
Puritan Life, Providence | 
San Jaci Bez (sl >. ga a ea .| 1917 
an Jacinto, Beaumon t | 2 
southern Union, Waed, Bek..c icc ecg ccc cee | nid 
i ares 
Standard Eife, Atlanta, Ga......6< 52 occ.» 1917 
ndard Life i | bel 
Sun Life of America, Baltimore, Md......... | ner 
| © ) 
Western Union, Spokane, Wash..................00+ .| 1917 
| 1916 


The minus sign (—) indicates a decrease in insurance in force. 





| 
Total |, ee 
Adm itted Assigned and 
Assets | Unassigaed) 
End of Yei ar -|End of Year. 
a $ 
2 160, 560 581,301 
1,805, 509| 532,026 
186,806} 108,705 
1438, 448} 432 
5,845. ,602| 
4,922 478| 


13,908,696! 








12,568, 193| ] 683, 331 
1,953,104] 526,809 
1,747,368 514,383 

253,072) 160,175 
205,840) 131,891 
4, 176,288} 486,574 
3,914,445) 463,543 
81,82 59} 50,674 
56,231) 30,127 
202, 5Al| 101,487 
1826 5} 113,168 
54,664,135) 5,880,823 


53, 795,04: 3 6,424 603 














1,111,914} 186,460 
955,337 198,124 
823,736 224 253 
636,229 225,000 
14,000,048 1,968,851 
12,950,908 1,757,888) 
468,541 242 541 
452,268 240,426 
1,158,277 42,903 
949/237] 51.618 
4,600,957 843,795 
4,448,369 6, 
299,368 865 
789 ,002| 190,315 
662,15: 5} 173,809 
4,761 pod 605,534 
2 988) 62 350,599 
278. B16 123,705 
221 507 141,832 
491,632 314,367 
438,663 313,705 
1,793,090 522,406) 
1,591,517 
403,323 
331,114 | 
2,625,838 1 611, 340 
1,910,921 1,703 180! 
360,037 11: 3,038) 
294,865) 100,756 
154,5 








162,989} 
929,609) 
829,609) 
353,175) 
341,028 
163,694 
176,306) 
923,911) 
905,278 


260,348 
227,194 
167,603 
168,560 
170,836 
199,085 
173,831 
171,183 
161,244 
171,505 
189,008 
215,684 





87 1,880) 
2 941,268) 
2,406,256 | 





550,236 








See also THE SPECTATOR for 


| 
Premiums 
Received 
in Year. | 


> j 
636,914) 
552,700 
oe ae 
3 





635,714} 


67,793) 
41,640} 


775,548 | 





167 671) 
166,866 





696,951 


615,095 
438,705 





2 ( 
3419487 
198,274 
211,283) 


402,054 | 
341,624 


1,048,758 
965,199 
111,322 
209,888 
180,687 

1,734,199 
973,068 
217,471 
123.682 








204,558} 
99 899] 
86, 383! 


49,001) 





— 


a 
539.008] 
393 {650} 








58,909} 
55,579 | 
5s 9 





100°730| 
96,604) 
66,415} 
171,632! 
145,023) 


193,066) 
114,794 | 
632,157 
513,694) 
1,062,677} 
875, 6( 19) 

' 


* Commenced business in 1917. 


c Ordinary business. 


n Year. 


1.68: 195 1 
2'210.721| 
2'920;748 


803,494 | 


714,992) 


140,487 
57,472 
1,023,763 
902,770 
170,468 
169,746 
81,069) 
60,405 
9,405,212 
8,953,310 
751,366} 
657,710 
552,784 
372,629 
3,264,007 
3,060,727 
251,396 
269,814 


501,714) 
397,330 


1,342,741) 
1,298,620 
153,906} 
256,873 
219,446 
2,903,704 
1,137,479 
234,049 
155,311 





127,298 
pee 





ig te 
473,861 
368,069 
348,420 
433,964 
348,992 


469,314 
390,055 

73,672 

69,925 
773,169 
614,033 
130,714 
129.126 
140,470 

98,659 





203,266 
152,306 
689,998 
549,226 
1,262,494 
1,055,039 


t Includes capital. 
i Including industrial business. 





History and Proceedings of the World’s 


Insurance Congress ” 


In general, 


The History and Proceedings of the World’s 
Insurance Congress, which Congress was held 
at San Francisco, Cal., in 1915, under the 
auspices of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, has been published, having been 
edited by F. Robertson Jones and published by at 


to 


the 


ance Congress; 
Insurance Congress; 


Central 
rance Council. 


five sub-divisions: 





Committee of the 


(1) 


(4) 
the World’s Insurance Congress; 





National 


History 


the contents of the book fall in- 
and Or- 
ganization of the World’s Insurance Congress; 
(2) Order of Business of the World’s Insur- 
(3) Proceedings of the World’s 
Addresses delivered 
(5) Ap- 





In- 


Total 


ors Income |Payments to 


Policy holders | 
in Year. 


4) 


_ 


364 
154,440 
137,113 
342,812 
327,381 
906,918 
814,236 
233,391 


9: 
Fe 


Se Orr 


209,456 





231,009 
187,579 
me 80 





1/362: a7 
61,862 
47,466 

147,701 
96,230 
420,367 
665,812 
59'884 





399. "399 
153,013} 
110,450 
145,494 
138,439 

42 


GE 
29 975 





107,163 
99,418 
11,058 
10,885 

258,537 

302,942 
46,561 
36,076 





22 
217. 161 


195,975 


February 


Total 
Disburse- 
ments in 
} Year. 


$ 
447 520) 
316,830) 
392,897) 
349,022 
1,004,120 
924,574 
1,853,802 
1,619,986) 
605,245) 


571,838 
| 


113,253 
51,022! 
817,079 
657,878 
144,241) 
162, 304 


7 ,962 ‘09: | 
7,639,206) 


614,267) 

| 

521,660) 
366,173} 
240,802 
2,114,213 
2,198,415) 


265,22 
301,150 
233,698 





1,073,914 
1,271, 598} 
120,182) 
129,502 
122 ,612 ? 
1, 109 25) 
636,665) 
180,692 
131,071) 









78,012! 
61, oo 
51 





236,259 
209,487 
55,53 





661,519 





pendices, 


r Including reinsurance. 





28 and 


| 
New Business 


Paid for in 
Year (Includ- 
ing Reviv rals) 

$ 
4,736,456| 
5,095,606 
3,654,437 
12,388,816 
13,739,302 
15,818,754 
14,871,567 
65,432,488 
¢3,093,464 
66,361,198 
€2,459.653 


61,170,063 
999,696 
352,250 
5,615,992 
4,205,773 
61,017,072 
61,603,979 
951,192 
829,422 
24,815,152 

21,061,120 





3,285, 261 
7,131,671 
4,582,305 

15,490,186 

16.123,685 
2,118,656 

624,708 

61,621,179 

¢1,311,500 

2,884,247 

2,826,925) 


8,154,206 
_ 9,842,486 
4 3,215,021 
1,634,400 
wal ,950,400 
785,401 

9; 324,739 
2'941'950 
2,080,300 





1,731,000 
1,073,250 
5,667,419 
5,669,301 
3,209 804 





830,000 
299,000 
17,962,615 
11,427,146 
78,728,464 
4,381,206 
2,688,544 
2,674,397 
4,131,093 
3,010,805 





3,522,087 





2,157,473 
76,926,700 

403,718; 

391,088 | 
1,655,986} 
1, 512,900 
1,751,340 
1,662 460} 
3,535,576! 
2,088,750} 
66,497 275 
66,965,477 
11,272,617 | 











9 669,25; 93 


March 14. 


Whole 
Amount in 
‘orce 


End of Year. 





53,228 616 
48,026,506 
$2,059,851 
74,169,850 

612,860,106 

611,895,532 

611,534,902 

10,787 444 


b642,048 
¢2,066,780 
¢1,231,781 
25,101,635 
22,597,849 
61,146,328 
61,306,533 

2,431,131 

2,037,804 
j 5,370 
158,793,290 








Herter 





) o 
85, ‘008 619 
80,280,590 
64,246,100 
c2,081,973 
63.52. ¢ 





27 
168.5 20 
1,812 "320 


i} 
2 
13, 
1 


36 ,005, a 26 





i re 745,1; 54 
7,641,929 
6,936,782 

63 113,676 
31,066.55: 





4.6 o 
2,582,950 





4,198,066 
3,453,566 
19,990,851 





6 
6, 102 075 
3,700,363 
3,014,488 





42,190, 750 
18,565,495 
13,525,608 
9,534,242 
8,515,573 
12,237,387 
9,431,004 


1: ry 
244 





23,190,052 
2,916, 164 





37325. 
2,306,522 
6, on 114 

237 ,343 


5,174,491 
3,330,000 
617,456,373 
615,001,053 
35,079,131 
28,380,431 








including 


names of 


exhibitors, 


Gain in 
Amount in 
Force 
in Year. 


1,964,448 
2,490,495 
929 346 
645,302 
5,202,110 
6,310,677 
7,890,001 
7,053,951 
61,325,204 
¢1,108,088 
61,742,227 





6642,048 
€335,000 
€169,051 
2,503,786 
995,842 
b—160,205 





61,168,401 
61,056,438 
61,357,856 
e 203,184 
4,252,468 
2,011,905 
4,818,029 
4,223,030 
6721,173 
c—194,896 
b250,235 

r 1,397,131 
1,656,200 
1,741,399 


—254,496 
—1,910,461 
i 613, 282 
705,147 
918,232 
732,047,124 
5,982,120 
2040.900 
1.427.200 


744,500 
630,066 
2,243,557 
1,645,944 
2,550,699 
5,034,939 
r11,039,961 
1,529,580 





486,000 
42,500 
12,002,978 
7,018,782 
15,039,887 
2,087,251 
1,018,668 
950,434 
2,806,383 
1,782,004 


2,138,478 
1,408,988 
201,687 
133,613 

— 2,304 992 
11,519,365 
214,818 
178,773 
1,018,886 
1,093,384 
864,771 
532,105 


1,844,491 
1,385,090 
b 2,455,320 
b 3,886,125 
6,698,700 
5,851,383 


6 Industrial business. 


etc. 


There is an alphabetical index of those mak- 





ing addresses before 
of about 600 
cloth, serves to perpetuate the interesting pro- 
ceedings and the 
the literature of insurance 
which were features of this great insurance 
congress. 





pages, 


the 


congress. 
substantially 


valuable 


This book 
bound in 


contributions to 


in all its 


classes, 


Leland Stanford’s Policy 
In a recent issue of the Pacific Mutual News 
the story of policy No. 1, issued by the Pacific 
Mutual Life of Los Angeles on the life of 
Leland Stanford, the first president of the com- 
pany, is told. The history of this policy is un- 
usually interesting and is reprinted herewith: 


When Mr. Stanford took out policy No. 1 in 
the Pacific Mutual Life, on May 9, 1868, he did 
not dream that it would one day prove a bene- 
diction. Men seldom have such dreams when 
they insure. He paid the premiums on it regu- 
larly each year for ten years—it was a ten-pay- 
ment policy—laid it away in his strong box and 
forgot it. But it was to come to light again 
many years later, and at a time when sorely 
needed. Listen to its story. 

It was back in 1893, one of those lean years 
when the entire nation was in the throes of a 
great financial panic, that Mr. Stanford died. 
Rumors were current at the time that Leland 
Stanford, Junior, University, which Mr. Stan- 
ford eight years previously had founded in 
memory of his only son, could not pay its ex- 
penses and would have to close its doors. But 
policy No. 1, ‘‘only a scrap of paper,’’ saved the 
day. Let Mrs. Stanford tell the story in her 
own words, as she related it to Dr. W. R. 
Cluness, at that time the company’s medical 
director, in company with several other gentle- 
men. 

“Do you not know,’’ she said, ‘‘that my hus- 
band was its first president and held policy No. 
1? I desire to relate a bit of history that may 
interest you. My husband passed away on June 
23, 1898, and as soon thereafter as practicable 
Mr. Huntington (then president of the Southern 
Pacific Company) was asked to let me know 
what he could do for me, for I required consid- 
erable money for my personal necessities and 
for the needs of the university, whose current 
expenses had not been paid for several weeks, 
owing to inability to procure funds—and what 
do you think? Mr. Huntington sent me a mes- 
sage to the effect that he could do nothing. 

“A day or two afterwards a couple of boxes 
full of papers were sent me from Mr. Stan- 
ford’s office. While examining them, with the 
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assistance of my secretary, we came across 
what appeared to be a policy of insurance upon 
the life of my husband. Examining this docu- 
ment more closely, Miss Berner, my secretary, 
remarked: ‘Why, this appears to be a life in- 
surance policy.’ But, never having heard my 
husband say that he had effected insurance on 
his life, I remarked that it must be something 
else. A day or two afterwards, Mr. Wilson, my 
attorney, called at the office of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, and returned with 
a check for $10,000, the amount of the policy.” 
One of the gentlemen, being familiar with the 
history of the transaction, reminded Mrs. Stan- 
ford that the check called for a much larger 
sum, the excess being for accumulations on the 
original amount of $10,000. ‘‘You are right,’’ 
said Mrs. Stanford. “I recollect there was a 
large sum paid over and above the original 
amount I had expected, which astonished me.” 
‘And what do you suppose I did with the 
money?’ she continued. ‘‘The first thing I did 
was to send $1500 to President Jordan, and thai 
was the money that kept the doors of the uni- 
versity open. But for that money the doors of 
the Leland Stanford, Junior, University would 
have been closed—perhaps forever. Who 
knows? We had for years been accustomed to 
the use of all the money required, but so great 
was the stringency in the money market at that 
time especially, we feared that we could no 
longer obtain any. Just imagine my joy and the 
relief it was to me to receive the money—the 
most precious legacy that ever came to me.”’ 


Enters New Home Office 
Provincial 
Svdney, N. S. W., entered new home offices on 
January 21, 1918. 
fices was fittingly observed. The following ac- 


The <Australian Association of 


The opening of the new of- 


count of the official opening appeared in The 
Sydney Morning Herald of January 22, a copy 
of which has just reached THE SPECTATOR: 
The official opening of the new offices of the 
Australian Provincial Assurance Association, 
Ltd., in Stanway House, 77 King street, Sydney. 
took place yesterday afternoon. These offices, 


Thursday 


which have been handsomely fitted, were for- 
merly occupied by the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia, and the A. P. A. is in occupation of 
the ground floor and basement, in which are 
situated the strong room and policy room. In 
the ground floor are the offices of the managing 
director, manager for N. S. W., accountant, sec- 
retary, actuary, typists, and the general office. 
In the course of a speech outlining the increase 
of business of the association, the managing 
director, Mr. Selby P. Wood, said the association 
was registered on March 28, 1912, and had half 
an office in Challis House, for which they paid 
a rental of £1 a week. The present was the 
third remove since then, always to larger pre- 
mises. Their progress had truly been pheno- 
menal. Critics and pessimists had _ predicted 
failure, but last year they wrote a million and a 
quarter of new business. Had they written 
million pounds’ worth of new business in ten 
years their existence would have been justified. 
Their success was due to their organization and 
to the fact that the staff were loyal, and were all 
imbued with the ambitions of youth—to su 
ceed. Speaking of the war, Mr. Wood said th 
only life to-day was the life of a soldier. Any- 
one who stayed behind who was in a position to 
go to fight for the country was in an invidious 
position. The very cream of the insurance busi- 
ness—the men the companies looked to for busi- 
ness—had gone to the war. He wished them 
Godspeed and a safe return to their dear ones, 
who were watching with loving eyes from 
Australia. Some pessimists, he said, had pre- 
dicted that after the war there would be a great 
period of depression. He was optimistic enough 
to believe that after the war there would be a 
great revival in business. For three and a half 
years in this terrible world war there had been 
a policy of destruction. He believed that for 
twenty years after the war there would be a 
policy of construction. They must remember 
that, though millions were being spent in shell 
shot and powder, that money still went into cir- 
culation. 

Mrs. Wood, wife of the managing director, 
then declared the offices open. She was the re- 
cipient from the directors of a silver set of 
vases, and from the staff of a bouquet of roses 
and ferns. Several others spoke, and the guests 
were subsequently entertained in the basement. 
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In conformity with a resolution passed unanimously 
by the Board of Directors of The Germania Life 
Insurance Company on December 5th, 1917, and 
with the approval of the Superintendent of Insurance 
of the State of New York, the Company on March 
Ist, 1918, assumed the new corporate name of 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 


1917—the last year under the old name was the most 
successful during the Company’s existence of fifty- 
eight years. The new business paid for amounted to 
$24,800,000.00 representing a gain of more than 
$3,700,000 over its best previous year, while the busi- 
ness in force showed an increase of $10,222,000.00. 


Assets over $54,500,000.00 
Total Insurance in Force over $169,000,000.00 
Guarantee and Dividend Fund over $5,800,000.00 















developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

_ The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

Phe SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the _ large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 














Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 

The GOOD WILL created 


by farm loan investments, 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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A PRODUCER’S ASSETS 


Characteristics Which Made One Life 
Insurance Man Successful 


DIGNIFIED SELF-ADVERTISING 


Persistence and Grit Won Many Friends—How He 
Made Himself Known 


A certain life insurance man, connected with 
one of the fair-to-middle-sized companies, 
rolled up a total of personal business last year 
which broke his former fine record of produc- 
tion, and which, doubtless, caused many a 
plain, average agent to wonder how he does it. 
[le does it, however, year after year. He has 
een doing it now for a score or so of years. 
30 that, like Ty Cobb’s ten-year batting 
erage, it can hardly be called fluky or acci- 
lental. It is too regular, 

And yet, as a plain, average agent somewhat 
bitterly remarked not long ago, laying down 
the report in which this star producer’s big 
1917 production was prominently commented 
upon, almost anybody could do as well with 
similar advantages. Among these advantages, 
aside from the favorable position with the 
company which might naturally be expected to 
go with long service and a splendid record, 
are a personal popularity which make him by 
far the most prominent insurance man in his 
city and an absolute readiness to tell every- 
body that he is an insurance man and that he 
wants business. 

“Now, take me,” said this discontented com- 
mentator on the big gun’s success. “I’ve been 
in the business nearly as long as this chap; 
and while I'm modest enough, I'll say that ’'m 
as good an insurance man as he is, too. If I 
had his brass and his prominence I could dupli- 
cate his record without any trouble; but I 
haven’t either, and so I plug along and make a 
decent living, if I’m real lucky. Some guys 
have it pretty soft.” 

One Quatity THat Is ESSENTIAL 

This criticism, if it can be called that, is 
surprisingly accurate. It is probably quite 
true that if the agent quoted, or a thousand 
other agents, had the “brass” and the personal 
popularity of the big producer referred to, they 
would also be big producers. But they haven't 
these things, and so they are only ordinary 
igents. Take away England’s navy, Germany’s 
army and Walter Johnson’s speed, and Eng- 
land, Germany and. Johnson, respectively, 
vould be almost helpless. Or, as a sport 





writer put it, in connection with a similar 
comment, all that John D. Rockefeller has 
is a billion dollars—nothing more; but—it’s 
enough, 

As it happens, the mechanics of the big pro- 
ducer’s methods can be rather readily analyzed. 
In fact, like the vaudeville magician, he is per- 
fectly willing to roll up his sleeves and re- 
move all other deceptive and concealing things 
which might prevent the eager eye of the 
would-be imitator from catching the whole 
secret of his operations. In other words, there 
isn’t any secret about it. Everybody knows 
how Joe Black—which is nothing like his name 
—has become one of the most prominent pro- 
ducers in the country; but imitators remain 
somewhat scarce. Walter Johnson hasn't a 
thing but speed—but there’s only one Walter 
Johnson. 

When this Joe Black arrived in the town 
where he has since been located, twenty years 
ago, and began to write insurance, he started 
exactly where every insurance man must start 
—at the beginning. He was unknown and 
unfamiliar with the business. He had to learn 
insurance and he had to learn the town. It 
seems that he knew something about people, 
including himself, to begin with, and this fur- 
nished a foundation for successful building 
which is almost entirely lacking with a good 
many men who tackle the game. 


DETERMINED LoyaLty TO ONE CoMPANY 

For one thing, he determined from the start 
that he would stick to the company he started 
with, and the town he had picked out to work 
in, for keeps, barring unforeseen events be- 
yond his control. He made this decision for 
several perfectly good reasons. As to the 
company, he reasoned that it was a good com- 
pany, that it would grow, and that he would 
do better in all respects, including compensa- 
tion, by growing with it than by moving hither 
and yon; and as to the city, he argued, with 
entire accuracy, that the insurance man’s big- 
gest asset is his knowledge of the people 
among whom he works, plus the knowledge of 
himself by the people among whom he works. 
He will tell you, or any young agent, this to- 
day: 

Stay IN ONE PLACE 

“There’s a good-will value in long residence 
in a given community which is a big asset to 
an insurance man, just as it is to any profes- 
“When you move 
You throw it 


sional man,” he declares. 
to another locality you lose it. 
away because you simply go off and leave it— 





its something you can’t take with you; and 
while a merchant can sell his good will when 
he disposes of his stock, you can’t get anything 
for the personal connections you leave. That’s 
why it is much better to stick, unless there is 
a very powerful inducement to go elsewhere.” 

Keeping these two decisions through twenty 
years has been perhaps one of the big factors 
in this man’s success; but there have been 
others, including the two envied by the com- 
mentator quoted—his “brass” or “‘gall,” as it is 
variously known, and his personal popularity, 
which almost reaches notoriety or fame, ac- 
As far as 
the high quality ef aggressiveness and persist- 


cording to the way you look at it. 


ence with which he js gifted is concerned, it 
may be said that these things are natural gifts, 
whose possession marks the born insurance 
3ut it can also be 
asserted that aggressiveness and persistence 


man; and it may be so. 


are born of courage, and that the insurance 
man who lacks them, and who also lacks the 
courage to develop them, had better get some 
other job. 

GETTING ACQUAINTED 

The popularity which Joe Black has at- 
tained is another machine-made thing, strange 
as it may seem. That is, he made it his busi- 
ness from the very start to know people and 
to be known by people; in the latter sense, not 
only to be known by individuals, but to be known 
about by people in the mass. And while this 
was not a thing accomplished over night, the 
methods by which it could be, and eventually 
was, accomplished, were plain enough from 
the outset. They departed a little from the 
course of the ordinary chap who joins a lodge 
or two, attends a few meetings, and lets it go 
at that. 

This Joe Black joined various organizations, 
too, including his local life insurance associa- 
tion, a good club, and the local Chamber of 
Commerce. It might be said that the last was 
most important, although all helped. It 
was in the chamber that he came into contact 
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with some hundreds of the leading business 
men of the city, impressing them from time to 
time—as often as possible, of course—with his 
pleasing personality, his cheerfulness, his will- 
ingness to work, and the fact that he, Joe 
Black, was an insurance man, proud of his 
calling and willing to do business. 

Slyly, and as playing a good joke, those Cham- 
her of Commerce people made him work. They 
took him at his word, and put him on com- 
mittees which had much labor and little glory. 
They made him help at such thankless jobs 


as soliciting funds from business men—now- 
adays it would be for the Red Cross or the 
Y. M. C, A.; and as they saw him tackle and 
handle these jobs with undiminished cheer- 
fulness they grew to respect him, and to like 
him even more than they had at first. 


Many Jopgs TackLeD WITH SUCCESS 

Moreover, they learned to like an odd, 
humorous twist of speech which he had, and 
they made him talk at dinners and meetings. 
They dragged him out to trade affairs, where 
groups of business men learned to know him 
whom he might otherwise never have met. 
And he did it all willingly as a part of his self- 
imposed job—the job of becoming a big pro- 
ducer. That is why, year after year, the vol- 
ume of his business has grown until it reaches 
astonishing figures. That is why he earns a 
princely income. And he is still working like 
a horse, for some reason or other. Maybe he 
likes it. 

“This is the moral—who runs may read,” as 
friend Kipling puts it. Given reasonable 
natural intelligence to start with, almost any 
insurance man can, with grit and persistence, 
make himself well known and well liked in his 
community to a degree w&ich will have a very 
decided effect on his volume of business. Joe 
Black's case proves it; and, by the same token, 
it was hardly accurate to get off that stuff 
about Walter Johnson, because it is not a fair 
parallel. Not everybody can acquire a John- 
son arm or a Ty Cobb’s dash and power; 
but grit and persistence are matters of will. 
\nd they do say that a MAN can—absolutely 
can—do with his will what he will. 


Revised Rules Regarding War Clauses 

The New York Life has changed its rules re- 
garding war clauses, and after April 1 will is- 
sue only new War Clauses A and B. No policy 
will be issued on any person eligible to Govern- 
ment ‘insurance who has not applied for the $10,- 
000 limit offered by the Government. War 
Clause A provides that if the insured dies 
within two years after the issuance of the 
policy because of aviation service, or within five 
vears because of war service outside of the 
United States and Canada, the insurance shall 
be limited to only one-fifth of the policy, or 
the premiums actually received, whichever is 
the larger, unless a single extra premium of 
ten per cent of the face of the policy has been 
paid to the company. One year after the end 
of the war the company will segregate the poli- 
cies on which the extra premiums were paid, 
and will refund such part of the extra premium 
as has not been used to pay death losses due 
to the cause for which the extra premium was 
charged. War Clause A is used with amounts 
up to $2500, and War Clause B with amounts in 
excess of $2500. Clause B limits the amount 
of recovery in case of death due to military 
service to an amount equal to the premiums 
paid thereon. 


Penn Mutual Registers Early Subscription 
The Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia sub- 
scribed $1,500,000 to the Third Liberty Loan on 
Friday, April 5. This was the largest single 
subscription reported in Philadelphia before the 
campaign officially started. 
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RELIEF FOR HEIRS 
What Federal and State Laws Require—Modern 
Tax Legislation 
By DAVID KAY, JR., 
Counsel, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in The Pelican 

In the public prints attention has been called 
recently to the purchase of insurance in very 
large sums by prominent financiers, men pos- 
sessing great wealth, whose individual for- 
tunes are so large that it was quite apparent 
that the purchase of the insurance by them was 
not to augment their estates on death. The 
public announcement then made was that they 
procured this insurance to provide funds from 
which the decedents’ estate taxes could be paid, 
thus enabling them to transmit their estates to 
such persons and in such amounts as they might 
desire, without alteration of their purposes be- 
cause of the necessary compliance with the 
provisions of the decedents’ estate tax. The 
effort made by them is not an evasion of the 
taxes, but a provision for the acquisition of 
eash funds adequate and sufficient to meet tax 
demands. This effort is particularly praise- 
worthy, as it tends to relieve from the burden 
very frequently thrust upon those incapacitated 
to pay the same, of those taxes which are as- 
sessed by the State upon property left by a 
decedent on his demise. 

The property on which such tax is levied has 
theretofore, during the lifetime of the decedent, 
paid to the State its share of the burden levied 
upon it, and the additional burden created by the 
imposition of ‘‘estate taxes’’ tends, in many 
cases, to seriously diminish the funds which 
the decedent desires should go intact to those 
whom he wishes to benefit. 

The taxes to which reference is made and re- 
lief from the burden of which is sought, were 
formerly called ‘‘collateral inheritance taxes. 
In their inception their purpose was to assess 
a tax upon the property of a decedent when he 
left no lineal descendants, or distributed his 
property among collaterals, rather than lineal 
descendants. 


” 


NEW METHODS OF TAXATION 


The attempt of society to thrust upon the 
State the performance of so many phases of 
social, and what were formerly considered char- 
itable work, coupled with the growing com- 
munistic tendency on the part of the State to 
aid and develop its citizens, has naturally given 
rise to the necessity of procuring from certain 
of its citizens larger funds than were formerly 
needed to meet the requirements of the State. 
As the demands of the State have increased, new 
methods of taxation have been devised, and 
now we find that no longer are taxes restricted 
to property passing to collaterals, but that the 
lineal descendants are obliged to contribute to 
the State in proportion to the amount received 
by them. In consequence, it is the widow and 
children of the decedent who most frequently 
pay the State for the privilege of inheriting 
property which either descended or was devised 
or bequeathed to them by their father or an- 
cestor. 


There is the greatest divergency in the rates 
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at which such taxes are assessed, and in the 
amounts of exemption from taxation, allowed by 
the various States. The only thing which we see 
in the future as fixed, is the fact, that as the 
needs of the State increase, the exemption will 
become more limited and the rate of taxation 
expand. 

In addition to the taxes imposed by the respec- 
tive States, the Federal Government has found 
it desirable to enter the same field, and we may 
describe the taxation of decedents’ estates as 
a usual and common method in the present day. 
All of our States, with the exception of five and 
the District of Columbia, have statutory provi- 
sions therefor, and though, in such five States 
and the District, citizens of such States are not 
assessed locally in this method, yet they are 
subject to the Federal Act, and payment must be 
made by them thereunder. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM TAXATION 

The amount of property exempt from dece- 
dents’ estate tax varies from $250 to $50,000. 
Relationship to the decedent, also, in some 
States where they still adhere to the ‘‘collateral”’ 
idea, procures exemption. The rates of taxa- 
tion imposed vary from one per cent to thirty 
per cent, by reason of the relationship of the re- 
cipient to the decedent and the amount of the 
estate liable to taxation. Still other States as- 
sess a flat rate, irrespective of relationship or 
amount. To determine the liability of an estate 
in any particular instance, it is necessary to 
examine the laws of the State in which the de- 
cedent had his domicile at the time of death, 
and where the property of said decedent was 
physically located, for we find that some of the 
States, not content with the fact that a tax had 
been assessed upon the estate of resident de- 
cedents, also assess a tax on property of non- 
resident decedents within their territory. There 
are still other States which have corporations 
organized under their laws, which States have 
attempted to tax the stockholdings of non- 
resident decedents in such corporations, even 
though the shares of stock were physically in 
the State of domicile of the decedent. 

In consequence of the multiplicity of taxes 
and the lessening of estates thereby, any expe- 
dient which will relieve the beneficiaries of the 
estate from the burdens of the tax and pass 
such estate in its entirety to those for whom 
it has been accumulated, should receive from 
those who will leave estates liable to taxation, 
mature, grave and careful consideration. 

The plan adopted by many wealthy men has 
been to procure insurance on their lives in an 
amount commensurate with the liability which 
will be imposed upon their estates and their 
beneficiaries at their decease, by the State and 
Federal Governments. Familiar with the amount 
of their respective estates, and with the present 
rate of taxation, an approximation can easily 
be made as to the sum needed to satisfy the 
tax. Insurance can then be procured in the 
desired amount, payable to the estate of the 
insured, and on the death of the insured, his or 
her executor or administrator, will be imme- 
diately in possession of funds which will pro- 
cure the satisfaction of the estate tax, so soon 
as appraisal has been made and the amount 
thereof legally determined, thus enabling the 
estate to receive any advantage of discount 
allowed for the prompt and instant payment of 
the tax. 


FUNDS RETAINED TO MEET TAX LEVIES 
The obvious advantage of the possession, by 
an executor or administrator, of adequate cash 
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for such purpose, is so very apparent that the 
mere statement of the proposition carries con- 
viction. 

It is not advisable in any well-managed per- 
sonal affair, to carry constantly a sufficient sum 
in bank, over and above liabilities, direct and 
contingent, to enable, in the event of a sudden 
demise, an executor or administrator to have in 
hand the necessary funds to satisfy tax obli- 
gations. 

Whether the estate be large or small, there 
is no likelihood that it will continuously have 
in bank sufficient funds to meet the tax de- 
mands. If the estate be small, its size neces- 
sarily demands the continued investment of all 
its funds to obtain adequate income and re- 
turns. If the estate be large, its investments 
are necessarily numerous and widely divergent, 
and will require ample funds to preserve their 
stability and character. 

The continuous retention in bank of a sum 
necessary to meet the decedent's estate tax, un- 
certain in point of time, is repugnant to the 
business instincts of every conservative, well- 
balanced, thoughtful business man. 

Without such fund available to the executor 
or administrator to satisfy the taxes, and the 
imposition of which is as certain as death it- 
self, and the consequent need thereof equally 
certain to procure the needed funds, either the 
executor or administrator, or the recipient of 
the estate, must sell either the securities or 
real estate (if without the necessary sum of 
cash), regardless of the state of the market and 
the price which can be obtained therefor, per- 
haps making a sacrifice and loss to procure 
funds for taxes. If the estate consists largely 
of realty, either improved or unimproved, its 
necessary sale to meet the tax demands will 
result in a great sacrifice of what, if retained, 
would become highly valuable. It is almost a 
proverb that forced sale is a bad sale. 

FLUCTUATIONS IN SECURITY VALUES 

If the estate consists largely of bonds pur- 
chased to be retained until maturity, their sale 
in a falling market or in time of panic would 
be a disaster, a calamity, caused by the failure 
of the decedent to properly provide his estate 
with sufficient cash funds to obviate the neces- 
sity of such sacrifice. Many estates will con- 
sist of stocks or bonds in corporations of which 
the decedent was an influential officer, and the 
death of such officer and the consequent loss of 
his services to the corporation may so ma- 
terially depress the value of such stock in public 
estimation that its forced sale at such time, to 
provide funds to meet taxes, would be a sad 
misfortune. Such securities might be intrin- 
sically equal in value to what they were for- 
merly before the decedent died, and the change 
in officials might, after a time, happily restore 
them in public estimation to their former value. 
The failure of the decedent to procure adequate 
protection against such a contingency cannot be 
lescribed as a sane or common-sense action, 

The same principle seems applicable to part- 
nership interests, and the same consequences 
might follow. 

It appears, then, very clear that the widow 
or heir will lose from the legacy received so 
much thereof as represents the tax, and may, 
also, lose a further part threof in procuring the 
amount of the tax. Not a pleasing or pleasant 
prospect for the heir, not a joyful contempla- 
tion for a well-disposed parent. 


METHODS OF PAYING TAXES 


There are two methods’ prescribed by the 
various statutes for payment of these taxes. 
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The Federal Act levies the tax on the net 
estate, and the same is payable by the estate, 
irrespective of the relationship of the persons 
entitled thereto; those levied by the States 
generally depend on the relationship of the 
recipient and are a lien on the gift devised or 
bequeathed, though, primarily, the executor is 
liable for the amount of the tax, and, therefore, 
must provide for its payment before he makes 
his transfer in accordance with the will. 

Such insurance, if procured and made payable 
to the estate of the insured, will be taxable to 
the estate of the insured, will be taxable as a 
part of his estate and will necessitate a direc- 
tion in his will to the executor, requiring him 
to pay all taxes due, both from the estate and 
such as may be due on the gifts made to de- 
visees or legatees from the proceeds of the 
policy, so that such devisee or legatee may re- 
ceive such gifts without diminution by reason 
of the tax. 

If the policy be made payable to individuals 
who take under the will, such individuals should, 
on receipt of the insurance funds, pay the same 
to the executor for the tax payment; but if 
the heir be improvident, he may refuse so to 
do, and in consequence his gift under the will 
would, by his action, be subject to the lien of 
the tax. Such action, however, would not be 
to the detriment of his co-legatees or co-de- 
visees, but would be wholly a personal loss, dis- 
turbing, however, the possible plans of the in- 
sured. In the possible failure of the insured to 
preserve harmony between the _ beneficiaries 
under his will and policy, and the _ possible 
failure of the beneficiaries under the policy to 
comply with the purposes of the insured, lies 
the possible danger of naming the individual 
beneficiaries under the policy, and this is my 
reason for suggesting that policies be payable 
to the estate of the insured, with directions in 
the will that all taxes be paid with the pro- 
ceeds thereof. Otherwise, confusion and failure 
to accomplish the purposes desired will ensue, 
unless the insured is particularly careful to 
see that the terms of his will and of his policy 
go “‘hand-in-hand,’’ and even then the danger is 
not entirely eliminated, as I have endeavored 
to show. 


Annual Statistical Report Now Out 


Jesse S. Phillips, Superintendent of Insurance 
in New York State, on Monday forwarded to 
all insurance companies, Insurance Departments 
and insurance periodicals copies of the pamphlet 
of statistical tables compiled annually by the 
New York Insurance Department, covering in 
detail the financial operations during 1917 of 
the four hundred life, casualty, fidelity and 
surety, real estate title and mortgage guar- 
anty insurance companies, fraternal orders, as- 
sessment life and accident associations and 
town and county co-operative fire insurance 
corporations reporting to the Department. 

This publication also shows the condition of 
the various insurance organizations included 
therein on December 31, 1917, and is published 
in advance of the Department audit of the 
annual statements, in order that the public may 
have the earliest possible information as to the 
results of the business transacted by these cor- 
porations in 1917. 

Part 1 of the regular Department report, 
covering fire and marine insurance, is now be- 
ing prepared for printing and will be issued at 
an early date: in consequence thereof no data 
relating to such companies is included in the 
above publication. 





















































[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 

Fortuna was one of Jupiter's attendants. 
She was worshipped by the Greeks under the 
name of Tyche. It was believed she guided the 
destinies of men whether prosperously or the 
reverse. In order to show her in this capacity 
she was figured holding a double rudder in 
her hands—the one to steer the boat of the 
lucky, the other that of the unlucky. From 
this Roman goddess we get our word fortune; 
and have learned to charge our good luck to 
and 
our bad luck to bad fortune and call ourselves 
unfortunate. 


good fortune, or call ourselves fortunate 


It’s delightful to sail with a favoring gale 
and a firm hand on the wheel. It’s a glorious 
sensation to have things come one’s way—to be 
called lucky—to have friends and money and 
health. Aye! But are we to give credit to an 
outside influence for all these charming pos- 
sessions? 1 believe not, The life solicitor 
fashions his own fortuna—manufactures his 
own luck—is sponsor for his own chances— 
responsible for his Jot, his friends, his health; 
yes, and his money—if he has any. The ten- 
dency of the age is to call a successful man 
fortunate; but he isn’t. He has capacity for 
work; he has something besides a cocoanut for 
a head piece; he has something besides a pump 
for a heart; his will is like gravity, never lets 
up; and so he mixes all these elements together 
in the right proportion and calls the result his 
little goddess—coopD ForTUNE. Nothing with 
him happens by chance—he has _ planned. 
Nothing comes to him by accident—he is a 
designer. 

Do you follow me, Clarence? Don’t ever 
let me hear you say, “That agent is fortunate 
in being located in such a field—with such a 
company—at such a time in his life, etc.” No, 
no! Forget it all. That agent will succeed 
anywhere. He’s too busy whistling and work- 
ing to talk about Juck. He is good fortune, 
just as Napoleon was France. And besides, 
Clarence, he isn’t looking at you and remark- 
ing what a lucky chap you are—no, you bet, 





he’s using his fountain pen! Can you guess 
what he’s writing? 

“T have just completed a chemical and 
microscopical examination of your urine, and 
find it all right except a trace of sugar.” How 
long would you wait before taking treatment? 
Well, who knows what condition you are in? 
Wouldn't it be a good plan to have the doctor 
look you over and see how things are? Fre- 
quently such a talk will set a fellow to thinking 
when nothing else will. And don’t let him 
laugh and sneer about being “all right.” Press 
it home, quietly but firmly. Then pull out your 
clean bottle and get a specimen, if you can. 
After the examination take the returns to him 
with the remark, either “A good time now to do 
your duty,” or “Am sorry, but it’s too late.” 

R. O. Ticitos. 


ee %¢ 
Income Insurance 


The Spectator Company has just published a 
fifty-page pamphlet on Income Insurance, by 
Theodore J. Venn. Great emphasis has been laid 
in recent years on the merits of this class of 
protection. It is more effective than any other 
in properly conserving the policyholders’ estate 
and assuring to beneficiaries certain financial 
returns for a given period of time or for life, 
according as selection may be made by the 
policyholder. The evolution, progress and merits 
of this form of protection have been summarized 
by the author of the pamphlet. It is treated 
from an independent standpoint and is intended 
for the use of the general public as well as the 
insurance agent. It is an educational document 
of great value and may be had from The Spec- 
tator Company for a nominal price.—Pacific Un- 
derwriter. 

Income Insurance is the title of a booklet by 
Theodore J. Venn, recently published by The 
Spectator Company of New York. * * * The 
booklet consists of fifty-two pages and cover, 
and is divided into two chapters—the first em- 
bracing a brief history, tracing the develop- 
ment of income insurance from the primitive 
forms of the past to the perfect system of the 
present day. Chapter 2 deals with conditions 
under which income insurance should be em- 
ployed and what may be accomplished through 
its use that might not be assured by means of 
other policy forms. Single copies are 50 cents. 
Special rates are made on quantity orders.— 
Western Insurance Review. 

Income Insurance, by Theodore J. Venn. has 
just been published by The Spectator Company. 
Publications on the subject of income insurance 
are limited and this brochure will no doubt be 
welcomed by insurance companies, managers and 
agents. It treats the subject from an inde- 
pendent standpoint and is intended for the use 
of the general public as well as the insurance 
agent. The latter will find in it many points 
which will be of service in presenting income 
insurance to prospects, while the public will be 
enlightened as to the manifold superiority of 
income insurance over the payment of a lump 
sum, which might be quickly dissipated through 
extravagance.—Weekly Underwriter. 

Income Insurance is the title of a booklet by 
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Theodore J. Venn treating on the subject from 
an independent standpoint and intended for the 
use of both general public and insurance agent. 
The solicitor will find in the treatise many 
points which will be of service to him in pre- 
venting income insurance to prospects as being 
superior to lump sum insurance. The pamphlet 
is worth the price of 50 cents a copy to those 
interested in the subject. Orders should be sent 
to The Spectator Company, 135 William street, 
New York city.—Southern Underwriter. 

Orders for and inquiries concerning ‘‘Income 
Insurance’? should be addressed to The Spec- 
tator Company, insurance publishers. 


Life Underwriters’ War Work 
In his annual report, President William F. 
Atkinson, of the Life Underwriters Association 
of New York, said, in part: 


Your officers believe that the first duty of the 
association during the period of the war is to 
exercise a leadership of the life insurance agents 
in every branch of work in which the agents 
may effectively assist the Government and aid 
in the prosecution of the war. 

The association managed the campaign of the 
life insurance agents in the first and second 
Liberty Loan campaign and did effective work. 
In the second campaign the agents of the in- 
dustrial companies worked under committees of 
their company officers and members of this asso- 
ciation, while the agents of the other companies 
operated directly under our committee. I refer 
you to the report of the secretary for figures of 
the results. Plans are now being matured for 
a far more comprehensive campaign for the third 
Liberty Loan, in which it is confidently expected 
that our members will co-operate enthusiasti- 
cally and with a far greater sacrifice of time and 
labor than before. Many of our members have 
enlisted as individuals in various other lines of 
war work. Some thirty-seven agents worked 
under the publicity committee in the second 
campaign. A number did excellent work as 
speakers in meetings and as “‘four-minute men.” 
Mention should also be made of many who 
served in the campaigns of the Y. M. C. A., 
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American Red Cross, Jewish War Relief and 
other allied war relief organizations. 

I believe that the association, by its active 
participation in these lines of war work, did 
much to improve the standing of the life insur- 
ance agents in the business community, and that 
those agents who served earnestly and loyally 
were repaid by a consciousness of patriotic ser- 
vice and by enlarged opportunities among their 
clients and friends. 

Sigourney Mellor, as secretary, opened his 
offices as headquarters in both the Liberty Loan 
campaigns. This involved an enormous amount 
of work, requiring a large part of the time of 
several of his office assistants and some mem- 
bers of his agency force. In the first compaign 
it was necessary to clear subscription blanks to 
330 different banks in forty-eight hours, and this 
was done without error, so far as we can learn. 


Why Do So? 


How many agents recognize both the advisa- 
bility of and the necessity for keeping in touch 
with policyholders? Too many there are who 
consider their duty done when they have placed 
the first policy in the hands of a client, and 
then forget all about him and confine their 
attention to fresh fields. 

In the majority of cases a man’s first policy 
does not represent the full amount of insur- 
ance for which he is able to pay. 

As time goes on, a man’s financial condition 
is likely to improve, and even if, in the first 
instance, he took out all the insurance he could 
afford, he will later on be in a position to take 
out more, 

The insured’s family may be increasing and 
his responsibilities becoming greater; the pro- 
tection that insurance affords is more neces- 
sary for him. 

These and other reasons demonstrate very 
clearly why an agent should never lose sight of 
a client, should always keep him on his active 
list, be ever ready to follow his career, so as 
to know exactly when to approach him at the 
psychological moment for securing his applica- 
tion for another policy.—Prudential Weekly 
Record. 
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In conformity with a resolution passed unanimously 
by the Board of Directors of The Germania Life 
Insurance Company on December 5th, 1917, and 
with the approval of the Superintendent of Insurance 
of the State of New York, the Company on March 
Ist, 1918, assumed the new corporate name of 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 


1917—the last year under the old name was the most 
successful during the Company’s existence of fifty- 
eight years. The new business paid for amounted to 
$24,800,000.00 representing a gain of more than 
$3,700,000 over its best previous year, while the busi- 
ness in force showed an increase of $10,222,000.00. 


Assets over $54,500,000.00 
Total Insurance in Force over $169,000,000.00 
Guarantee and Dividend Fund over $5,800,000.00 














developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

_ [The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the _ large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 

The GOOD WILL created 


by farm loan investments, 





ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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CHANGE OF METHODS 





Lemons Are to Be Expected, But it May 
Be Better to Shake Another Tree 





KING COTTON 





The King Maker Who Enriched Mankind and 
Was Paid in Lawsuits, Sickness and Disap- 
pointments, but had Iron in 
His Blood 


In 1790 the export of cotton from the United 
States, as officially recorded, was eighty-one 
bags or bales. To-day ten thousand bales of 
American cotton are sold in one lot on the 
English exchanges. The value of the yearly 
cotton crop runs into the thousand millions of 
dollars. Such vast figures mean little to any 
one but the statistician. We all know, how- 
ever, that the prosperity of a considerable por- 
tion of the community is due to cotton. Cot- 
ton was “king” in the South before the Civil 
War, and cotton is king in the South to-day. 
And the vast economic changes wrought by the 
raising and manufacture of cotton are due en- 
tirely to the ingenuity and enterprise of one 
man—Eli Whitney. 

Macaulay, the historian, remarked that what 
Peter the Great did to make Russia domi- 
nant in Europe, Eli Whitney’s invention more 
than equaled in the United States. It has been 
estimated that Whitney’s invention was worth 
to the Southern States, even prior to the Civil 
War, one thousand million of dollars. What 
that invention in its total has been worth to the 
human race is impossible to conceive. 

After Whitney graduated from Yale College 
he accepted a position as a tutor in the South. 
While traveling he met Mrs. Greene, the 
widow of General Nathaniel Greene of Revo- 
lutionary fame, who was returning with her 
children after spending the summer in the 
North. Whitney was taken ill in Savannah, 
and Mrs. Greene invited him to make her 
residence his home until he recovered. Soon 
he learned that another tutor had been en- 
gaged. He had no money, and the kind widow 
insisted that he should remain her guest until 
he secured another position. 

Whitney had never before seen cotton as it 
came from the fields. He was an ingenious 
fellow and made for Mrs. Greene an improved 
embroidery frame. At a meeting in the 
widow’s house, cotton growers lamented the 
enormous cost of separating cotton seeds from 
the fiber. At Mrs. Greene’s suggestion, Whit- 
ney undertook constructing a machine for the 











work, Even the wire which he used in the 
first model had to be drawn by his own hands. 
With that first cotton gin one man in a single 
day could separate more seed from the fiber 
than by hand could be done in many months. 


THe Pay 

Whitney formed a partnership for making 
and selling gins with Phineas Miller, who af- 
terward married Mrs. Greene. Every difficulty 
and disappointment came to the manufactur- 
ers. Before a patent had been secured the 
original model was stolen. Before another 
model could be constructed any number of 
imitations were put on the market. Whitney 
was taken sick; Miller’s means became ex- 
hausted. When a suit against the infringers 
came to trial a verdict was given against Miller 
and Whitney. Years passed in futile litigation 
and endless attempts to obtain justice. Finally, 
Miller died, embarrassed in means, and in the 
very last year of the patent rights Whitney 
obtained a verdict against the infringers. The 
patent rights expired, leaving Whitney per- 
haps poorer than if he had never made the 
invention. 

It is to be supposed that after such injustice 
and misfortune most men would have spent the 
remainder of their lives making their friends 
uncomfortable with the tale of their wrongs. 
Whitney was not of that breed. At middle age 
he returned to New Haven and forgot his cot- 
ton gin. He engaged in the manufacture of 
firearms. 

It is said that if a new tool were required, 
Whitney devised one, making it with his own 
hands. He was the first at his factory in the 
morning and the last to leave at night. He 
devised great improvements in guns and rifles. 
The Springfield rifle, the standard rifle of the 
United States army, is probably the most per- 
fect rifle in the world. The basal mechanism 
of the Springfield rifle can be traced back to 
Whitney’s improvements in firearms. At fifty- 
two years of age he had transmuted disap- 
pointment and failure into success and af- 
fluence. 

A Lesson 

Let the most unfortunate of us review Whit- 
ney’s life and we cannot fail to gain encour- 
agement. With Whitney failure proved only a 
spur to further toil and further endeavor. 
Success came to him after a series of misfor- 
tunes which make the troubles of most of us 
look microscopically petty. 

There is no trade on earth where past failure 
counts so little as in the trade of soliciting life 
insurance. At middle age some of the biggest 


producers were failures. Age is no hindrance, 
White hair, no hair at all, ever feeble legs, can 
rake in apps of six figures. There is an old 
chap who breaks out into good verse in the 
columns of THE Spectator. Years ago he was 
what some call aged. As a producer he has 
lifted himself into the honor ranks of one of 
the giants. 

You cannot go where agents are gathered 
together that you will not hear tales of early 
misfortune. This solicitor, whose name is 
known everywhere as a big producer, was 
once “fon his uppers.” That little man, with 
the keen eagle face, knows what it is to have 
absolute vacuity of pocketbook, the rent and 
milk bill unpaid, and a sick wife who must 
have the attention of a specialist. 


LEMONS AND METHODS 


We solicitors should be thankful that our 
job is one where past failure counts as a goose 
egg. There is no such thing as failure in 
soliciting life insurance. Every agent agrees 
that a long run of futile soliciting only means 
that the apps will come in a bunch. And every 
successful solicitor tells us that there have 
been times when it seemed as if never again 
would an app be pulled. 

The most successful agents of the bunch will 
tell of these lean times when the only way to 
do was to grit your teeth and push right on. 
A period of app famine sometimes sets in, 
when the only crop pulled off is a crop of 
dried-up lemons. One of the most successful 
agents in New York says that when the or- 
chards of soliciting begin dropping nothing but 
lemons it requires all the grit he can dig up to 
keep on shaking the trees. But he does, know- 
ing that the lemon droppings are only tem- 
porary. 

Think of poor Whitney! How, although the 
South was reaping millions from the cotton 
gin, all that fell to the inventor was a crop of 
the lemons of lawsuits, sickness, heart-break- 
ing disappointment. It took plenty of iron in 
the blood to turn the eyes away from the cot- 
ton gin and at middle age start all over again. 

If present methods of soliciting do not bring 
results present methods can always be changed. 
The soliciting of life insurance is a flexible 
trade. There are no cast-steel rules for suc- 
cess. Change of method is open to all of us 
and at any time, 

It is in changing methods that makes some 
men so different from others. Where one man 
is hopeless, another cross-examines himself 
concerning his mode of operations. Some- 
times in soliciting an agent keeps right on, using 
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methods which he knows have never gained 
any great success. It will cost him nothing to 
try another plan, and even another and an- 
other, until he hits the correct success formula 
for himself. 

It is to be noticed that, while Whitney kept 
right along in the line of inventing and manu- 
facturing, he turned his back on the cotton 
gin. He did not attempt an improved gin; 
he used his inventive faculties in another di- 
rection. The unsuccessful solicitor should 
keep right on soliciting, but he should change 
his methods. Let the man who has seen, say, 
three prospects a day arrange his schedule so 
that he can see a round dozen, or even more. 
Let the man who has used unsuccessfully a lot 
of stock arguments scribble these arguments 
down and substitute other arguments. Let the 
unsuccessful solicitor gain the ear of the suc- 
cessful solicitor and ask advice, and let him 
give the advice an intelligent try-out, always 
remembering that the try-out must be long and 
diligent. There may be a time of lemon 
dropping for the best methods. 

It is not a confined acreage that is open to 
the solicitor. If Mr, A cannot be yanked in, 
there are a multitude of other Mr. A’s, to say 
nothing of the B’s and all the rest. The region 
for our efforts is boundless, and so is the pos- 
sibility for enlarging our efforts and even our- 
selves. The trouble with many of us is that we 
need Whitneytising. 


Responsibility Resting Upon Agents 

A greater responsibility rests to-day upon 
each and every man who has been equipped for 
and who is capable of writing life insurance 
than ever before in the history of our business. 

Never has the need for life insurance pro- 
tection been greater, or more appreciated, than 
it is to-day; and never has there been a greater 
need and demand that each and every able- 
bodied citizen shall exert himself to the very 
utmost in whatever useful occupation he may 
be engaged, and never before have we had so 
many prospects for insurance as we have right 
now. ; 

Every old policyholder is a prospect for more 
insurance and millions of first-time prospects 
for legal reserve life insurance have been 
created by reason of the great advance in 
wages. 

We have never had so many compelling argu- 
ments for life insurance as we have to-day 
and never in the history of our business have 
prospects listened so seriously as they will 
listen to-day to a sincere, well thought-out 
presentation of the extraordinary reasons why 
they should take on more insurance now. 

Upon every life insurance man rests the tre- 
mendous responsibility of doing his full duty 
and exerting himself to the limit of his power 
in strengthening the home lines with life in- 
surance. 

Agents who realize their responsibilities and 
who are sincerely and energetically advocating 
the cause of life insurance are showing splendid 
results as to new business.—lIllinois Life Bul- 
letin. 


—On April 3 $200,000 of the $275,000 required to 
refinance the Farmers Life of Denver had been sub- 
scribed. Many of the stockholders, unable to supply 
cash, have put up Liberty Bonds, 
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TWENTY-TWO QUESTIONS 


Self-Examination for the Man Who Is 
Not Succeeding 








PERIODICAL REVIEWS OF WORK 





Every Agent Should Test His Record and Results 


Any man or woman of average intelligence, 
who has a fair amount of common sense and 
tact, if honest and industrious, can make a 
good living by writing life insurance. 

As a representative of life insurance you are 
either a success or a failure. 

If you are a success it is right that you should 
wish to increase your success. 

If you are not succeeding you should find out 
the reasons for your failure in order that you 
may become immediately successful. To that 
end, ask yourself the following questions and 
give a straightforward answer to each: 

1. Do you work out a carefully prepared pro- 
gramme for the year, month, week and day? 

2. Do you hold yourself strictly to rigid regu- 
lations as to the expenditure of your time? 

3. Do you add from day to day to your list the 
names of insurable people, eliminating from 
time to time those who are not promising 
physically, financially, or otherwise? 

4. Do you post yourself in advance about those 
you intend to interview? 

5. Do you offer the policv that best fits the 
case? 

6. Do you interview a_ fixed number of 
prospects every day? 

7. Do you review your work periodically to 
find out what percentage of those interviewed 
you secure? 

(Other things being equal, the greater the 
number of interviews the larger the average re- 
turn.) 

8. In addition to your work during business 
hours, do you devote one or two or three 
evenings each week to interviewing prospects in 
their homes? 

9. Do you gather prospects and selling points 
by studying the daily papers? 

10. Do you take note of marriages, deaths, 
business changes, new organizations, successes 
and failures, as a means of procuring new and 
additional insurance? 

11. Do you when possible close a case on the 
first interview? If not, on the second? And 
do you refuse to waste your time on those who 
keep putting you off? 

12. Do you keep yourself in fighting trim? 

13. Do you take genuine pleasure in your 
work? 

14. Do you go in to win, like the football 
player or the huntsman? 

15. Do you jolt yourself out of ruts? Have 
you abandoned arguments that are obsolete? 
Are you fresh, up to date—a leader in thought 
and action? 

16. Do you adapt your appeals to the war con- 
ditions now prevailing? 

17. Is your diligence constant, steady, unin- 
terrupted—all day and every day—except when 
you are getting the rest and recreation neces- 
sary to keep you in fighting trim? 

18. Do you refuse to permit disappointment 
to discourage you? 

19. Are you constantly cheerful, courageous, 
confident? 

20. Are you uninterruptedly optimistic and 
enthusiastic ? 

21. Have you full faith in the value of what 
you have to offer? 

22. Do you make every prospect see that you 
are not asking any favors, but are endeavoring 
to do him a great service? 

If you neglect all these things you will neces- 
sarily fail. 

If you neglect some of them you will have 
only partial success. 

If you are doing all of them, your success will 
be assured, and you will reap a rich reward.— 
Agency Items. 


Third Liberty Loan 


Let everybody put as much into this loan as 
he thinks he can. Then let everybody look about 
for a way to economize. Cut off a little expense 
here and a little more there. Shave down that 
item of personal expense; do away a little more 
with the cost of pleasures and luxuries; ent. 
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some, even, on the necessities. Close figuring 
will convince you that your first estimate of 
what you thought you could subscribe was low. 
Double your subscription. Then you will have 
done your full duty. Remember, by econ- 
omizing to buy Liberty Loan Bonds you are do- 
ing a double service to your country. Every 
dollar you save by avoiding unnecessary expen- 
ditures means a saving in National resources 
and “energy. Every item you remove from the 
list of non-essentials adds a bit to American 
strength. A dollar saved here and a dollar 
there, put into Liberty Loan Bonds, brings 
America closer to peace and nearer to victory. 
Put all you think you can into Liberty Bonds; 
then double your subscription. It’s an invest- 
ment, the safest in the market. And it’s a 
patriotic duty, a privilege, a deed worthy of 
any sacrifice.—Emergency Fleet News. 


Our Assets 
The biggest assets a man can own 
Are health of body and mind, 
With these he reigns a king on a throne, 
A key to success will find. 
His next best asset we must admit 
Is “Time” and its careful use, 
And ’twill pay to make the most of it— 
With idleness hold no truce. 





Time is the husbandman of thrift, 
The fuel of energy; 

Time-wasting habits have aimless drift 
O’er a vague, uncharted sea. 

Time not improved is forever lost, 
It never stops or returns, 

Too few of us realize the cost 
Til the heart with anguish yearns. 


Time should be taken for rest and sleep 
That our strength may be conserved; 
But careful watch we should always keep 
Lest from the truth we be swerved. 
Our working hours if filled to the brim 

Will splendid interest pay, 
Will keep our mental balance in trim 
And will drive dull care away. 


With health of body and health of mind 
And the proper use of time, 
‘The sweetest satisfaction we'll find 
And we'll climb to heights sublime. 
We'll make our mark on our day and age 
And leave a record that will 
To all mankind be a heritage— 
To aid in climbing life’s hill. 
—Avucustus TREADWELL. 


Make Good! Don’t Explain! 

Do the thing you are expected to do!- Don’t 
waste time in giving reasons why you didn’t, or 
couldn’t, or shouldn’t! 

A person who hires a cook expects his chops 
and baked potatoes on time, done to a turn and 
appetizing; he would not be interested in the 
butcher’s mistake, nor the stove’s defect, nor 
in the misery in the cook’s left arm. He wants 
food, not explanations. You can’t eat explana- 
tions. 

In other words, if you hire someone to do a 
certain job of work, you do not want to hear 
why things are half done. You want results. 

The business that the company expects to 
write will never be accomplished by making ex- 
cuses. The same thing is true of each indi- 
vidual agent—excuses’will never increase col- 
lections one cent. The truth of the matter is 
that, while one agent is making excuses the 
other fellow is getting results. 

A talk along this line is always cold, cruel 
and heartless—to the second-raters and shirk- 
ers. But to real men it is a joy and gladness. 
They rejoice to make good themselves; they ex- 
pect others to make good, and they like to hear 
preached the gospel of making good. 

Most of you remember the story of the Par- 
able of the Talents, in which we are told of the 
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three servants who received talents—five, two 
and one, respectively. On the Master’s return 
they all rendered accounts of their stewardship. 
The first two had doubled their capital. Each 
of them said so in fourteen words, and their 
work was pronounced—‘‘Well done, good and 
faithful servant.”” Servant number three had 
accomplished nothing, but he made a full re- 
port in forty-two words—three times as long as 
the other reports. 

There you have it. The less you do the more 
you explain. 

Of all the joys that we might have while on 
this earth, there is none so satisfying, and really 
one hundred per cent joy, as making good. 

Do your work a little better than anyone else 
could do it. This is the margin of success. 

‘“‘Make good’ requires no explanations. 

Failure requires forty-words.—H. B. Hill, 
president, Mutual Life of Illinois of Spring- 
field, Ill. 


He Is Going to Buy 


Every year a host of college men, school 
teachers and others who enjoy low salaries for 
ten months and vacation for two, goes out into 
the wide world to sell books. It is estimated 
that about ninety per cent drop out of the 
game, foot sore, soul sick and disgusted at the 
end of the first week. Another five per cent 
last the second week, leaving just five out of 
every hundred to go on and sell books. Strange 
to say, some of this selling ‘‘five’’ actually do 
business with the same people that put out of 
business some of the ninety-five per cent of 
their fellow-voyagers on the unknown ocean of 
salesmanship. 

There must be some secret about this. One 
school teacher who tried and failed and then 
tried again is sure that he has discovered it. 
While traveling along a country road in the 
throes of despair and just on the verge of 
throwing his sample copy into the ditch and 
making a summer study of tramp life in 
America, there flew into his soul a strange 
vision. He actually saw the next farmer that 
he met buying his book. He had a sharp, well- 
defined, mental picture of a gleam of apprecia- 
tion and the light of happy purchase in the eye 
of that man. 

So strong was this thought that he threw up 
his head, strode manfully forward, entered the 
very next house he saw and started to talk to 
the man of the house in a straightforward and 
rapid manner. He was anxious to get through 
the preliminaries because he knew the man 
wanted to buy the book. Before he had recov- 
ered from this obsession the man had bought 
the book and he was out of the gate with the 
order in his pocket. Then he awoke and began 
to think about what had happened to him. The 
more he thought of it the more convinced he 
was that he was no longer an amateur sales- 
man. He knew that he had discovered the 
grand seeret. 

There are some who will believe that this was 
all an hallucination on his part. But he comes 
back immediately with the statement that from 
that time forward he had no trouble in selling 
his book, and that every time he approached a 
man with the fixed certainty in his mind that 
he was going to sell, it was dollars to dough- 
nuts that he did. 

There is a whole lot in this—a tremendously 
whole lot. It is backed by the very best 
psychology that the professors who study this 
rather lengthy title for common sense have to 
offer in their books. 

It is more than confidence in one’s self. It is 
confidence in the other fellow. And it may be 
applied to life insurance to the extent of just 
one hundred per cent. The man who feels in 
his heart that the prospect does not really want 
to take out insurance is handicapped from the 
very outset. So subtle is the human organism 
that the faintest lack of confidence is in some 
strange way detected by the man across the 
table. All the loud talking, all the decided and 
positive statements in the world will not con- 
ceal the doubt of the man who feels that doubt 
about the prospect. 

On the other hand, there is nothing so con- 
tagious and so powerfully an influence upon the 
human mind as absolute belief. Consequently 
the man who can get his mind into the frame 
where he actually feels certain that his prospect 
not only needs insurance, but wants it, has half 
his battle won when he looks that prospect in 
the eye.—Fidelity Field Man. 
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{By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


Most of the 
young men are either in camp or at the front. 


These are strenuous times. 


There are taxes ior the older ones to pay— 
We are expected to sub- 
scribe for the Government loans—and we will 
Business im normal lines has 
Everything has 


heavier than ever. 


to the limit. 
fallen off very materially, 
gone up in price until we are called upon to 
do without. Awtul stories are printed in the 
daily press—tales calculated to make one fear- 
ful of the future and afraid to invest any sur- 
plus he might have saved. 

But are we solicitors down-hearted? 

Are we clouded with despair? 

Are we sitting down and complaining ? 

Are we crying, “It's no use. There is no 
business ? 

Are we carrying a long face? 

Are we getting together and saying, “Ain't 
it awful?” 

Not much! No, sir-ee! Perish the thought! 
Not on your life! Not by a jugful! Not in 
a million years! I should say not! Watch us, 
provided you can catch a glimpse of our frame 
as we pass in a cloud of dust. We have spit 
on our hands and rolled up our sleeves. We 
do not purpose to allow a single man or 
woman anywhere in our bailiwick to get 
through 1918 without being adequately insured 
in our company. There are hundreds—yes, 
thousands—capitalists, professional men, prof- 
iteers, salaried men, merchants, widows, arti- 
sans, farmers, etc., who will know that we 
are on earth before the curtain rings down 
December 31 1918. If you are a whining, 
gloomy pessimist, dear reader, look about you 
at the money in circulation; at the great need 
of protection—at the splendid opportunities at 
your very door, then put on a double strength 
poultice of common sense and draw the poison 
out of your system. 

When the great personal underwriters are 
asked, “What is the secret of your success?” 
with almost one accord they exclaim “Work!” 
You bet! Success—$250,000, $500,000, $1,000,- 
000, $2,000,000, $12,000,000—per annum is work 
raised to the nth degree plus some brains and 
a warm heart. Work it is—oo per cent. I 
knew a man once who had no head (to speak 
of)—just an extension of his neck with hair 
on it—and his heart was a sickly, wheezing 
pump—but who made over $100,000 in ten 
years selling life insurance. Tireless worker— 
night and day—missed nobody—doubled on his 
tracks—couldn’t sleep if there was an unin- 
sured man or woman in his territory—great 
stuff, boys and girls! And yet some of us 
wonder why we don’t make more money. Get 
busy! 

R. O. Ticttos. 
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Federal Inheritance Taxes 

Under the Government tax provisions, life in- 
surance is not taxable. Thus, when a specific 
beneficiary other than the estate is named in a 
will, the entire proceeds of a policy are exempt. 
Another statute provides that there shall be no 
tax on the transfer of net estates of any person 
dying while serving in the military or naval 
forces of the United States during the period 
of the present war, or if death results from in- 
juries or disease contracted in such service 
within one year after the end of the war. 

Following is a table showing the Federal and 
war taxes on net estates of decedents in this 
country: 


; Federal War Total 

Net Estates Tax Tax Tax 

Up to $50,000..... 14% 14% 2% 
On next 100,000..... 3 l 4 
iy 100,000..... 44 1% 6 
2 200,000..... 6 2 8 
550,000..... 7% 2 10 
1,000,000..... 9 3 12 
o 1,000,000..... 10% 38y 14 
as 1,000,000..... 12 4 16 
1,000,000..... 13% 4¥, 18 
ae 3,000,000..... 15 5 20 
= 2,000,000..... 15 7 22 
In excess 10,000,000..... 15 10 25 


An Asset Due to War 


A bright life insurance agent started some 
time ago to figure the assets and liabilities in- 
troduced into his business by the war. After 
a while—being a good life insurance man—he 
paid no attention to the liabilities, but cen- 
tered his attention upon collecting a list of 
changed conditions and altered attitudes which 
he regards as of value to him in his work. 

Prominent among these he listed this: 

Increased opportunity for meeting people. 

Since the outbreak of the struggle in Europe 
society after society has grown in this country 
for the extension of relief to various suffering 
sections of foreign lands. The active participa- 
tion in such work usually has carried with it 
membership on a committee and the resultant 
introduction to a number of men and women 
who are distinctly worth knowing because they 
represent the most thoughtful and the most 
conscientious part of the community. 

It stands to reason that the man who will 
work hard for the relief of devastated homes 
and helpless children half way across the world 
will be somewhat thoughtful about protecting 
his own home and his own children. So the 
hard working insurance man reckoned up this 
increased acquaintance as an asset. He had the 
added pleasure of doing some work on relief 
organizations that gave him a standing in his 
community, and incidentally increased the re- 
spect which his own wife felt for him. 

With our own entrance into the great war, 
the organization of societies and committees in- 
creased a hundredfold. Our thoughtful agent 
found that his assets of new acquaintance rose 
with them. He has figured out that in this per- 
fectly natural and patriotic way he has en- 
larged his circle of acquaintances enormously, 
and—let it be remembered always—among the 
most valuable kind of people. 

Of course, it is not to be expected that a man 
will join a patriotic organization simply for 
business reasons. On the other hand, every 
live man should belong to some public service 
proposition of some kind in this time. He will 
find plenty to do and as a good American citi- 
zen he will be glad to do it. But it must also 
be remembered that an insurance man’s great 
field of activity is his active acquaintance. He 
is not selling a luxury at a price which is “all 
the traffic will bear.’’ He is offering to men 
an opportunity to do their duty by themselves 
and their families, and his compensation !s 
practically fixed by law. 

For this reason, any insurance man may re- 
gard the increase in his acquaintances due to 
the work of the war as an asset and one which- 
he may use. For if it is a patriotic duty for 
him to advise soldiers and sailors to take the 
Government insurance, it is just as much a 
duty to persuade the relatives of those soldiers 
and sailors to protect themselves in the same 
way through his company.—Fidelity Field Man. 
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LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 
FINANCIAL STANDING AND BUSINESS IN 1917 OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
The following tabulation shows the aggregate of life insurance business transacted in the United States for 1917, and the financial condition of the companies 
as of January 1, 1918. The figures are compiled from the sworn reports of the regular life insurance companies, made to the various Insurance Departments, and are 
issued in advance of any State Department report: 
| 
Total | ‘Surplus Premiums | Total | Total New Business | Whole | Gain in 
NAME AND LOCATION OF Admitted ((Assignedand| Received Total Income | Payments to | Disburse- Paid for in | — in | Amount in 
COMPANY. Assets | Unassigned) in Year. } in Year. Policyholders | ments in Year (Includ- Fore Force I 
End of Year. |End of Year. | in Year. | ear. ing Revivals). |End of Se. in Year. J 
| | —— r 
$ | $ $ $ | $ $ $ $ $ rT 
#tna Life, Hartford, Conn..............02e eee ences 123,727,199 | 16,573,977 17,377,586 | 23,407,046 13 1139, 450} 18,086,950 | 185,707,588 | 572,916,282 105,370,625 J 
Agricultural Life, Bay City, Mich...............--+-00¢: 149,204 | 134,524 48,99 00,706 1,000 | 63,054 1,107,385 | 1,342,885 1,167,885 
American Bankers, Chicago, Sc cnkh Chis koe vee Oa eene 1,184,375 | 332,041 396,405 4,484 | 85,176 | 313, "784 4,528,550 | 13,817,414 1.771.938 Jc 
American Central, Indianapolis, Ind. . wee sceecebnnes 5,966,115 562,738 1,264,186 1,602,378 | 638,198 | 1,122;953| 12,485,070 | 46,855,818 6,399.72 K 
American Life, Denver, Col............-.22ceeeceeeceee 525,440 | 240,225 219,460 260,029 | 29,609 | "154,711 2,691, 540 | 6,060,794 930,004 K 
American Life, Des Moines, De ancsarkcenees suns sede 1,960,250 253,560 650,963 751,821 | 176, "608 | 482,000 6,547 927 21,775,765 | 3,454,523 K 
American Mutual, Lake Charles, La.............--++000- 121,347 57,546 67,021 72,143 vi 672 | 61,482 396 ‘931 | 2,189,131 | 557,331 E 
American National, St. Louis, Mo............---++eeee: 535,122 285,086 189,426 | 215,533 | 23, ‘457 | 140,992 3,033, 203 | 6,250,257 | 1,383,491 
| 20 * 2) i ? 
American National, Galveston, Tex..........-.---eeee0> 5,206,754 1,289,123 2,309,405 | 2,617,167 | 751,768 | 1,771,286 016,280,143 yore | ear on : 
Amicabie Diie, Waco, TOK iis dicccck ce abinas cescsecccns 2,961,940 1,580,369 518,973 | 742,814 | 152, 197 | 458,243 2,888,500 16,546,334 | 415,972 Li 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va.........cseccessecsscccces 4,215,837 | 765,215 1,195,436 1,442,533 | 354,273 | 778,327 Pm Pog | 4,196,432 L 
: . : . e ome | " 7,192,431 145,425 | 61,936,178 Li 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md.............0eeeeeeeeeee 4,039,768 561,447 1,112,543 1,287,401 | 445,779 874,081 2993 049 (5,862,569 | 2346'160 7 
Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb............-+-.0+eeseeeeeeee 12,666,002 | 3,962,998 2,078,360 2,669,994 556,122 | 1,039,472 11,157,112 | 66,184,033 | —_7,030,000 M 
Bankers Reserve, Omaha, Neb............--s0ceeeseeee 7,385,558 1,548,252 1,440,935 1,802,990 | 433,095 852,065 7 029, 148 40,281,157 | 3,759,409 M 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, Ih. ..:.055.00006s0c0reevveens 33,289,954 1,143,316 8,949,443 | 10,562,168 | 5,426,370 7,686,589 2'292'402 | 437,582,188 | 21 924 439 M 
Bank Savings, Topeka, Kan.............-.-0seeeeeeeees 976,387 344,267 263,925 322,659 41,169 | 147,415 2,010,000 9,085,790 | 803,500 M 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City. Utah...........-....+5+ 2,160,560 | 581,301 636,914 | 769,882 | 195,975 447,520 4,736,456 21,031,987 | 1,964,448 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass.........-.+-++e+eeseeees 24,800,122 | 1,999,103 3,027,119 4,189,457 2,260,612 | 2,979,450 9,877,326 | 88,497,032 | 5,738,875 M 
Boston Mutual, Boston, Mass.............seseeeeeeeees 3,269,951 203 878 980,128 | 1,149,956 | 413,945 | 825,023 my rer = ce on ee M 
California State, Sacramento, Cal............0..-eee eee: 2,442,859 720,877 851,180 | —_ 1,037,693 212,594 | 678,603 8,305,078 | 25,221'480 2,382,907 M 
| | | M 
Canitol Eafe, Denver, Gol,............5. ++ CE 2,486,866 288,045 727,599 | 890,839 241,768 522,931 8,656,830 25,391,353 4,672,977 M 
(OSC TT EUS @ cn] Sb , 6aa tose ae mene ie 186,806 108,705 421,316 | 433,938 154,440 392,897 Zz 3,654,437 74,215,559 t 929,346 M: 
Cedar Rapids Life, Cedar Rapids, Ia................-0-5- 650,177 96,275 208,418 | 239°854 28,065 120,782 2,061,777 7,081,879 1,315,817 Mi 
Gentian 1 Ate SOTe COE: BON Sooo. c so cen swis resect nee es 600,262 96,061 183,961 | 214,309 34,680 | 131,004 1,471,961 5,025,196 884,825 M: 
PEA ET OSE Cor | | DS ee rae rer cena es 1,978,662 402,494 604,503 | 715,420 | 177,502 413,764 4,957,799 18,317,329 2,260,316 Mi 
Central Life of U. S. A, Des ~——* fe... pian 5,845,602 950,297 1,564,539 1,877,950 | 342,812 1,004,120 12,388,816 53,228,616 5,202,110 M 
Central States, Crawfordsville, Ind. . Be eataccset 230,610 104,400 58,827 | "128,614 | 13,630 | 52,780 705,779 949,217 308,698 
Central States, A TEE SG” CNSR ee eee een mena 1,819,869 333,620 800,447 1,153 '976 | | 193,069 | 687,335 10,764,623 29,836,833 6,762,159 Mi 
Century Life, Indianapolis, SA cicccs ceecinahonuneawed 289,526 275,251 40,273 151,323 | 15 | 60,303 1,760,850 1,760,850 1,760,850 Mi 
ge BS gS OO © eee eer eee eta 1,530,252 299,004 390,950 | 469,079 | 130,919 268,395 2,786,285 13,615,434 1,272,827 Mi 
| | Me 
" " ‘ =f = == at : 365 799.6 I 
Colonial Life, Jersey City, N.J....0..00000ceeeeeeeeee: 3,582,070} 334,057] 1,428,705) 1,604,818 504,456) 1,160,514 | PABRONR | NBB.aES.BO | 22,709.00 Na 
Colonia Tate Gincnas, (O%..o05. 065s wales 4 seenuides 1,385,824 | 200,095 313,372 | 381,480 | 112,677 248,649 2,454,677 | 10,896,462 913,070 Na 
Columbian National, Boston, Mass...........-+-+-++-+- 13,908,696 1,749,379 2,513,990 | 2,210,721 | 906,918 1,853,802 | 15,818,754 | 82,059,851 7,890,001 Na 
Onliiiiin Tare, @PeNONE, TNC a :5.-5-5610 si0:0-5i8 si0'e's eens so’ 91,442 9,027 42°687 | 46,601 | 11,598 30,2 341,222 1,146,361 185,858 Na 
Columbus Mutual, Columbus, O...............2.00000: 1,135,886 294 083 373,916 | 445,420 | 104, 792 229,837 Bp och ; 9,892,942 Senn Na 
5 : ae ‘ = uF r caac 5,432,488 12,860,106 61 ,325,2 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville, Ky.................20-- 1,953,104 526,809 713,306 | 803,494 | 233,391 | 605,245 c3,093,464 11,895,532 ¢1,108 oes Ne 
Commonwealth, Omaha, Neb.............-2cceeceecees 1,005,712 200,857 574,718 | 616,115 | 68,218 | 359,727 7,308,730 18,254,940 3,615,475 Ne 
Connecticut General, Hartford, Conn.................4. 20,895,615 2,198,416 4,074,148 | 5,267,897 | 1,632,882 2,751,394 33,408,399 | 137,349,394 23,957,426 Ne 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn.................... 79,730,050 5,366,132 8,626,129 12,475,325 | 7,254,407 | 9,329,346 31,458,766 | 270,243,227 16,803/822 Ne 
Conservative Life, South Bend, Ind..................... 254,375 150,149 ,003 | 141,164 | 18,145 | 135,563 3,198,775 4,363,075 1,765,929 i 
| No 
Conservative, Wheeling, W. Va...........0secccceeeeees 831,839 384,096 278,248 323,351 | 53,656 189,172 3,775,930 10,424,328 1,021,490 No 
Continental Assurance, (Chicaro, TU... ..o.s:...:0:05.0si6is5 0 ise 0 431,836 256,280 121,511 133,590 | 16,366 74,367 1,932,325 4,270,262 1,117,889 No 
Continental Life, Salt Lake Re MIRR oir sccoenioateaieaisagos 2,089,452 386,554 641,211 757,244 | 187,738 | 435,272 4,634,694 19,082,968 1,555,958 No 
Continental Life, Wilmington, Del.................0000. 2,578,542 1,317,506 | 544,539 740,366 | 124935 | 384,487 3,083,500} 18,004,571 1,678,917 No 
x a | Shas > asi pe Ie & 342 048 
Cotton States Life, Memphis, Tenn.................0.4. 253,072 160,175 | 67,793 140,487 | 14,72| 113,253 | LATO0e) eee | earns No 
Crescent Life, Indianapolis, Ind...................0005: 107,372 92,080 10,504 19,082 | 4,773 | 27,216 323,846 26,846 316,846 Noi 
Dakota Pile, Watertown, S-Di. ...0scc ccs cccece cee seccen 1,497,122 412,594 357,325 455,026 | 73,521 | 323,923 4,233,107 | 12,451,367 1,970,836 No 
MberOle Wale, Detroit, MACH. ss. <<sccscsccsecccscoccos 819,291 140,452 399,665 463,465 | 56,895 261,245 4,287,151 11,750,811 2,116,311 Nor 
Elkhorn L. & A., Norfolk, Neb......0...00cccccceeeeees 240,842 10,652 86,623 99,028 | 28,626 | 64,670 676,506 2,536,071 240/391 Noi 
Equitable of Iowa, Des Moines, Bccsusr eure ecath eect 22,560, "402 2,950,852 4,436,984 5,614,931 | 1,789,407 3,130,509 30,915,900 | 140,085,426 21,764,973 ; “ne 
| | | cc 
Equitable Life, New York............000.c000cceceees: 577,561,498 | 92,126,959 64,004,006) 92,630,626 | 62,831,172 | 76,953,826] 301,428,773 | 1,754,868,908 | 147,779,327 Ohi 
Equitable Life, Washington, D.C..................0055 | 713,101 132/205 416,732 451,650 | 122/208 334,04 4'750,958 | | 11,993,052} —1/614°150 Ohi 
Eureka Life, Baltimore, Md.........--....-000000 00000. | 477,977 37,001 362,634 382,525 | 106,156 311,211 3,931,899} 8,829,752 837963 Ok! 
Farmers and Bankers, Wichita, Kan.................... | 1,293,176 484,053 585,279 672,372 | 77.131 381,361 6,979,051 | 18,800,383} 4,285,497 
Farmers and Traders, TSS US Bh eee ee eee | 342,964 234,733 85,786 101,438 | 3,093 54,506 : 3794,000 3,201,250 1,362,500 Old 
Farmers National, Chicago, Ill.................. sarees Ie 477,639 318,002 186,062 217,804 | 25,796 182,104 2,906, 250 | 6,031,750 | 1,912,250 Old 
Federal Life, Chicago, OS ao earns forks leceiers aian ete 4,176,288 486,574 775,548 1,023,763 | 415,114 | 817,079 5,615, 992 25,101,635 | 2,503,786 Om: 
Federal Union, Cincinnati, 0... re ee ne 237,328 161,943 148,688 214,915 | 11,410 198,543 5,183,307 5,443,656 | 3,187,815 Ores 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia, Been oo oe ee | 34,450,303 4,004,002 | 5,212,288 7,060,745 | 3,448,081 4,759,219 18,412,379 | 142,022,569 | 379,563 Paci 
Daret DIMAMORE, RUETIO, De OP incie 55 eho ce se cencccnsceuaee 824,06 229,662 214,824 263,403 | 67,662 171,370 1,873,000 6,675,412 | 582,633 _ 
| | en} 
Riorect City fate, MOCKOLG, S10... oie c secs cee cgeccce cues 369,113 108,815 113,999 | 131,117 | 33,612 | 80,371 768,643 3,731,691 | 274,143 Peni 
Fort Worth Life, Dallas, Tex...............s0ccceeeeees | 1,028,156 214,837 302,685 364,747 | 45,83 177,378 | 2,969,411} 10,252,957 | —_1,564'916 Peoy 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ml...... 2.0... | 8,671,321 1,311,139 1,845,614 2,259,100 | 827}579 1,473,354 | 13,791,825 | 62,336,698 | —_7'177:779 Peoy 
Gate City Life and Health, Greensboro, N. C..........+.. | 81,859 50,674 167,671 170,468 | 59.534 144,241 | 61,017,072 61,146,328 | 160,205 
Aaieah Monty MBSE, MOR VAIN, BD 5 6:6 09. 5.0:6:0 20:0) 5/s sive Sie '<' orsiowiei ore 202,541 101,487 70,201 81,069 13,005 64,220 951,192 2,431,131 | 393,327 Peor 
George W ashington, Charleston, W. ees 1,527,599 306,104 339,189 436,375 119,432 265,950 2,443,015 10,356,492 | 1,082,339 Phil: 
German Mutual, St. Louis, Mo.. Ered rep. ete 1,301,127 179,781 216,583 285,857 103,047 189,241 1,397,040 6,652,061 | 949,128 Phos 
Girard Life, Philadelphia, DAS canenercakie waa ee 1,595,648 526,814 310,334 386,707 | 99,948 213,694 1,710,842 8,756,150 | 773,550 Pion 
Grange Life, RARROED UNNI, 2 03's wis ls-o:o peso oe Web alcwansc 473,258 338,408 142/370 183,961 | 7,701 92,759 2,772,856 5,008,065 | 1,996,264 Post 
Great Northern, Grand Forks, N.D..............0.222. | 344,430 179.548 92:484 110,913 | 15,765 ‘54 1,073,276 3,304,776 536,276 ne 
| | | res 
Great Northern, Wausau, Wis............ .ccsccssccces- 986,626 273,027 261,031 314,460 | 50,237 157,512 2,041,972 9,235,866 | 1,020,067 Prot 
Great Republic, Los Angeles, RO ace cisnis seis Seareereeaie nee 970,780 607,449 | 309,599 360,706 57,855 225,921 2,348,097 8,662,902 | —1,057,316 Prot 
Great Southern, Birmingham, Ala...................... 747,552 286,756 166,306 248'766 93/491 158,989 1,035,000 5,111,669 | 164'900 Prov 
Great Southern, Houston, Tex.. AERATOR OES 3,459,056 666,164 1,346,524 1,620,546 | 257,019 886,624 | 14,216,607| 49,032}689| 7,428,624 
Guaranty Life, Davenport, BRR sks Seo ek Waseuues 777,490 126,560 269,757 303,189 | 59,582 187,282 2,493,209 9/105,529 1,304,928 Prov 
Guardian L ife of America, New York, N. Y.. eee 54,664,135 5,880,823 6,656,204 9,405, '212 | 5,938,933 7,962,095 24,815,152 | 168,995,370 10,202,080 Prov 
Guardian Life, Madison, Wis...........+.+--......0.... "637,584 178,661 | 214/877 "2427853 | 44°11 126,551 1,585,249 7,602,528 | 1,001,867 Prov 
Gulf Coast Life, Gulfport, Miss. . Wis hare eae ules 266, 892 182,547 | 62,512 77,123 3,845 | 47,364 947,339 2,127,996 | 656,017 Prud 
Home Life and ‘Accident, Fordy ce, "eRe Sepa y 1,014, 699 333,189 191,595 233,080 | 69, 830 | 167,598 1,944,626 6,155,882 820,276 
> . | ss one | '2,832,479 | 68,383,988 | 1,168,401 Publi 
Home Life of America, Philadelphia, Pa................. 1,111,914 186,460 | 696,951 | 751,366 | 231,009 | 614,267 62,685,386 | 12 "451, 272 | 61,056,438 se 
| | | | ri 
Rime lath, Mew WORK ING Voces vane cs voeadiod encase 34,542,304 1,842,448 | 4,872,966 6,604,778 | 3,467,823 | 4,744,049 22,692,684 | 146,050,145 | 12,556,817 Quick 
Home Mutual, Topeka, Kan............. pig Reere ates 417,981 55,263 | 146,326 175,045 27,654 | 79,389 570,693 5,162,062 | —44,578 Regis 
SG NN MN BM. 5s scinccsiescosscaceirsavons 823,736 294 253 | 438,705 | 552,784 | 102180 366,173 7,131,671 | 14,275,522} 4,252,468 Relia: 
Hiinois Tate WhivagoWMls.c2. 6 cacwes oocens cee euincs ves 14,000,048 1,968,851 2,553,397 3,264,007 | 1,224,337 | «2,114,213 | 15,490,186 | 85,098,619 | —_4’818,029 Reser 
Independent Life, Nashville, Tenn............0.2200000 468,541 242,541/ 198,274 251,396 | 61,862 229.902} 42,118, 656 Sara | «aus Rock 
Indiana National, Indianapolis, Ind..................... 1,781,797 469,909 380,615 513,446 | 174,354 388,278 1,895,392 12'655/343 | 108,934 Roya 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind..................... 1,158,277 42,903 402,054 501,714 | 147,701 301,150 2,884,247 13,468,520 | 1,656,200 St. Je 
Intermediate Life, Evansville, Ind....................2. 1,028,147 247,229 | 238,029 322,872 | 99,398 340,394 1,933,628 602,112 gan J 
| | Scan 
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FINANCIAL STANDING AND BUSINESS IN 1917 OF LIF E INSUR ANCE COMPANIES OF Tee UNITED ST ATES—C ontinued 
Total | 7+Surplus Premiums Total Total New Business Whole Gain in 
NAME AND LOCATION OF Admitted |(Assignedand | Received Total Income | Payments to Disburse- Paid for in Amount in Amount in 
COMPANY. Assets | Unassigned) in Year. in Year. Policyholders | mentsin Year (Includ- Force Force 
End of Year. | End of Year. in Year. Year. ing Revivals). | End of Year. in Year. 
$ | $ $ $ $ } $ 3 $ 
International’ Life. ‘St. Louis, Mo........6<.0660 0 ccccesesccs 9,409,293 £66,374 2,392,961 4,549,911 955,319 1,727,965 | 130,000,987 69,465,736 | 117,617,949 
Inter-Mountain Life, Salt Lake C “ity, italy. sateen oe 597.413 185,237 | 250,786 294,353 54,802 169,663 2,744,889 7 361,242 1,003,839 
inter-Southern, Louisville, Ky.. - Seracae keane eae. 4,600,957 843,795 1,048,758 1,342,741 420,367 1,073,914 8,154,206 36,005,726 —254 496 
Vowel Wife: WatellOQUlAl 0. fccacacesescaacecccces vance 354,960 | 103,265 80,675 95,608 21,183 1634 442,760 3,050,442 2°]: 
Jefferson Standard, CORNERO, Ns Coase nec Saccne utes e 8,464,405 1,294,131 2,150,497 2,615,182 677 077 1,473,763 Pym vs 62, a — 387,479 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston, Mass...................+. | 156,850,086 | 12,720,941 | 33,737,891 41,169,282 | 16,982,092 | 26,584,024 | U94.076,061 | 525,765,060 — 779: 260 
¢ ty ale, Mangas City, MO... . c.cs0ccccsecese es | 8,742,726 636,287 3,971,757 4,551,055 928,558 2,901,200 50,486,765 33,826.06 
Kansas Lite Torok, ion... 2 EE Oa eee 810,570 | 704,277 141,239 234,435 10,403 212,491 _ 3,173,116 4,506,579 2,621,7669 
Kentucky Central Life and Accident, Anchorage, Ky...... | 299,368 | 208,865 111,322 153,906 59,884 120,182 4 3,215,021 44,745,154 i 613,282 
La Fayette Life, La Fayette, Ind...................22+- | 1,406,205 | 140,318 329,493 399,801 127,742 244,829 1,886,835 10,310,906 131,358 
Rifey SaGkcOn MAB y sec ce no one inet cee ee ese | 789,002 | 190,315 209,888 256,873 50,154 129,502 1,634,400 7,641,929 705,147 
L ale Ae Fort W BUMOU EMRE: 0 Sooo vecaoe een et | 4,761,807 | 605,534 1,734,199 2,903,704 359,605 19,825 138,785,401 63, 113, 676 732,047/124 
Lincoln Reserve, Birmingham, ME sa ae este eee ae | 278,816 | 123,705 217,471 234 049 37,237 | . 180,692 wae — was a 2,040,900 
| ] y 23,736,202 ) 7 827.636 
Life Ins. Co. of Virginia, Richmond, Va................ | 16,560,439 | 2,475,286 4,404,122 5.267.906 1,493,444 3,391,779 (7.900262 (32171 064 mato 
Bouisiana: State; Shrevendrt Bai... 0: 2. sso ccinsisege ses 491 ,632 | 314,367 100,762 127,298 23,988 78,012 1,731,000 4,198,066 744,500 
pees Taal oal Otane. DER acide dora crag. shplescle és | 129/523 | 118,809 20,492 27.045 5,468 37,382 528,000 _,, £04,500 501,500 
Manhattan Cie. INGW MOU cnc ce ciccsccccenecneecsaen es | 19,419,443 548,794 1,707,988 2.782.254 2,318,631 3,078,723 4,267,168 57,467,120 | —92591'069 
Marquette Life, Springfield, Tll.................ccceeees | 760,058 260,100 51,433 191,741 54,567 132,295 1,195,088 4,460,720 621,080 
Maryland Life, Baltimore, Md.............2scccccccees 3,712,934 465,301 451,024 640/655 381,1 70 548,300 2,084,579 13,834,731 612/819 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, Mass................ | 100,768,580 | 8,135,750 14,619,931 19,862,548 9,170,981 12,448,502 63,212,576 | 450,212,181 40,045,261 
Merchants: Life, Des Moines, Ta... 060k cc ccscvescass | 2.722227 482,140 1,031,634 1,689,878 481,925 946,214 712,739,449 56,521 1232 76,417,130 
‘ é . a rv be access 12 876.096 nel cumaiae 58,792,949 56 107 6354,256,170 |562,162,974,087 | 5130,603.419 
Metropolitan Life, New York, N. Y................ | 704,025,515 42,876,096 | 138,455,649 | 192945981 98,792,9- 98,966,107 | -436'803;832 \c1.773,207.811 £323.146,483 
Michigan Mutual, Detroit, Mich..................... | 13,194,661 1,172,919 1,700,647 2,374,527 1,426,050 2,019,498 9,147,885 | 60,129,374 225 
Midland Insurance, St. Paul, Minn........... ea | 587,243 232,774 133,687 163,504 24 82% 113,013 1,619,000 4,026,220 1. 168, 881 
Midland Life, Kansas City, Mo...........cccceccecs } 943,785 169,007 : 459.352 259,287 3,183,292 10, 
Midland Mutual, Columbus, O...................... steel 2,739,818 444 400 971,332 450,322 4,915,963 
Midwest Life, Emeon, Neb. <2... 06 cece ccccccsscvces: | 1,039,737 180, 382 2987 755 343,202 183,613 2,727,728 : 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, Minn. . hep ae 5,710,120 1,218,767 1,503,047 999,639 10,114,202 37,683, ‘618 6,341 tne 
Mississippi Beneficial, Indianola, Miss.-.-............ 85,832 62,¢ 501 194,074 201,168 66.785 182,681 62,180,203 bl 970, 280 5982,939 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J....................... | 219,378,734 15,600,800 32,071,308 43,372,092 20,694,440 27,199,842 | 121,878,433 | 915,297,422 84,528,616 
RiGtial Eile INGW WORE sca cc adenincs ocr cocekieek oc 633,999,569 | 94,769,056 64,751,711 95,823,334 70,0 29 164 83,441,234 | 209,054,920 |1,773,411,526 85,614,250 
Mid- Continent, Oklahoma City, Okla................... 407,761 160,509 131,683 223 607 137,630 2,183,229 -4,529,207 ol 312.794 
Missour State: St. Louis, MO... 0.5 cic cnc cs evcesecs | 17,025,068 3,089,662 5,087 ,382 6,123,998 3,363,995 47,152,745 156,948,542 7, 749. 263 
Montana Life, Helena, MMT roe WN OR tea | | 1,925,370 643,251 733,261 882,969 476,710 6,862,137 20,598,402 4. 
Mutual Life of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md.. Sa teraite  ¥ 793 090 522,406 609,392 693,231 485,751 5,667,419 19,990,851 23 
National- 5 gg Burlington, Re hace vee re aoe ees | 352,253 16,625 173,452 190,447 154,175 2,069,459 6,1 7 6,618 1061 ban 
National Fidelity, Sioux City, Ia. ....600..0- ccc ewes sees | 403,323 253,566 229 044 255,231 193,843 | 3,209,804 7,585,638 2,550,699 
National Life, Butte, TINO os no seis pe : 641,158 | 208,969 137,921 186,436 115,485 | 341,000 node th 275 177,205 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt.....................000.. 68,590,708 9,960,117 8,197,857 11,558,521 8,844,505 27,463,965 | 223,593,566 11,556,466 
National of'U..S; A.. Ciicago, TN. o.oo. s cc ec ccc cww nen | 15,260,230 | 1,528,698 3,019,442 3,799,099 2,832,220 19,820,005 97,179,897 9,074,620 
Nevada State Reno, Nev". 0.265 cciwiececee sees | 281,239 258,435 7,683 51.927 ee 31,250 196,000 _. 196,000 196,000 
New England Mutual, Boston...................... ... | 94.549'287 8,148,029 12,340,507 16,.192.941 7,811,939 10,479,576 54,783,039 | 375,494,658 38,089 954 
New York Life, New York, N. Y.................... | 934,929,382 | 174,187,046 103,444,087 | 145.969.948 86,938,638 | 105 (741,265 332,064,081 |2,673,334,336 | 161,727,062 
New World Life, ag ge ‘Wash... A ee tetra 2-625,838 | 1,611,340 454 888 1,433,858 98,460 750,3 4 "420,937 17,142,036 r11,039.961 
Niagara Life, Buffalo, N. Y................... 1.726.599 | 169,878 271,490 444.556 181,587 260,087 775,689 8,104,251 280,303 
North American, Chicago, il. ; 3.932.080 | 896,856 1, O12: 598 1,211,096 241,914 707,160 8,934,623 35,861,863 
North American Life and Casus alty, 3 Minneapolis, “Minn... 203,331 | 163,312 2 480 50.470 4,972 24,644 149,000 DU ,000 E 
North American, Omaha. Neb................... 736.759 | 7,837 323.230 358,527 74,575 252,202 3,096,771 11,876,507 1,139,689 
North Carolina M. & P. purkant, IN. '€. oo... 358.364 | 87,562 606,698 624.794 237,864 521,191 6,817,337 11,157,472 2,897,923 
Nothern Assurance, Detroit, Mich............... 1.477.371 145,403 | 410,774 497.834 77 225 238,570 3,103,022 15,310,527 1,603,425 
| | cian 
Northern Life, Seattle, Wash...................cc00e 1,520,006 | 219,557 | 611,831 697,374 463,987 4,148,006 14,656,849 1,444,114 
Northern States, Hammond, Ind..................c0ceeeee 360,037 | 113,038 | 99,899 118,635 61,197 1,094,500 3,700,363 685,875 
Northwestern Life, Abe rdeen, S..D. OPN 234 564 154,532 | 49,001 60,352 | : 47,578 830,000 _1,844,500 486,000 
Northwestern National, Minne apolis, Minn........... 6,186,694 | 929,609 | 1.831.025 2,151,790 613,492 1,284,984 17,962,615 54,193,728 12,602,978 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee................. ee 393.533.924 | 34,848,375 | 55,157,828 75 .118.058 41,820 508 51,857,300 | 165,816,275 |1,604,426,324 98,961,340 
Occidental, Albuquerque, MW OR oo 6 ods sana eaneaee '912.603 184,517 | 287,555 342,366 90,772 221,912 3,175,287 10,417,601 1,128,972 
Occidental L we, Los Angeles, Cal... ..ciciccs cece 1,817,013 | 353,175 | 539,008 928.691 153,013 486,326 78,728,464 18,565,495 75,039,888 
Ohio National, Cincinnati, 0 Son eC aNaG DENS eR: 1.436.216 | 711,083 | 359 550 428.981 106,033 247,868 3,626,033 11,558,147 2:454.513 
Ohio State, Colum! ELS ET ee Ara 1.408.022 | 291,686 | 450,519 520,514 95,591 274,336 3,369,924 12,870,923 2 ,161,999 
Oklahoma ‘National, Oklahoma City, OElS...ccc8 ces. 1/281.149 | 423,177 344,764 421,762 61,784 220,490 3,381,906 10,368,889 1,937,623 
Old Colony, Chicago, IIl.. ericaa ta Seed aed tars eres, 1,127,532 163,694 312.044 368,069 145,494 307,467 2,688,544 9, pete 1,018,663 
Old Line Life, Milw aukee, 1 RS aN Aes | 1.717.387 923 O11 354 405 433,964 42,269 223'565 4,131,093 12,237,38 2,806,387 
Omaha Life, Omaha, Neb..................... ; ” 70,466 19,561 152,030 160108) «+222; 109,462 815,000 ‘99: 500 606,500 
Oregon Life, IOMEIATORS OO ooo wo oer < cc dioiniaid's nie o v.0ln nbs 1.404.788 260,348 299,241 469.314 107,163 236,259 3,522,087 12,640,922 2,138,478 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, Cal... 39 ‘646,909 4,131,703 6,697 634 8.930,760 3,598,830 5,742,435 27,568,513 | 185,958,459 14,044,845 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La 142.387 | 1,584,544 ol: 582.843 1.978.431 569,812 12,652,276 45,803,114 5,356,668 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa..................... ; mm 112.778 23,977,721 27 687, 561 37,141,968 19,277,015 110, 032; 740 757,732,514 58,705,968 
Peninsular Guardian, Detroit, Me '309.682 | 167.605 73.672 i 058 392,750 1,753,249 201 ,687 
Peoples Life, Chicago, MUMS ofan ores otra sini crea eo es 669,544 121.934 999 81 346.097 82,726 1,099,773 7,286,969 | —2,746,434 
Peoples: Efe; Frankiort, Ind)... cccccvecccsscocns 1,050,323 192,499 306.402 360.380 59,119 2,153,332 9,913,477 1,253,125 
Pedgpate es POOEAS Tile cos 5s cote w ccddeceeanccded nes 1.701.194 202,341 764.539 112,651 399,778 5,610,796 21,027,563 3,726,103 
P hiladelphia Life, P hiladelphia, Pa vate tana 5 656,358 863,878 1.478.443 451,459 901,522 10,957,948 35,117,202 7,452,560 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, Conn...................... 45,941,596 | 3,446,016 10,105,332 4,800,334 6,614,412 28,919,066 | 197,097,509 17.281.686 
Pioneer Life, Kansas C ity, Maes ss ere oath eer cts "441.092 119,001 121.319 26,923 96,076 753,500 2,760,609 421,000 
Postal Life, New York.. Efe ernie Var eran hee 9,647,301 330,069 2.016.564 1,031,776 1,534,649 4,658,155 40,281,757 692,821 
Prairie Life, Omaha, Neb........................ 2... 057 417 137,779 121,074 293 81,217 1,225,773 3,438,882 164,557 
Presbyterian Ministers F und, Philadelphia, Pa........... 8,387,621 881,854 1.431.876 818,976 2,740,795 25,342,408 1,722,153 
Protective League, Decatur, . See eae 721.572 170,836 773,169 470,927 2,157,473 20,885,060 | 2 304 992 
Protective Life, Birmingham, HMMS aes cease Corea ste oe eas 892185 252,523 276.414 154,334 1,682,560 7,149,500 836,669 
Provident Insurance Co., Bismarck, N. Ds. ..3.c25 25% 0: 214.478 172,686 126 684 169.677 11,558 130,472 3,444,369 4/286,519 3,207,369 
Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia.................. 100,523,463 11,802,943 | 14,010,446 18,725,175 9,854,248 13,800,549 63,695,084 | 389,073,549 35,946,340 
Provident Life, Des Moines, MON a are arcs kas sale a 290,619 140,725 | 117,629 130.995 16,917 79,715 1,467,936 4,127,449 811,184 
Providers Life, Chicago, Ill......... are sh 182.172 110,738 | 122'294 131,767 22,671 151,840 3403090015 . ae 10 i673,423 
’ ° = , ‘i ” ‘ se sae aie 39,767,297 87.905.045 
Prudential, Newark, N.J.........0.0cceceecceece eee 475,371,914 | 48,671,612 | 111,336,383 | 133,287,722 50,470,243 86,048,983 | (373'459,049 1'418,670;135 aT Bar Boe 
Public Savings, Indianapolis, Ind....................... 671,494 290,069 478,186 502,749 99,756 382,527 10,200,061 oe 81 00s oer 
Puritan Life, Providence, R.I...............ecececeess 576,947 173,831 103,802 130,714 46,561 84,522 403,718 2,916,164 214,818 
Quick Payment Old Line, St. LP CG 7 ee ee ele 50,279 23,502 49,644 51,090 12,734 40,479 774,257 51,019,863 660,092 
Register Life, Davenport, is SO ere ene oe 2.129 571 186,042 417,701 525,823 199,191 288,331 1,853,271 13,936,882 2,935,669 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa.................0 0! 7,550,502 1,363,094 2,698,389 3,056,125 755,028 1,988,678 | 26,363,586 | 86,563,717 —-15,020,804 
Reserve Loan, Indianapolis, MUNI say sae waa Sala lela ee 4,195,019 389,104 1,677,162 1,933,886 1,442,600 1,907,269 8,663,021 30,807,097 1,429,899 
Rockford Life, Rockford, Ill. . 384,311 156,203 120,242 140,420 35,620 96,191 1,339,326 4,195,818 554,873 
Royal Union, Des Moines, ‘la.. meee waerada cewn a oe ee 7,428,188 601,355 1,822,202 2,295,101 829,728 1,504,597 10,649,991 50,110,406 6,004,711 
St. Joseph Life, Bie TOMNDG ME Oe osc ves otis Ce oS a 420,425 205,227 156,715 173,221 18,409 81,903 1,466,500 4,015,405 990,550 
San Jacinto, Beaumont, TMM 6 shred whieh hee he 266,187 | 161,244 96,604 140,470 3,282 81,298 1,655,986 3,325,408 1,018,886 
Scandia Life, Chicago, i Pacer weeny oie ee seeker eames 3,156,512 702,235 1,103,018 1,268,009 349,992 664,342 8,208,899 30,913,706 5,480,202 
| I | 
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FINANCIAL STANDING AND BUSINESS IN 1917 OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE UNITED ST ATES—Continued 
ee —— 
| Total +Surplus | Premiums | Total Total New Business | Whole | Gain in 
NAME AND LOCATION OF | Admitted | (Assigned and | Received |Total Income |Payments to Disburse- Paid for in Amount in Amount in 
COMPANY. | Assets Unassigned) | in Year. | in Year. Policyholders ments in Year (Includ- | Force Force O 
|End of Year. |End of Year. | | in Year. | Year. ing Revivals). | End of Year. in Year. 
mneenes 7 J $ $ $l $ i $ $ $ : 
Scranton Life: Scranton, Pa ois: s:e-4:0:6: 0:05 000.0050 a oeiia ses 2,776,201 400,299 | 681,774 257,724 524, 789 4,102,779 17,704,883 437,463 
Sectirsty (ate SCUICRRO, UE 66 isos ps cere tae ecneeenwas 3,158,959 443,877 619,947 260,005 480.794 4,741,786 19, 470,010 | 1,432. O89 | 
Security Mutual, Binghamton, A | ee rep otet aeh 8,761,752 503,657 1,854,087 975,597 1,613,771 | 11,181,315 54.616, 218 2,830,059 
Security Mutual, Lincoln, Neb... .......:...050065 0ce0sws eee 3,773 377,446 280,839 93 86,558 208,237 81, 9.500.669 728,381 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, WR eich esc ceeeseGeGeees 571,362 90,108 2! 0. 209 8,364 145,307 3,014,388 1,509,394 I 
Southeastern Life, Greenville, Me Rk wee Goucmnnn 115,002 254,457 316,707 TL AT? 174,822 10,781,902 466,846 . 
Southern Life and Trust, Greensboro, Geng tuhadcaesee 734,175 713,062 819,733 178,806 478,228 22,195,563 5,012,913 
Southern States, Atlanta, Geicasay cel etic tnakekureese eee 209,140 649,723 767,277 234,628 505,045 21,258,777 2,030,126 
RiMMNES SION NURI, PEK og oi ps0 viedo 5.06.56, 505d we Oe 189,008 171,632 202,993 30,270 121 918 : 6, 102,114 864,771 
Southland Life, Dallas, ROR STINGER SNS OREM 425,801 879 638 1,027,573 199,120 561, 383 8,188 953 | 30,139,790 4,134,720 % 
Southwestern Gife; Dallas, Tex... 3.06.0%06.seseeceeesas 5,224,644 | 975,454 1,249,992 1 1608, 3 58 | 337,071 860,878 yegnt 42,713,070 6,961,485 Ri 
Standard Life, Atlanta, Ga. Kees 334,222 | 148,194 193,066 ts 35,504 133,865 3,5 | 5,174,491 1,844,491 
Standard Life, Des Moines, Ta.. ts eS 372,602 49,573 213,992 | 77,441 165,753 35 3163 | 7,569,858 1,218,049 the 
Standard Life, Pittsburgh, BR ot af hae Atco 1 too | 473,771 442,209 626,040 164,369 405.687 2'564,856 | 13,119,245 1,381,708 Mi 
State Life, Great PIR aos icshawboskeeedaawcs ices "266; $27 174,099 90,481 116,651 18,051 68,847 1 025, S71 | 2,500,371 394,371 
ee Be OTS COR CY (rear 18,920, 668 3,199, 053 2,943,766 3,994.538 1,658,897 2,584,471 11, 161, 785 86,536,246 4,590,119 pre 
State Aiatuel, Worcester, Mas... 6:00:00 ssa aeweviedes 55,240,832 5,160,087 7,602,067 10,277,992 5,042,450 6,707,567 29, 678, 701 222,508,273 18,823,959 6 t 
Sun Life of America, Baltimore, Md..................-. 1,113,528 219,903 632,157 689,998 107,855 447,070 6,497 275 617,456,373 b 2,455,320 
Surety Fund Life, Minneapolis, LY a Se 787,517 120,561 240,204 301,906 123,060 222,309 915,394 | 13,780,430 —463,608 chi 
Texas Life, Waco, Tex...............- . me 1,470,321 289,406 370,980 438,621 120,262 | 287,371 2,717, 114 | 10,066,683 1,531,529 an 
Tiled Temveiers, Toe sas ons 6:5:5.0:8 9 eraeie:s:09 5)¢:808 2020 228,538 112,464 69,093 79,886 27,978 | 59,712 297 494 | 1,811,042 213,714 ins 
Travelers, Hartford, OO 99,815,878 6,770,472 16,618,938 22,734,818 7,222,210 | = 13,514,126 186,843,719 | 617,239,004 | 140,923,162 102 
Twin City Life, St Paul, BORON Gssiatasrsislevian wissen 225,043 179,283 28,892 41,214 1,906 | 18,732 253,000 1023 000 29,500 = 
Two Republics, El Paso, Tex... 00:00. .00seecceees scenes 383,070 152,437 107,482 131,537 31,748 | 105,505 895,410 3,797, 464 458,333 for 
Union Central; Cincinnati, ePrice suck otto racatiadeoe 121,399,447 18,997,295 17,911,478 25,608,899 14,091, 367 | 19,064,558 82,978,095 522'340,427 49,737,210 : 
Union Mutual, Portland, Me................ 19,131,515 1,065,392 2,295,880 3,208,934 2,450,126 | 3,000,262 6,115,639 | 65,354,431 587,401 ae 
United Life and Accident, Concord, N.H............--- 1,278,354 752,113 267,835 333,849 97,625 | 260,631 3,422,263 7,762,401 2,094,580 er! 
United States Life, New “C5, ERE 7,240,364 370, 263 700,187 1 082,73 38 970,799 | 1,289,563 2,923,930 | 24,140,644 —278,514 I 
Volunteer State, Chattanooga, MOND 6k sean awakes 3,106,714 390,576 803,123 | 979,637 237,606 | 521,425 6,100,118 | 28,812,894 2,669,205 
Tes Met ? a s > ss - 3.725.502 334 85 ror — ‘ 1 O71) | Pot 64,953,469 | 610,866,300 61,152,437 wa 
West Coast-San Francisco, San Francisco, Cal...........- 3,725,502 334,859 1,595,804 1,771,882 361,970 | 1,134,523 <9.870,239 €30,377 328 65,055,094 “<a 
| | | a 
: : ins Se are are et Beers, rarer : 6,054,318 | 695,256,903 | 88,756,360 f 
Western and Southern, Cincinnati, O.............--+-0++ 14,008,422 1,407,782 4,522,844 5,117,583 1,300,731 | 3,314,308 "3 998°250 | 219'812,994 1782008 = 
Ww estern. Rate 20Rs DAIS i ooo eels wicks sas scuw cde eos 514,082 270,335 209,999 304,556 22,706 203,213 7,019,020 2,008,409 of 
Wisconsin Life, Madison, Wis...........00ccccecccessce 495,839 37,665 109,091 136,547 49,929 101,689 4,067,152 723,549 the 
Western Mutual, Aberdeen, Sp, Leper ceree met 74,265 5,193 14,780 18,256 7,662 | 11 9: 24 423,500 —15,000 
Western National, Cheyenne, W970 sinscsoe hd edad oe eae 328,473 2387456 64,470 88,184 9,151 | ; 1 924,410 1 005, YOO ant 
Western Reserve, Muncie, Ind........... savin : 320,180 67,376 $3,835 107,526 41,215 ; 11: T 
Western States, San Francisco, Cal........ . Sr 2,996,115 1,137 320 927,492 i 118, 926 252,915 )s 4,701, 532 : 
Weatern Union, SoGkane; WAS. «055505: cscs caeanies 2,941,268 "580, 385 1,062,677 252,522 35 079,131 6, ‘698, 700 191 
Wichita, Southern Wichita Falls, Tex 937.388 346,388 26,751 LE 49,430 | 13,588,232 75,095, 598 fra 
Wi isconsin National, Os hkosh, Ww IRs nnsees< 1,254, 333 575,463 268, 182 323,642 46,908 | 2500, 179 366 | 1,490,92 : 
Sse eS eet 68 ER eae PN IRE ——— innate antici - - calcein a |——— the 
1, 7 (993. C = 913.991 374 | 74> 1905 eet een net eats . ~ oa com €3,981,347,386 22,020,824197 \c2252, 553,772 
Totals for 1917 (228 Cos.) 5,913,831,374 | 747,193,049 | 928,241,141 |1,248,097,522 | 589,914,782 | 845,043,826 ° uae 385 5,107,262 4197 2252, rig hs dol 
Increase in 1917...........0.05- sesqusnawacnlee 377,223,891 | 43,136,168 | 80,257,381 | 130,237,194] 23,528,507 | 52,644,179 | £768288-505) | sso eabenees ae 
00 
- x roca 06 - =p eo 247 O22 74 7 Onn 26 FRR 298 OFR ~Q9 « s47 | 63,215,091 3791) \c19,868,270 425) ¢1,518,985,086 
Totals for 1916 (241 Cos.)............ eh, Salsa 5,536,607,483 | 704,056,881 | 847,983,760 |1,117,860,328 | 966,586,275 792,399,647 b998 944.930 54,811,041, 900) 6376,136,187 tw 
aren Daa 5 (235 Cos = 2f QOn 20 OQ Ar FOA 220 OF . 544.771.775 =a Con c2,643,396,760 c18351, 824,653 \¢ 911,764, 503 } 
Aggregates, December 31, 1915, (235 Cos.) ............. 5,190,836,925 | 663,789,359 784,330,874 |1,042,962,534 344,771,775 767 880,640 "694 64,427, "469. 245| 6259,849,0003 : 
sane Acting Seawes ane bats 55 | aay ons me P ors | 709 agg erg | 62,507.459,687|c17 381,452,043] 8 79,041,393 wh 
Aggregates, December 31, 1914 (250 Cos.)... 1,940,383,344 | 665,998,682 | 748,982,363 | 988,102,214 | 510,006,015 | 708,398,578 $378, 789,009] b4, 168 "84817 1 5212°7 772.947 aa 
P 2 (OF RO M46 e 2 me 4a 715 RR on: =Q9 . 7 2, 33,679,244| 16,5 
Aggregates, December 31, 1913 (259 Co a ne 4,658,712,995 624,475,497 715,346,694 925,310,592 | 468,919,990 659,194,910 « rrr 740° 106| 63°9 2 161 664 1283" Nad 
> = A ? & 
Agaregates, December 31, 1912 (248 Cos.)..... 1,407957,949 | 621,931,115 | 672,758,269 | $93,125,241 | 447,204,975 | 628,180,502 2,405,231 026c15,350,2 eon Gees he 
eer ee aa ES day 
T be minus sign (—) indicates a decrease in insurance in force. *Commenced business in 1917. t Includes capital. b Industrial business. e Ordinary business. i Including as 
industrial business. r Including reinsurance. ee 
sma - 7 ur 
é ul 
Red Cross Workers To Be Insured The insurance of foreign workers of the Red Bankers Life News WO; 
Protection for Red Cross workers abroad who Cross was brought about by the fact that such Officers, home-office employees and home idd 
: oe eee tnt ere ae flice representatives of the Bankers Life Com- : 
ar i enefits of Government persons are not eligible for Government insur- oO dips Lives ene nig] 
ane aes eligible i083 yeas ¥ ee tac acim tually enlisted in the Unitea  P22¥ of Des Moines to the number of 266 sub 
insurance is to be provided by the Red Cross ance unless actually enlisted in the Unitec scribed last week for Liberty Loan bonds of the n 
Society, in accordance with plans worked out States Army or Navy, while there are thou- third issue in the total sum of $34,550. The of 
and approved by a committee of members of sands of volunteer workers abroad, many of pete il hinge’ iene heap Peas — um 
ne Bea : ries oa ; : R ¢ Natrona pores erty Bonds amounting to $1,100,000, of which 
the Actuarial DOmEny of REEDENES- The proposed whom are serving at great personal sacrifice. $300,000 are of the third issue. 
plan calls not only for life, but also for health The plan outlined above will afford them nearly E. A. Fisher, who represents the Bankers of 
and accident insurance. the same protection as is afforded men in the — resem pti lowa pico of oe ed ‘s 
J oreign workers of the society are to be ays eens.” ‘ : son, rec y made a remarkable record by the ae 
= * See ian unt of $1000 military service of the country. selling of $77,500 of insurance in twelve days life 
given life insurance to the po “ i An adjustment office will be established in examined and paid for. mor 
i 0S é rith odica 4 nae ; . Trank Gre sw assists at nie ot : 
without cost to them and — a ee France, but the general administration of the Frank J. McGraw, new assistant secretary 0 _— 
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BUREAU OF WAR RISKS 


Operations of Six Months Summarized 
by Secretary McAdoo 


CHECKS SENT OUT NUMBER 1,796,330 
Insurance on Soldiers and Sailors Written Aggre- 

gates Fourteen Billion Dollars 

Secretary McAdoo has made public a brief 
summary of the work of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance of the Treasury Department in 
the six months since October 6, 1917, when the 
Military and Naval Insurance Law was ap- 
proved. Complete figures show that up to April 
6 the Bureau had sent out 1,706,330 Government 
checks for allotments and allowances, death 
and disability compensation, and Government 
insurance. These payments, aggregating $50,- 
103,468, were made up as follows: $50,164,986 
for allotments and allowances; $60,959 for death 
and disability compensation; $177,518 for Gov- 
crnment insurance payments. 

In six months Government insurance on up- 
ward of 1,700,000 soldiers, sailors and nurses 
was written for a grand total of approximately 
fourteen billion dollars. The average amount 
of insurance applied for was close to $8,500, 
the minimum permitted by the law being $1,000 
and the maximum $10,000. 

The entire life insurance written in the year 
1917 by all the stock and mutual companies, 
fraternal orders, associations and societies in 
the United States was approximately six billion 
dollars. Government insurance is still being 
written in large volume. Approximately $400,- 
000,000 was added to the total within the last 
two weeks. 

April 12 was the last day on which persons 
who joined the military and naval service on 
or before December 14, 1917, could apply for 
Government insurance, and all new men joining 
ihe colors must make application within 120 
days after entry into the service. This time 
limit is imposed by law. No persons are in- 
ured until they have made specific application. 

The Bureau of War Risk Insurance has a 
working staff of more than 3300 persons. In 
addition to the regular day force, there is a 
night shift working from 5 o’clock to midnight 
in the great task of expediting the distribution 
of United States Government checks to the 
‘amilies of the nation’s fighting men. 


Life Policies and Mortgages 


To the farmer whose property is mortgaged, a 
life insurance policy for the amount of the 
mortgage should be considered an absolute 
necessity. It is his duty to himself, his family 
and the community in which he lives, to take a 
policy in a reliable company for the amount of 
ihe incumbrance. Should he die his family will 
not only be deprived of his services in carrying 
on the farm, but they will be obliged to keep 
up the interest upon the mortgage and finally 
pay the principal at maturity in order to save 
‘the homestead. This they may be unable to do 
unless the farmer, by taking a life insurance 
policy equal to the amount of the mortgage, 
guards against the possible loss of the farm at 
his death, and enables his family to pay off the 
mortgage and own the farm unincumbered. 

A farmer may find it difficult to accumulate 
sufficient money to meet a mortgage at its ma- 
turity, but he should be able to save enough 
to pay the premium. on an endowment policy 
for an amount equal to the loan and thus create 
a fund which will pay off the mortgage at the 
maturity of the endowment or at his death, if 
earlier. Thus he can lay up in small annual 
installments an amount sufficient to pay off the 
incumbrance, with the additional advantage 
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that should he die before the expiration of the 
endowment period, the payments cease and the 
whole amount becomes immediately available. 

Every farmer insures his house, his ma- 
chinery and his grain against fire, and his crops 
against cyclone or hail. These disasters may 
not happen, but his death is inevitable. If the 
house is burned, the man can rebuild it with the 
fire insurance money; if his crops are lost, he 
can begin over again, but if the farmer himself 
dies uninsured, the main support is gone and 
the loss to his family can be neither repaired 
nor even partially alleviated.—Mutual Life 
Quarterly. 


In Which Class Are You? 

Hope to win? Wish to win? Desire to win? 
Will to win? 

Agents of the first and second class are fail- 
ures before they start. Their employment 
should be avoided, since they are a source of 
annoyance and loss and the agency manager 
who employs them merely casts loose another 
derelict on the sea of life insurance. 

As regards those in the third class, the agency 
manager may justly feel that there is at least 
a fighting chance of making some of them worth 
while; but unless after a reasonably prolonged 
effort they have advanced to the will-to-win 
class, they cannot be counted among the 
effectives when the battle lines are being drawn 
for a supreme effort. 

But the will-to-win class! That’s the class 
in which you find all the men who are doing 
the real honest-to-goodness man’s work in the 
world! They don’t hope. They don’t wish. 
They don’t desire. They just will! And what 
they will they do. They know that they have a 
mission and they will perform that mission; and 
the fact that they do have a mission and that 
they intend to perform that mission is instantly 
apparent to every prospect on whom they call. 

It’s the will-to-win spirit that makes men 
successful in their business just as the will-to- 
win spirit is to-day the dominant reason why 
we and our Allies are going to win the war. 

Winning depends upon willing; and the will- 
ing’s up to you.—Illinois Life Bulletin. 


The Star Salesman 


If I were asked to define salesmanship I 
should say that: ‘It is simply making the other 
fellow feel as you do about what you have to 
sell.”” That is about all there is to it. You go 
into a man’s office with something to sell. You 
feel that this man ought to possess, through 
purchase from you, this thing that you have to 
sell. But the man you have called to see, who 
sits with an air of cool defiance behind the 
breastworks of his desk, is in a directly oppo- 
site state of mind. He feels that he ought not 
to possess, through purchase from you, the 
thing you have to sell. Now, the only possible 
Way you can make the sale is to make that 
man’s mind come around into agreement with 
your mind. It is not even a case where you 
can meet your opponent half way; you cannot 
make even a small compromise and still make 
a sale. You have got to sell him completely 
or you don’t sell him at all; you must pull him 
full 180 degrees around the circle. When you 
have made him feel just as sincerely as you 
yourself that he should buy what you have to 
sell, then he will buy.—Peoples Life Leader. 


Don’t Overlook the Women 


Two birds can be killed with one stone in 
soliciting women. In house-to-house canvass, 
during daytime, the applications of women can 
be written and appointment can be made to 
meet the man of the house in the evening. 

Make every man you insure a helper in get- 
ting new business. The success of some of our 
best agents is due largely to this means. Give 
it a trial—The Federal Record. 








—March was president’s month for the Pan Ameri- 
can Life. The amount written by 150 producing 
agents totaled $2,276,000, the largest sum written in 
any one month in the history of the company. Busi- 
ness written in March, but not received until April 1, 
came to $253,000. 
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A STRIKING PARALLEL 
New Life Insurance Follows Civil War 


Experience 


By Puivie Burnet, 
President, Continental Life Insurance 
Company 

When the European war started in 1914 who 
could have predicted that its effect on life 
insurance in the United States would be much 
the same as the Civil War, when life insurance 
made such giant strides? 

\ comparison of some features of business 
in the Civil War period with those of the 
present discloses a striking parallel. It shows 
a decrease in new insurance during the first 
year of the Civil War, but a remarkable in- 
crease in each of the next three years. Pre- 
cisely the same thing has happened during a 
similar period of the European war. 

Starting in each case with the first year of 
the war, the increase or decrease in amount of 
new life insurance written in the United States 
(exclusive of industrial insurance) was as 
follows: 


INCREASE IN NEW LIFE INSURANCE 


; Civil European 
Years War Period Years War Period 
i) ae —$10,611,490  1914...... —$93,267,595 
1862...... 18,492,985  1915...... 262,073,206 
4569.0 46,340,664 1916...... 592,078,167 
FSGS 648 65,991,804 BORE cereus *800,000,000 


_— Decrease. * Estimated by Tue Spectator, New 
York. (Figures derived from The Insurance Year 
Book for 1907 and 1917.) 

The foregoing changes during the European 
var period correspond roughly, on the basis 
of ten to one, with the changes which occurred 
during the same period of the Civil War. By 
plotting the total amount of new insurance 
written during each period the two curves will 
almost parallel each other. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

In the Civil War period the amount of new 
insurance did not stop increasing with the 
close of the war but went on growing for four 
years thereafter, when it reached its high point 
of $614,762,420 in 1860. 

Then it started on a steep decline, which 
continued nine years, until it reached bottom 
in 1878, thirteen years after the close of the 
war, when the total new insurance aggregated 
only $156,501,129. 

Then it again started on the upgrade, and, 
as everyone knows, the amount of new insur- 
ance mounted steadily year by year, barring a 
certain falling off for a short time after the 
panic of 1893, and for two or three years after 
the investigations of 1905. 


THe IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


If the new life insurance should continue to 
parallel the Civil War experiences, then the 
period of the present war and the four or five 
years thereafter would witness a development 
which even the most optimistic would not dare 
to predict. The amount of new insurance 
would be increased to nearly ten billions per 
annum, or approximately four times the pre- 
war figures, and no less than sixty per cent 
of the total amount of all the ordinary insur- 
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ance in force in the United States at the time 
the war started. 

These figures are doubtless fanciful. But 
since the first four years of the present war 
have already affected the new insurance in a 
manner so strikingly similar to the Civil War, 
it would seem probable that the next few years 
will result in a tremendous expansion of life 
insurance in this country in spite of the fact 
that it has already attained such proportions 
that the United States has virtually ceased to 
be a nation of savers and has become a nation 
of life insurers. 

As Prof. S. N. Patton, the distinguished 
economist, recently observed, this makes for 
security and increased happiness. In the light 
of existing events it is doubtful if any other 
agency of civilization is doing as much as life 
insurance to increase human happiness; it is 
the practical, every-day accomplishment of 
homes saved, families fed and clothed, children 
educated, old age made comfortable and care- 
free, business enterprises saved from disaster, 
and financial emergencies of all kinds met and 
provided for. 

The outlook for such an expansion of the 
benefits of life insurance is one of the most 
inspiring signs of the times. When the sun 
rises on a new civilization, the misery which 
now oppresses mankind will be alleviated to no 
inconsiderable extent by the co-operative prin- 
ciple of life insurance, which lifts the crushing 
burden from the shoulders of the individual, 
and so distributes it among the many that its 
weight is scarcely perceptible to anyone. 
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Soldiers and Sailors Civil Rights Bill 


Whether the moral hazard upon mortgaged 
automobiles and other personal property will 
be improved by the effect of the Soldiers and 
Sailors Civil Rights Bill is an open question 
among underwriters of automobile insurance. 
By the provision of this new act, suits for the 
collection of all debts owed by men in the ser- 
vice are prohibited until one year following the 
end of the war, and some underwriters are of 
the opinion that this moratorium will tend to 
increase carelessness among soldiers owning 
machines purchased on the instalment plan. 

The majority of underwriters, however, be- 
lieve the enactment of the bill has improved 
the moral hazard on soldier-owned mortgaged 
automobiles and base their assumption upon 
the hope that, being relieved of necessary pay- 
ments of instalments, soldiers will be freed 
from conditions which under ordinary circum- 
stances might lead to loss under the fire policy. 

Life insurance companies are more fortunate 
than the automobile underwriters. Although 
soldiers and sailors do not have to maintain 
premium payments, all deficiencies in this 
line are guaranteed by the Government, which 
has promised to maintain the necessary reserve 
by depositing bonds with the insurance com- 
panies for the amount of the premiums. The 
companies will collect the interest on these 
bonds to liquidate premiums, and if any sol- 
dier fails to pay the balance at the resumption 
of peace, the Government will. 

Besides losing directly the use of money due 
them from men in the service and from those 
who may be called under the draft law, fire 
underwriters will be subjected to several minor 
hazards indirectly attributable to the civil 
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rights law. These concern themselves with 
certain classes of personal property other than 
automobiles. 


Refund of Income Penalty Tax 


Under the terms of a bill which has been in- 
troduced into Congress by Senator Frelinghuy- 
sen of New Jersey, any person, corporation, 
joint stock company or association or insurance 
company subject to the income tax provided by 
the Act of October 38, 1913, known as the 
“Income Tax Law,” who or which has been or 
fay be compelled to pay or become liable for 
any additional tax imposed for a neglect to 
file a return before March 1 of any year, as 
provided in the law, may, within one year after 
the passage of this bill, make application to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for a 
refund of such additional tax. 

Whenever it appears to the satisfaction of 
the Commissioner that the additional tax was 
assessed or imposed solely because of a neglect 
to make a return at the time specified and 
without any intention or design on the part 
of the taxpayer to hinder or delay the United 
States in the collection of the tax originally 
assessed, he may pay back to the tax-paying 
person or enterprise all such additional taxes 
in excess of $100 for any single year. 

The bill was introduced to relieve the thou- 
sands of persons and firms who have been 
penalized for innocent failure to make returns 
by the date specified. In such cases an addi- 
tional tax of fifty per cent of the original tax 
is added as penalty. 


Help win the war! Buy Liberty Bonds! 








The Fieldmen of 


of America 


Company’s new name, produced 
amounting to 


129.00, the best previous year 
pany’s history. 
Guarantee & D vidend 


Insurance in Force...... 


in March 1918, the first month under the 


$4,820,210.00 


$460,000.00 in excess of the largest amount 
ever written in any other month since the 
Company was organized in 1860. 

The new business paid for in 1917 amounted 
to $24,816,657.00 and exceeded by $3,751,- 
‘in the Com- 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1918........ $54,664,135.11 


169,043,316.00 
For a Direct Agency Connection with 


A GROWING COMPANY FOR GROWING MEN 


Established 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 1867 


new business 


5,880,822.73 





Address 





T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York 











developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

_ The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the _ large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 

The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan investments, 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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PREPARE FOR THE UNFORESEEN* 


Dave Carter Did Not Listen to the Warnings of Distant 
Rumblings 


PERSONAL JUDGMENT OFTEN LACKS FORCE 





True Story of Success Turned Into Failure—A Message of Preparedness 

The greatest political campaign in the history of the United 
States was in full swing. Preparedness was the issue. Pre- 
paredness for what? Defense of the country against a possible 
enemy; preparedness for the safety and comfort of the coun- 
try’s wards. Everywhere orators were giving the public warn- 
ing of the uncertainties of the future,and begging them to make 
ready for war, even though war might not occur. The impor- 
tant thing was to be ready in case war should be forced upon 
the Nation. 

It was a bitter fight, but the advocates of protection finally 
won and, at tremendous cost, placed the country on a sound 
basis with respect to its military forces. The cost came high 
because of the delays brought about by those who thought 
the future would take care of itself. 

There were many forces which were deterring the efforts 
at making the country safe, but the most powerful of all was 
the inertia of such men as Dave Carter, who was always 
going to aid in the country’s preparations but had not yet 
got down to it. 

Dave was busy grinding out a living for his family and 
himself. He had made good as a clerk in a wholesale house 
and was advanced to a position of responsibility. Wuth each 
advance in his income he made some investment, which he 
was sure was bound to bring comfort and luxury to his home 
some day. Everywhere his credit expanded and it was re- 
ported that he was well-to-do. 

So successful had been some of his investments that Dave 
got the idea that his judgment was supreme and that he was 
sure to be able to retire from toil at a reasonable age and 
care for his family in comfort. For this reason he was sen- 
sitive about comments on ways and means of providing for 
his age and for his family. He was proud of his success and 
did not like the insinuations contained in the remark made by 
a friend in the course of a conversation on one occasion. 

Fred Richards, a prosperous manufacturer, happened to 
meet Dave at the office of a physician in the town in which 
they lived. Fred remarked that he had come to be examined 
for life insurance, which, in Fred’s own words, he regarded 
“as the best possible means of saving money and making my 
investments safe for my family. You know one never knows 
what will happen.” 


* Copyright, 1918, by The Spectator Company, New York. 


Dave said that he did not believe in life insurance, as he 
could make more money by investing it himself, and, besides, 
he felt that by purchasing real estate he was making the most 
certain provision for his family. 

“A difference of opinion,” was all Fred had to say. 


Some years later Dave's wife fell ill. Through personal 
neglect of the doctor’s advice her sickness became chronic and 
she was under daily care of the physician. At times it became 
necessary to send her to an hospital for treatment. Always 
hope was held out that she would ultimately recover. No 
effort to get the best medical advice and treatment was spared, 
yet after several years of suffering the inevitable end came. 

Meanwhile Dave had sent two of his children to college. 
The expense of sickness in the family had been enormous, and 
the cost of the children’s education was not very small. Dave 
was compelled to liquidate some of his choice investments in 
order to meet the bills. As he saw his accumulated savings 
dwindling he began to take chances. He constantly looked 
for “tips” on the stock market and speculated on them. Some 
of them proved profitable, while others were disastrous. 

During this period a warning note was sounded throughout 
the world, which said: “The impossible has occurred. Peace- 
loving Europe has gone to war.” 

So far away, many felt that the war would not reach the 
United States, therefore there was no need for worry—no need 
to lay plans for the future. Dave was sure it would not spread 
outside of Europe, yet the son of one of his neighbors enlisted 
with a Canadian contingent during the early months of the 
war. 

As the war progressed, financial conditions in the United 
States became unsettled. There were booms and quiet panics. 
The pressure on many industries for greater output increased 
the number of fire losses. Heavy losses were incurred by some 
of the manufacturers who had found it necessary to pass their 
dividends. Dave found that a number of the investments he 
had deemed so valuable were now worth less than he had paid 
for them. He worried. The more nervous he became, the 
less sound was his judgment. He turned to his realty holdings 
to raise money by mortgage. As money lenders had found 
profit in “war brides” they did not care to place much on real 
estate mortgages, which were paying but a nominal interest 
rate. 

Dave had other worries. One of his children had fallen 
seriously ill and had to undergo an operation. To meet the 
expense of this he was forced to offer some of his real estate 
at auction to the highest bidder. At that the return was but 
one-quarter the amount that had originally been invested in 
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this property, besides the expenses sustained in the way of taxes 
for a long period. 

The crisis came when Dave was -stricken with paralysis 
while at his office. He was taken to his home, where he re- 
quired the constant attention of a nurse. After several months, 
he regained sufficient strength to return to the office for a few 
hours a day. His mind was not as clear as formerly. He wor- 
ried more about the state of his finances, and was finally 
obliged to sell his home, the one tangible thing that was left. 
This was sold at a tremendous sacrifice, the proceeds being 
hardly sufficient to cover the doctor’s bills and pay the costs 
of conducting the sale. His injured pride began to tell upon 
him seriously and he was again stricken. Although he did 
regain sufficient strength to walk about for a few months, he 
gradually weakened to the point where he was compelled. to 
lie in bed all the time. His children took care of him, as there 
no longer was money enough to pay a nurse. Each of the 
sons who were at work contributed to the cost of keeping up 


to be an estate of $100,000 there was nothing but personal 
effects and furniture. 

The message of preparedness did not reach this man. It 
might have been that he had lived in good health for many 
years longer—but who knows? His investments were good 
until he needed them most. The price of any one of a number 
of the sure winners that he had bought would have easily 
bought a guaranteed income for his old age; would have in- 
sured the home that was sacrificed. 

While it may be that the insurance will never be needed as 
an investment, it is simply a means of making certain provi- 
sion for the unforeseen, for what is to some the impossible ; to 
insure investments. 

The longer the delay in preparing, the greater the cost will 
be. The experience described herein is one of personal knowl- 
edge to the writer. It is but one of many thousands that occur 
daily and annually. Dave would never admit that he would be 
the loser. It is so with humans, but something always comes 





what was left of the home. It was at this time that the children 
learned that they had not been provided for by means of in- 
surance of any kind. Out of what a few years before appeared 


along to upset the plans of the individual. 
That is why we have to be prepared for all emergencies, no 
matter how remote they appear. 





Income Life Insurance 


Most insurance is bought because we educate 
and develop our prospect’s interest. My in- 
terest in monthly income insurance began in 
that way. Mr. White and I were discussing the 
value of monthly income insurance, and at 
his suggestion I began a canvass for that form 
of contract. I found that comparatively little 
was being sold. 

The absence of reading matter and statistics 
on the subject naturally leave it open to dis- 
cussion. But I have a glimpse into the near 
future when monthly income will be the policy 
sold. In the meantime we should prepare by 
study and observation for the harvest. 

One evening after spending about an hour 
figuring out the best kind of a monthly in- 
come policy for one of my prospects, I asked 
my wife what she would do with ten thousand 
dollars if the company should pay her that 
sum at my death. Her answer startled me, and 
I realized how little I had prepared her for 
such a shock. She calmly said that she would 
pay our debts, buy some necessary clothing 
and ——. I then asked what she would do with 
the balance. She hadn’t thought about it, and 
didn’t know. I wonder what the average wife 
would do? What would your wife do with ten 
thousand dollars? 

It has been stated that widows who receive 
life insurance benefits in one sum are without 
funds within five years. Wouldn’t your widow 
be in the same position, and your prospect's 
widow, too? 

The average woman has not been educated 
to make investments and may easily be per- 
suaded to invest if fifteen to one hundred per 
cent interest or dividends is offered by some 
smooth oil, mining, or other stock, promoter. 
Soon after that she is looking for work to earn 
bread and butter for the ‘kiddies’? and herself. 

The everyday needs of life while the husband 
is alive are ever present. How much more so 
when the provider is removed. Herein is where 
the value of monthly income lies. The com- 
pany, instead of seeking to obtain the widow’s 
money, hands her a check every month, just as 
John did before his death. In other words, the 
company takes John’s place, financially, to the 
extent that John during his life made provision 
for—a large or small income. Every insurable 
man should provide an income at least sufficient 
to protect his family from want, and we as 
missionaries in the best cause should consider 
it our duty to see that he does. 

There are few men who cannot afford to 
carry a policy that will at least pay ten dollars 
monthly for twenty years, and when one con- 
siders that the average civil war pension is 
twelve dollars a month and many are living on 
that income, even a small regular income is 


desirable and better than one large sum, soon 
spent. 

It is easier to interest the average man on an 
income proposition than on the standard plans 
of insurance. It will be much more satisfactory 
to us life insurance salesmen to see the widows, 
orphans and aged men living in comfort on the 
proceeds of monthly income policies than to 
deliver a large single payment benefit, not 
knowing how long it will last.—C. T. Booth in 
the Northwestern National Agent. 


Ready-Made Business 


‘“‘Man’s credit is built on the four C’s,’’ says 
a man prominent in the financial and business 
world. They are “character, capacity, capital 
and collateral. 

“Character and ability, which are the bed- 
rock of business progress, lose by death much 
of their financial value, so that death is a real 
credit hazard which can and should be covered 
by life insurance.’”’ 

Bankers find it difficult to prevent temporary 
loans from becoming permanent, and they are 
turning to life insurance to protect themselves 
against death, that real great hazard in most 
eases of this kind. The practice of demanding 
protection on the part of borrowers has become 
almost universal with high-grade banking in- 
stitutions. 

Man has shown in the past a rather careless 
attitude to his financial obligations so long as 
he felt he was in position to meet them when 
they finally became due. As a result, easy 
credit has caused many failures and has created 
a loss element in the business world that life 
insurance has been called upon to correct. 

The effect of requiring protection through a 
life insurance policy has been wonderfully 
wholesome on the insured, turning him into 
habits of thrift and frugality and teaching him 
that wherever an obligation is assumed there 
should at once be made proper provisions for 
discharging it no matter what may happen. 

The Hon. Harvey L. Cooper, president of the 
Maryland State Bankers Association, said re- 
cently: 

“Personally, I am of the opinion that nothing 
the banks could do would do as much to con- 
vert spendthrifts into capitalists as to insist 
more or less uniformly that borrowers should 
carry a reasonable amount of life insurance pro- 
tection on the plan to liquidate loans in a rea- 
sonable length of time, that a better and surer 
provision for the payment of a debt can better 
be made by a policy of life insurance than in 
any other way, and that the insistence on life 
insurance by bankers not only gives them 
greater security, but, what is even more im- 
portant, tends to inculcate that habit of thrift 


and frugality which is absolutely necessary to 
the wealth of a nation.” 

Hon. A. Barton Hepburn, president of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, says: 

“When a man comes to us to borrow money, 
we want to know how much life insurance he 
carries, not so much because of its bearing on 
his financial power, but as an indication of his 
type of mind, for the type of mind that induces 
a man to insure his life is the type of mind 
which makes for success in business.” 

The average man who insures seeks no per- 
sonal profit nor advantage for himself, but 
strives to protect his credit, shield his family, 
and smooth for them the rough financial places 
in life after he has passed beyond the realm of 
personal activity. The power in man’s heart 
that moves him to take life insurance is love 
for his family, regard for his credit, and pro- 
vision for his old age. The financial world is 
recognizing that those qualities of heart and 
mind are the best basis for credit. 

Perhaps the most definite recognition of the 
importance of life insurance protection is that 
accorded by the Federal Reserve Banking sys- 
tem. Each one of these banks requires that in 
making applications for loans a man shall state 
how much insurance he carries and to whom it 
is payable. Some of them seek to find out how 
much protection is carried by partners upon 
each other and corporations upon their perma- 
nent officials. 

These conditions open up to the life insurance 
man a wonderful field for business. They afford 
him, as it were, a ready-made line of prospects, 
who are compelled, by the conditions which 
exist, to carry life insurance whether they 
would or not. Look well over your territory and 
see if there are not many men who afford in 
this connection fruitful working ground for you 
and your company.—The Keystone. 


Daylight Saving 


The hearty and unanimous response that is 
being made all over the country to the one- 
more-hour-of-daylight order which went into 
effect early Sunday morning, March 31, shows 
that the people everywhere throughout our 
borders are quick to grasp a golden opportunity 
to push their “good and welfare.” Here at the 
home office everybody was ‘‘on the job’’ bright 
and early at the appointed hour of beginning 
work on Monday morning, and no doubt the 
same thing can be said of our fieldmen. 

This new early hour of starting gives the field 
a splendid chance to increase their business and 
income, and further, this extra hour of daylight 
should be productive of better health all round. 
—The Prudential Weekly Record. 
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[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 

When I was a boy at the circus I hadn’t time 
to study one attraction because I expected 
something more captivating was coming 
further on. The trapeze performer didn’t oc- 
cupy much of my time because I was continu- 
ally looking for the clown. And such, in fact, 
is life. The present is not so absorbing as it 
ought to be because we are too full of expec- 
tations. I knew a chap once who had more 
prospects for insurance next month—next 
year, that he was consumed with what he 
was going to do when the time came. Write 
one of them now? “Not much, it would kill 
the prospect dead” if he crowded him the least 
bit! And so he dwelt in futures to the ex- 
clusion of things present. The funny part of it 
was when he got to the time he was to do 
business his prospects vanished in thin air. 
Ashes of roses! No, Clarence, when a man 
seems interested and says, “Now, you are all 
right, my boy, see me in November,” don’t 
you let him get by. Stay by him—overturn all 
his excuses. What he is intending (he won't 
do it) to do won’t care for the widow and 
orphan when he croaks. There is only one 
time for a man to do his duty by his loved 
ones and that is now! 

“My insurance costs me $540 a year,” a 
friend said to me lately. “Tut, tut!” I said, 
“Don’t say ‘costs’ you. If you take $540 to 
the bank to deposit it, do you say “the bank 
costs me that much”? No! Put it this way, 
“T am increasing my estate $540 each year.” 
There are many ways of saying things. Get 
‘em right. 

“Can’t buy life insurance, have a mortgage 
on my home.” “So! Who'd pay it if you 
passed on? Why wouldn't it be a good plan 
to put $100 a year in the savings bank to pro- 
vide for its payment?” “That’s what I am 
doing,” he replied. ‘‘Yes, yes, my friend, but 
who would keep up these deposits if you 
passed on?” Life insurance is a savings bank 
—a guaranty—a mortgage balancer—a time 
shortener—a credit protector—a wife helper. 

R. O. Ticrtos. 


Examine yourself to-day! How do you stand 
in the record for business? Power to achieve 
is a state of mind. 

You may carry your body into the presence of 
a dozen prospects per day, but if your mind 
lacks the will to do, your visits will prove 
fruitless. 

You must qualify mentally before you can 
hope to perform the physical task. Decision is 
all important. “Restless mortals toil for 
naught.”’ 

Clear your mind of cobwebs! Get all thoughts 
that do not bear upon the work in hand out of 
the way. Pigeonhole them. Act with energy 
and perseverance. 

How simple is the way of success! Its very 
simplicity confounds many workers. They can- 
not be brought to the point of realizing that 
there are no tricks about its achievement. 
They must everlastingly be on the lookout for 
some hidden way which is to be disclosed at a 
“lucky moment’! What folly! Every moment 
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is the ‘lucky moment” to the man who's keyed 
to the will to do. 

Man alive, do you want to make more money? 
Do you want to get into the class of real money 
makers? 

Examine yourself! Answer the questions! 
If you can’t do that, you are a ‘‘passive brother’’ 
who is drifting with the tide, and the tide will 
go out some day leaving you, like other drift- 
wood, high and dry. 

Wake up! Break into the ranks of top- 
notchers! There’s no royal road. The way is 
open to all—all who can appreciate a real man’s 
job and muster the courage to put into action 
the will to do.—The Weekly Bulletin. 








The Handy Guide for 1918 

The Spectator Company has published several 
weeks in advance of the usual time of its issue 
its well-known ‘‘Handy Guide’”’ for 1918. It is 
the twenty-seventh annual edition of this valued 
work of reference. It contains all the leading 
forms of policies now issued by the various life 
insurance companies, and special attention has 
been devoted to a complete showing of all 
forms issued since the last edition. The issue 
is revised each year and accurately brought to 
date. It gives complete information as to 
premium rates, loan and surrender values and 
all other options. 

Complete monetary and mortality tables are 
presented, and nearly one hundred pages are 
devoted to tables which give net premiums and 
reserves for the principal kind of policies in 
use on both mortality tables with interest at 
3, 3% and 4 per cent. 

This issue contains over 1330 tables of prac- 
tical, authentic and reliable information for 
life insurance managers, field men and agents. 

It sells at the low price of $3 per copy. A 
more luxurious copy, thumb indexed, making it 
more handy for instant reference, is sold at 
$3.25. Orders addressed to The Spectator Com- 
pany, 135 William street, New York, will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 

Any life insurance man active along legitimate 
lines of competition fails to own a complete kit 
without the Handy Guide.—The Pacific Under- 
writer. 

The Handy Guide for 1918, the twenty-seventh 
annual edition, is ready for distribution. This 
well-known publication, coming out at an un- 
usually early date, will be welcomed by life in- 
surance men in the field who are seeking in- 
formation on the provisions made by the dif- 
ferent companies with reference to their war 
risks. A notable improvement in the binding 
of the book has been made, and it is carefully 
compiled. * * * The publishers, The Spec- 
tator Company, will issue during the ensuing 
year, at intervals of three months, supple- 
mentary pages, charging subscribers twenty-five 
cents for each supplement, or seventy-five cents 
for the three.—Insurance Field. 

This work, which has long been recognized 
as an indispensable part of the equipment of 
every active life insurance agent, consists of 
1330 pages, and yet the publishers have made 
the book a convenient size for the pocket by 
using an especially fine quality of paper. 

The Handy Guide for 1918 contains all the 
leading forms of policies now issued by the 
various life insurance companies, special at- 
tention having been devoted to a complete show- 
ine of all forms issued since the publication of 
last year’s edition. While, by the publisher’s 
system of issuing supplements throughout the 
year, the work is kept up to date in the most 
important particulars. the complete revision of 
the work each year results in the presentation 
of much new data, amounting in this edition 
to considerably over one-third of the entire 
work, and covering premium rates, surrender 
values, policy forms and application.—Western 
Insurance Review. 

“The Handy Guide, 1918.’ published by The 
Spectator Company, New York, has just been 
issued. It contains over 1,330 pages of practical, 
authentic and reliable information for life in- 
surance managers, agents and field men gener- 
ally. The present volume is the twenty-seventh 
annual edition, and the content matter gives a 
complete showing of the premium rates and 
policy forms of all the active life companies. 
The price is $3 per copy, and with the three 
ouarterly supplements, intended to keep it up 
to date throughout the year, $4.—Insurance 
World. ; 

This publication should be in the possession 
of every man who writes life insurance, as it 
contains information that is worth many times 
the price of the book.-—-Southern Underwriter. 


A PECULIAR TRADE 


Plants That Do Not Grow Melons and 
Fear No Strike-Bug 


NOTHING FROM NOTHING 








The Ideal Table of Co-operation Where the Lowest 
Sitter May Be Pushed Into the Highest Seat 


Lately one of the magazines told of a manu- 
facturing plant where the operatives received 
the same dividends on their wages as was paid 
on the capital stock. All differences of 
Opinion as to the management of the works 
are submitted to a large committee, most of 
whom are operatives and are in sympathy with 
the workers.- The president of the concern 
says he does not desire to pile up a big for- 
tune that has been made by the efforts of his 
subordinates and the wage-earners. 

Co-operation among the officers, stock- 
holders and managers with the wage-earners 
in industrial concerns is on the increase, and 
the time may come when factories will all be 
owned in their entirety by the operatives them- 
selves and when the officers and managers 
will be merely the paid directors, who are 
chosen to direct affairs and to sell the goods 
which are produced. The plan may or may 
not prove for the best benefit of all con- 
cerned; we can look upon it as an experi- 
ment, which, it is barely possible, may at some 
future time be put into operation. 


No StrIKEs 

For the life insurance solicitor the matter 
of business co-operation is only interesting as 
a matter that affects business in general, for 
in his own trade the co-operative idea is the 
basis. There are no strikes in his line of busi- 
ness, and the only ‘walking out” is to can- 
vass for applicants. 

This is so significant that it is worthy of a 
little thought, and, significant as it is, it is 
very seldom that any reference is made to 
this fundamental of life insurance. And, of 
course, it is taken for granted that strikes 
among life insurance operatives are unknown: 
indeed, the idea would bring a smile to the 
face of anyone who is connected with the 
mighty factories which turn out as one of their 
products the paper that is called a life insur- 
ance policy. 

THE QUESTION 

Why is it that life insurance is so radically 
different as a business from other lines of 
business that strikes among its operatives are 
unknown and that no attempt is made, or, 
indeed, could be made to distribute the “pro- 
fits” among the people whose endeavors bring 
in the business? There can be but one an- 
swer. The answer reminds us of the advice 
to his pupils of the scrupulous professor in a 
medical school who insisted that if no cure 
was made no fee should be demanded—a 
rather Quixotic professor he surely was. And 
he would ponderously state to his class, “From 
nothing, nothing should be expected.” 

And as there “ain’t no profits” in life in- 
surance, not profits in the same sense as the 
undivided profits in a steel mill, for example, 
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there can be no quarrel as to who is entitled 
to the double naught. For the business of life 
insurance has been so thoroughly exploited for 
the customer—the policyholder—that there can 
be said to be so little left for anybody else, 
after proper expenses are met, that, in the 
Quixotic professor’s words, “From nothing, 
nothing should be expected.” 


FINE FOR THE AGENT 

It is an almighty fine thing for the laborer 
in this quarrelsome world that he should be 
giving his efforts to a business where ‘there 
can be no contention as to his own share. All 
the energy he has can be spent on his daily 
tasks. There are no trade union meetings to 
dissipate his powers, no claim on his pocket- 
book for union fees, no walking delegates to 
make him dissatisfied with the niche of life 
his efforts have created. 

If there are stockholders of his company, 
the solicitor can be sure that their dividends 
are relatively small, and will always be rela- 
tively small. The salaries of all the officers 
of his company are a matter of record in the 
insurance reports—there is no one who can 
exploit his company for a greedy pocket. 
There are no “melons cut,” and there are no 
melons in the garden of life insurance, except 
melons for policyholders. 

“Strictly Co-operative” might be with reason 
stamped on all life insurance policies, but it 
is doubtful even then that the average policy- 
holder would give the company any credit, for 
the public has been taught to expect, and the 
assurance is constantly given, that a strictly 
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co-operative management is to be expected 
from life insurance companies. 

When an agent fully realizes the nature of 
his job and the basis of the wares he handles 
and sells, he becomes not “thrice” but many 
times armed. He is, perhaps, soliciting an 
application from a man who has but one idea 
—to gain, and hold against all, everything that 
the law can be twisted to allow him to gain 
and hold. The solicitor is representing that 
anomaly of trade where business selfishness 
has been reduced to the very minimum, where 
not one cent is spent but an official record is 
made and the record checked by a State In- 
surance Department. And his concern is so 
steeped in the co-operative idea, even as to the 
advancement and make-up of the home official 
staff, that the solicitor must be fully aware 
that if he develops and shows extraordinary 
ability he himself will be called upon to be 
an official. The highest position in the gift 
of his company may be his. 

Man, it’s a glorious old trade!* There is not 
another like it! And these thoughts ought to 
make the least ambitious of us and the laziest 
of us daily gain in power and ability. A con- 
sideration of these things ought to spur us on, 
no matter what our discouragements; ought 
to make us thankful that we hold the job we 
do, and make us proud that we have been 
deemed worthy to hold it. 





—J. E. Meyers, general agent for the ‘Etna Life at 
Minneapolis, has been asked by a committee of citizens, 
irrespective of party, to be a candidate for mayor. 
Minneapolis now has a socialistic mayor, and the 
business interests are anxious to redeem the city. 
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No Finer Set of Men 


There is gathered together to-day no finer 
set of men than those who make up the agency 
ranks of the various companies. They are able, 
they are efficient, they are honorable and they 
are intelligent. They are all these things indi- 
vidually and collectively. 

They stand for the better things in their 
communities and lead in the civic development 
of their peoples. They teach thrift and pru- 
dence, they persuade men to do their duty to 
their families. They induce business men to 
strengthen their business. They put bread in 
the mouths and clothes on the bodies of widows 
and orphans. 

It is an honor to be thrown with these men, 
an inspiration to have part in the magnificent 
work they do. They are not merely users. 
They are builders, makers, producers. They are 
the doers of the day—not sayers. Out in the 
byways they go—no matter at what cost of 
labor and effort—with the great beneficent wares 
which they carry for the betterment of every 
human interest. 

And the pride their company feels in them is 
reflected in the loyal affection which they have 
for the company. They work for it, they plead 
for it—yea, they fight for it if necessary. 
Every home office man knows that out in the 
field there are strong and able men holding up 
the banner, glorying in what it stands for in 
meritorious history and achievement. 

And there are many of the same sort not in 
the clubs. For good reasons they are absent. 
But they are none the less of the same caliber 
and loyalty.—The Keystone. 


In Reference to Arrears 


The talk about “high cost of living’ does not 
seem to prevent the masses from spending 
lavishly for things that are not for food, fuel 
or clothing. Look at the incomes of some of 
the leading movie stars. The fact is, the coun- 
try is flush of money. Therefore, there is no 
excuse for any policyholder to be in arrears or 
for any agent to allow them to be in arrears. 
It is simply a question as to who will get the 
money first. 








The Fieldmen of 


of America 


amounting to 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 


in March 1918, the first month under the 
Company’s new name, produced new business 


$4,820,210.00 


£460,000.60 in excess of the largest amount 


Established 






THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as‘a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


ever written in any other month since the 
Company was organized in 1860. 

The new business paid for in 1917 amounted 
to $24,816,657.00 and exceeded by $3,751,- 
129.60, the best previous year ‘n the Com- 





Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 

The GOOD WILL created 


by farm loan investments, 





pany’s history. 


Guarantee & Dividend 


For a Direct Agency Connection with 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1918........ $54,664,135.11 


5,880,822.73 
Insurance in Force........ 169,043,316.00 


A GROWING COMPANY FOR GROWING MEN 





Address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York 














developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

_ The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 
President. Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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BLUE CHIPS* 
By WittiamM T. Nasu 
HIS happened in New York a short time ago: 

A life agent sold the president of a very large con- 
cern a two hundred and fifty thousand dollar cor- 
poration policy. When he arrived at his company’s 
office with the application four other agents happened 

to be there at the time. “Some App,” they all agreed, and 
congratulated the winner. 

(ine of these four agents, who happened to be keener than 
the other three at scenting a prospect, was particular to note 
the name and business of the applicant and the name of the 
corporation of which he was the head. On making inquiry, he 
found the concern to be a tremendously big one, making mil- 
lions, and the president the most important man in the com- 
pany. This agent waited for that quarter million dollar policy 
to be delivered and three days later he called on this same presi- 
dent. Without any preliminaries he stated his business by 
simply saying: 

“Mr. President, | have come to sell you some corporation 
insurance.” 

“Too late,” replied the president. “I have just taken out 
a big policy.” 

“Indeed,” remarked the agent calmly. And after some little 
hesitation he asked, “What do you call a big policy ?” 

“Two hundred and fifty thousand is the amount | have 
taken,” replied the president. 

“Well, well,” said the agent slowly, and with an air of sur- 
prise. “But Mr. President, ’ he continued, after a slight pause, 
“You are not a two hundred and fifty thousand dollar man; 
you area J//LLION dohar man. I happen to know that. Do 
you mean to tell me that two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars would replace the value of vour services to this corpora- 
tion if you were to be take. away? That is preposterous, as 
you know. If you are going to insure your life for the pro- 
tection and benefit of this tremendous business you have built 
up. why do you not insure it for something near what it is 
worth ?” 

With this the agent rested his case. The president sat 
there like a statue, his eyes fixed on the stack of papers that 
lay on the desk before him. Presently, and without making 
any reply or uttering a single word, he reached over and 
pressed an electric button on his desk. Shortly in came the 
vice-president, a somewhat younger man, and took a seat on 
the opposite side of the large desk, facing the president. Look- 
ing up and straight into his face, the president said to him: 

“Mr. Brown, this man is making fun of me for taking out 
only two hundred and fifty thousand dollars insurance.” 

That was all he said. He then waited to see what Brown 
had to say. The vice-president, seeing that he was expected 
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to make some reply, let the cat out of the bag when he 
addressed the president in these words: 

“Mr. President,” he said, “to be frank with you, we directors 
thought at the time you were taking out this insurance that you 
should have made it a million instead of two hundred and hity 
thousand, but as it was somewhat of a personal matter we felt 
a delicacy about offering any suggestions.” 

And that is all the vice-president said. 

Except for the thumpety-thump of the agent’s heart, there 
was a moment of perfect silence. This was finally broken by 
the president himself, when he turned to the agent and said : 

“That being the case, you may go ahead and fix up the other 
seven hundred and fifty thousand.” 

This reminds us again that the game of business in this 
country to-day is plaved with blue chips and that those who have 
not increased their insurance accordingly are under-insured. 
The past five years have made a great many million dollar men, 
and hundreds of thousands of others who had betieved them- 
selves to be amply insured are to-day carrying only a fraction 
of what they should. When this agent told the president of 
that big concern that he was a “million dollar man,” he paid] 
him a compliment such as would please any man. Flattery is 
abominable, as all will agree. Lut this was not flattery. The 
agent spoke the truth. This president was a million dollar man, 
so regarded by his own directors, and this agent simply saw 
something to work on and made the most of it. 

What is to hinder the rest of us from doing the very same 
thing, except perhaps on a smaller scale? While million dollar 
men may not be found at every crossroad, we can go to the 
great army of smaller business men, or farmers, who have 
$2,000 or $5,000 insurance, and very truthfully say to them 
that they are no longer in that class; that they are now ten 
thousand or twenty thousand dollar men, and be able to prove 
it to them. Often it will be easier to sell them these larger 
amounts than it was to sell them their original small policies. 
But first of all, we will have to raise our own sights and get 
away from talking ones, twos and fives, when it should be fives, 
tens and twenties, or more, if we are going to get other men 
to realize their true insurable value to their business or their 
families. Charles FE. Mabie says: 

“The most valuable thing in this world is brains.” 


Isn't it a fact that we have been insuring men too much 
on the basis of the physical labor they can perform, the num- 
ber of pounds they can carry, or the hours they can work? We 
have been insuring their muscle. Let us get busy now and 
insure their brains. That is what we will have to talk if we 
land the big ones. Only when we talk big do we make men 
think big. Such is the force of suggestion. 

[This effective argument for life insurance will be found valu- 
able as a canvassing document. Companies, managers and general 


agents desiring copies in attractive leaflet form should communicate 
with THE SPECTATOR.] 








The Human Tide 
Over a billion and one-half, 
By latest estimation, 
Of living, active human-kind 
Make up earth's population. 
Average life is “thirty-three,” 
Careful statistics show it, 
Ard most physicians will agree 
The “trend” is not below it. 


Over “five thousand” hourly die, 
‘Bout “ninety” every minute, 

The span of life to some so brief, 
We wonder, why begin it? 

To whence departs this constant throng 
When ent’ring Death's dark portal ? 

Centuries vast have rolled along 
Toward what's called “immortal” 


No mortal from that unknown realm 
Beyond the “uncharted sea” 

Has eer returned to tell us of 
What is called “eternity.” 

We dream of what we know not of 
Beyond life’s fateful curtain, 

And realize that, after all— 
‘Tis death alone that’s certain. 


—AuGuUsTUS TREADWELL. 


Continuity and War Savings Certificates 

By continuity nature keeps her great machine 
agoing. Let her stop for one second and a 
cataclysm, resulting in complete chaos, would 
follow. 

Man is but a miniature cosmos, and is built 
to run—or be run—much after the order of 
the universal movement which predicates con- 
tinuity as the all-esséntial. 

Hence we find that the closer a man sticks 
to the law of continuity, in his actions, the 
stronger he becomes. That holds good whether 
preparing for the ‘‘tug of war’ or prosecuting 
our daily routine of work. 

Continuous effort is not only the most ef- 
fective, but the easiest and the least irksome. 
Every time We repeat an action we make new 
progress towards our goal. That's another 
law you doubtless understand. 

Now, then, it must be clear to you why we’ve 
made continuity of performance the ‘‘keynote”’ 
to our contest for War Savings certificates. 
The entire proposition is designed to help out 
agents. We want you to make more money. 
The high cost of living demands more money 
from you. We know that if we can by any 
means excite you to a continuous performance, 
you will make more money. We know, too, 
that you, like the rest of us, love our great 
country and are willing to work tooth and toe 
nail for its success in the war. 

There you get the reasons for our unpre- 
cedented offer—an offer which can easily be 
made to add vastly to your income. We be- 
lieve saving for country will appeal to you. 
We believe that once you set your mind upon 
weekly production for country, and continuity 
of action, which strengthens, you will go the 
route with a swing of body and gladness of 
mind which will proclaim for you heartfelt pat- 
riotism and a will to win that cannot be 
downed. 

Look up, men! Oh, say, the star-bangled 
banner floats on high on the field of France! 
Our boys are moving forward to victory. They 
need our money. They call to us to lose not a 
day that can be given to producing. They are 
giving continuous effort—they demand con- 
tinuity of effort from us. 

Henceforth let our slogan be: No week with- 
out an app! No week without a War Savings 
certificate!—The Weekly Bulletin, Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company. 


“T think Tue Spectator is the best insurance paper 
published, and I never fail to speak a good word for 
it to a brother agent when an opportunity presents 
itself.’"—S. I. Parfitt, Agent, Equitable Life Assurance 


Society. 
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[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 

Somewhere I saw this, “You can't catch a 
shark by singing it to sleep.” Well, no! A 
shark is always hungry and always greedy. 
He will take whatever bait you throw to him, 
but he doesn’t care a flip of his tail for the 
“Swan Song’—he prefers the swan. Sharks 
are easy to hook but hard to land. And you 
can't appeal to his moral sense—he hasn’t any. 
You can't reason with him—the only reason he 
knows is a bigger fish with sharper teeth and a 





: better fighter. 


Yes, Harold, there are two-legged sharks— 
land lubbers, who are hard to catch, who de- 
vour everything they can. They will chew up 
your commissions, if you don't fight ‘em. 
When they take your bait, soak ’em hard with 
the sharp hook of the law and the conse- 
auences, if violated. Shoot ’em with your com- 
pany’s instructions about rebating, and rip “em 
up with the keen blade of the ethics of the 
lusiness—a laborer is entitled to his hire. 
Don’t give in! Say, did you know a shark 
doesn’t fight very hard after he is hooked, shot 
and ripped up? 

Cold fect is a sign of poor circulation. Sure! 
So if your feet are cold, my boy, charge it up 
to your office chair, you are not circulating 
among your peers as you should. Let it never 
be said that you have that other kind of cold 
feet. Eh? 

Amberine is a mixture of war, parafiine and 
resin, heated into a liquid before applied. 
When spread over the injured surface it 
changes at once into a pliable, airtight and 
waterproof coating. It is called hy physicians 
and others one of the greatest medical dts- 
coveries of the centuries. Gangrene, burns, 
wounds, etc., yield wonderfully to this simple 
compound. France and England are using it 
in all their hospitals, and the surgeons of the 
American Steel Corporation have taken it up. 
The secret of its marvelous cures lies in the 
fact that it simply keeps the air and moisture 
from the wound—nature does the healing. Oh, 
well, if somebody lacerates your feelings, my 
young solicitor, it will relieve you, if you spray 
a little Aimberine on the wound and then cover 
it with a gauze of common sense, Nature will 
do the rest. 

When you went to see him you were quite 
taken aback to learn from /s lips that he had 
given his application to another company. You 
did not stop to ask him if he had paid for it— 
if it was conditional---if it was all he wanted, 
etc. No! You figured that competition had 
ceased, and so you congratulated him upon 
having selected a good company, and thanked 
him for his very courteous treatment of you. 
Bravo! Well done! Ethical? Betcha! Say, 
‘t would be just like that man to send for 
you some day to write him for $10,000. The 
human heart is a tender and responsive thing 
R, 0. Ticimos. 


ordinarily. 
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A Selling Principle 

We all know that the man who succeeds in 
the game of salesmanship is the one who keeps 
everlastingly at it and, lest some of us forget, 
we call attention again to this important prin- 
ciple in insurance success—“‘continuity of ef- 
fort.”’ Just as the engine that gets somewhere 
pushes or pulls steadily, and not intermittently, 
so the man who persistently and steadfastly 
thinks and talks insurance, and day after day 
continues in his efforts to make men see, gets 
there always. The results follow just as sure 
as the growth of a plant follows the sunshine 
and rain.—G. A. BOISSARD, in Monthly Bulle- 
tin of Central Business Mens Association, 


Widows 
Over “three million widows,” ’tis said, 
In this prosp’rous land of ours, 
Are obliged to toil for daily bread 
Through long and wearisome hours. 
Their children, too, must supported be, 
And all because ere he died 
“Father” lacked judgment and failed to see 
‘Twas best for them to provide. 


The small amount that he would have paid 
Each year for protection, he 

Would ne’er have missed if aside ’twas laid 
From fruits of his industry. 

3ut when the agent called he said “No, 
Not yet, but some later day”; 

This is the fault with many, we know, 
Who suddenly pass away. 


A man who marries, by all means, should 
Insure in some “Company,” 

While his heart and lungs and health are good 
And from ailments he is free. 

Then should the “Reaper” call, as he will 
Sooner or later, his wife— 


al, 


If living—would with gratitude 
No trouble clouding her life. 


Some men are selfish and do not care 
What happens after they’re dead, 
Brutal in nature they hest compare 
With a “hoggish” quadruped. 
The man who’s born with a kindly heart 
No proper duty neglects, 
But in manly way will do his part 
And his family protects. 
—Avucustus TREADWELL, 


Increasing Stress of American Life 


In America the war order to ‘‘speed up’’ comes 
to a people whose vitality is already under ab- 
normal strain. To generalize, we may say that 
this life strain is due to intemperate living: 
that is, over-indulgence in physical and mental 
activity on the part of some, and of ease, 
luxury and lack of physical activity on the part 
of others. 

Proud as we are of the progress already made 
in fighting disease, our efforts have been puny 
indeed compared to the magnitude of health and 
life waste still going on. 

Signs of the high nervous and mental ten- 
sion under which many of us live in normal 
times are abundant, especially in the mortality 
records. We have, for instance, over 15,000 
suicides annually. Our murder rate is many 
times higher than that of any other civilized 
country. 


The number of people whom we maim or 


kill in our streets on our railways, and in our 
industries, due almost wholly to the heedless 
haste, or reckless neglect of individuals and 
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employers, is truly appalling. This mangling 
and killing of citizens is far beyond that of 
any other nation. 

Other signs of the mental and physical stress 
of American life are found in the declining birth 
rate, in the increase in insanity and mental de- 
fectives, in the rejection of over one-third of 
our young men by the recruiting officers for 
lack of physical fitness and endurance, and in 
the great number of overfed and under-exercised 
people in the various walks of American life. 

These are all common signs of life strain 
familiar to people who observe and read, but 
there are other convincing evidences of which 
the average person knows ittle, because they 
are buried in the vital statistics. He does not 
know, for instance, that every year about 60,- 
000 Americans below age forty die of the dis- 
eases of old age. 

These are due to the wearing out of the vital 
organs weakened by the stress of life in this or 
former generations. These organs should not 
break down until advanced age, and yet we lose 
about 600,000 people below middle life from or- 
ganic diseases every decade—a _ considerable 
army in itself. Above age forty we have ap- 
proximately 350,000 deaths from these same 
causes annually. 

Fully seventy-five per cent of these deaths in 
both groups are premature; they could be de- 
ferred and productive lives prolonged for years 
if we would teach our people how to follow 
healthful habits of living. If the Government 
can undertake to teach us how to save the lives 
of plants, trees and animals, why not human 
beings? 

Statistics, both crude and refined, indicate 
that these diseases have materially increased; 
but, aside from this, the waste of life and 
health from these causes is excessive. Why in 
this age of gold, of science and of educational 
facilities, when the demand for efficiency is so 
insistent, should not the nation undertake to 
reduce this waste of national vitality? 

Inasmuch as the safety of the State and the 
perpetuity of the race depends upon the health 
and strength of the individual, the time is at 
hand for the Government to make a vigorous 
move ahead in adopting measures to conserve 
the physical vigor of our people.—Equitable 
Public Bulletin. 


Statistics of Fraternal Societies 

Each year the accomplishments of the fraternal 
benefit societies of America are compiled in a 
handy book, called ‘‘Statistics Fraternal Soci- 
eties,’’ published by The Fraternal Monitor. 
The 1918 edition has now been issued. It com- 
prises 240 pages of information, giving the date 
of organization, the members and lodges in good 
standing, the plans, insurance, rates and spe- 
cial features of all societies, their increase in 
membership in 1917, their increase in insurance 
in force, the number of assessments and amount 
collected, the average age, mortality rate, as- 
sets, liabilities, members and insurance written, 
benefits paid since organization, and many other 
items of pertinent information. In addition is 
given the National Fraternal Congress Table of 
Mortality, together with many other tables. 
The book is issued in manila covers at 75 cents 
a copy, or in flexible leather covers for $1 a 
copy. 





An Excellent Record 

The Minnesota Mutual Life of St. Paul re- 
ceived applications in April for $1,278,000, the 
issued business being almost $1,200,000, not- 
withstanding the fact that the activities of the 
company and its agents during a portion of the 
month were given over to work for Uncle Sam. 

The Eleventh Commandment 


Bernard Manovill of St. Louis has written an 
appealing article under the above caption with 
a sub-title ‘“‘Thou Shalt Insure Thy Life in 
Order to Secure Peace, Comfort and Happiness 
for Thyself and Those Dependent on Thee.” 
The article is put up in an attractive form 
and will be found a useful aid in canvassing. 
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INSURANCE IN INDIA 


Thrifty Natives of Hindustan Are Good 
Patrons of Insurance Protection 





REGULATORY LEGISLATION IN FORCE 





Abuses Due to Lack of Supervision Described— 
Provident Societies’ Operations 

A Madras, India, newspaper, the Madras 
Mail, contained an article relating to insurance 
and provident societies in India, a business 
concerning which comparatively little is pub- 
lished in the press. The clipping gives in con- 
cise form data which would appear to be of 
interest, and is given here in full. 


INSURANCE AND PROVIDENT SOCIETIES 


The principle of life assurance has a strong 
appeal to the Indian mind; to the thrifty and 
family-loving peoples of this country, so cheap 
and efficient a means of providing for old age 
or posterity as life assurance was extremely 
welcome, and ever since the first indigenous in- 
surance company—a Madras concern—opened 
its doors, concerns of this kind have done a 
large and growing business, so that to-day we 
have in existence as many as thirty-eight In- 
dian life insurance companies (apart from 
foreign concerns doing business in this 
country), with at least ten times as many 
provident societies, provident funds and simi- 
lar concerns, all of them transacting a vast 
amount of business, not only or mainly among 
the rich and enlightened, but largely also 
among the poor and ignorant. This apprecia- 
tion of a beneficent principle by the people of 
India is, of course, a desirable development; 
but it has its darker aspect. The majority of 
patrons of Indian indigenous insurance and 
provident concerns are unable to distinguish 
between the sound, well-managed companies, 
and those wretched mushroom growths which 
live just long enough to involve in misfor- 
tune their entire unfortunate clientele and per- 
haps enrich a few shrewd entrepreneurs, and 
in their scandalous death cast discredit on the 
whole system of life assurance. So scandalous 
had the condition of things become that in 
1912 the Government of India was forced to 
intervene, and the Indian Life Assurance 
Companies Act and the Provident Insurance 
Societies Act were passed, controlling, respec- 
tively. insurance and provident concerns. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN INSURANCE COMPANIES 
AND ProvipENT SOCIETIES 

In passing it may be remembered that con- 
siderable confusion and misunderstanding is 
caused by the fact that titles of companies 
carrying on life assurance business do not 
indicate in most cases whether the companies 
are subject to the Life Assurance Companies 
Act or to the Provident Insurance Societies 
Act, as a few of those subject to the former 
act are called provident funds, and many of 
those subject to the Provident Act are called 
life assurance companies. The essential dif- 
ference is that a company is subject to the 
Life Act and not to the Provident Act, 
if it undertakes to pay to any one life an 
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annuity exceeding Rs. 50 (abbreviation for 
rupees, the Indian unit of gold exchange, 
equivalent to about 33 cents of American 
money), or a sum at death of survivance ex- 
ceeding Rs. 500, or if under insurance on any 
one life it undertakes to receive premiums ex- 
ceeding Rs, 250, where they are payable for one 
year or a limited number of years, or pre- 
miums exceeding Rs. 25 in any one year, where 
they are unlimited in number. Further, many 
of these funds are conducted on what is called 
the “dividing society” plan, whereby the sum 
assured is not fixed—a method expressly con- 
demned by the actuary to the Government of 
India, and which most of the more reputable 
insurance companies, some of whom formerly 
adopted this plan for small policies, have now 
abandoned, since they have found it impossible 
to work successfully, for reasons too technical 
to enter into here. 
REGULATORY Powers oF GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIALS 

Now, the provisions of the Insurance and 
Provident Acts and the Companies Act are in 
the main sound and well conceived, but their 
success in eliminating ar discouraging fraudu- 
lent and ill-managed concerns depends entirely 
on how they are worked. Under these statutes 
considerable power is vested in the Registrar 
of Joint Stock Companies, and if this official 
is a strong man with a sound business training, 
it is open to him, in many cases, to check fraud 
and mismanagement before they have reached 
a stage which brings them within the purview 
of the ordinary criminal law. In Calcutta, where 
the Registrar is a qualified chartered accountant, 
he on one occasion suspended (i. ¢., stopped 
from receiving premiums or transacting ordi- 
nary business) no less than tot provident con- 
cerns in a single Gazette notification for cer- 
tain technical errors of omission in regard to 
the provisions of the act; and though most of 
them were reinstated after due compliance 
with the rules concerned, this action of the 
Registrar had a most salutary effect on provi- 
dent fund management in the province. Con- 
ditions are different here, where the official 
concerned has no such professional qualifica- 
tions; and in Madras, where provident busi- 
ness is more complicated than in other prov- 
inces, owing to societies dealing to a large ex- 
tent in a type of business which more properly 
belongs to a pawnbroking establishment, it 
is a matter of regret that the act is less strictly 
administered. ; 

We are quite aware that the powers of the 
Registrar are limited, and that it is not con- 
teniplated that they should be used unduly to 
harass or annoy companies, on the whole well 
conducted but in temporary difficulties. On the 
other hand, we think there might be a greater 
promptness in taking cognizance of complaints 
by shareholders and hacking responsible de- 
mands for the examination of the books of 
a concern where there is ground to suspect 
grave irregularity in the conduct of the busi- 
ness. The history of provident funds in 
Madras has been a checkered one, and there 
have been in recent years more instances than 
one of the collapse of such concerns, with se- 
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rious consequences to their clientele, most of 
them people of very limited means. 
Shareholders and policyholders in provident 
concerns are in far greater need of protection 
than the people dealine with the larger insur- 
ance companies, since the former are in most 
cases poor and ignorant people, ill-qualiiied to 
judge of the financial position of the concern 
in which they have invested or to check the 
procedure of directors and other officers, and 
it is therefore very clearly the duty of the 
covernment to safeguard their interests. 


To Aid Owners of Railroad Securities 


The National Association of Owners of Rail- 
road Securities, organized a year ago ‘‘to pro- 
tect and stabilize securities of the carriers of 
the country,’’ and representing owners of over 
$4,000,000,000 securities of the railroads, have 
issued a letter to the directors of railroads now 
under Government control and operation, call- 
ing to their attention the fact that they now 
have the responsibility of representing all 
classes of securities issued by their respective 
railroads as the contracting parties on behalf 
of the owners of the properties in the execution 
of the proposed contract which each railroad is 
to make with the Government. 

A special committee representing owners of 
railroad securities has been appointed and is 
‘omposed as_ follows: S. Davies Warfield, 
chairman, president of the Continental Trust 
Company, Baltimore; Gordon Abbott, chairman 
of the board, Old Colony Trust Company, Bos- 
ton; James Brown, of the banking firm of 
Brown Bros. & Co., New York; Frederick H. 
Ecker, treasurer of the Metropolitan Life In- 
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surance Company, New York, and John J. Pul- 
leyn, president, Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank, New York. The counsel for committee 
are: Samuel Untermyer and B. H. Inness 
Brown, of Messrs. Hornblower, Miller, Garri- 
son & Potter, New York. 

“To afford the opportunity for an expression 
of opinion on questions which will necessarily 
arise, affecting not only actual owners of rail- 
road securities,’ Mr. Warfield, chairman, an- 
nounced, ‘“‘but also having relations to the con- 
ditions necessary to maintain the validity of 
the structure of credit, this committee has been 
composed of representatives of various chan- 
nels for the investment of the funds of the 
people, savings banks, life insurance companies, 
investment bankers, large estates and financial 
institutions. Several members of the commit- 
tee also serve on boards of directors of rail- 
roads, and are familiar with the general rail- 
road condition and credit, but none are operative 
railroad executives. 

“It is the desire of this committee to co-oper- 
ate with any agency which is aiming to produce 
a contract satisfactory to the various interests 
involved.”’ 

Collece Life Agents 

Next month the schools and colleges of the 
country will be closed for the summer season, 
thereby releasing a large number of potential 
life insurance agents who are looking for work 
during the summer period. 

In spite of war conditions, the summer crop 
of students and teachers will be average this 
year, and that is the reason that managers 
should grasp this opportunity to add to their 
sales foree. It is easy enough to convince the 
average young college man that he can make as 
much out of life insurance in two or three 
months as in selling books or taking subscrip- 
tions to popular magazines. 

In addition, he will have an opportunity to 
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test himself out on a real selling proposition, 
and out of every group of men who try this 
summer campaign work the general agent is 
bound to secure one or more salesmen who will 
take up life insurance as a permanent profession. 

It is useless to turn a man of this class loose 
with a rate book on his hip and expect him to 
pick up the business himself. He will cer- 
tainly become discouraged in a few days’ time 
and be willing to do most anything during the 
balance of the summer as long as he keeps 
away from life insurance. 

Many of the failures in the life insurance 
business are due to faulty handling on the part 
of the general agent, and this is particularly 
so with the recruits from the colleges. 

Now that so many colleges are giving courses 
in life insurance, it should not be so difficult 
to pick out men from the nearest institution 
who have in their college work familiarized 
themselves more or less with the theoretical 
end of the life insurance business. These men 
under proper agency training frequently make 
the very highest class of agents. 

These prospective agents should have at least 
ten days’ intensive training on the principles of 
salesmanship, the handling of interviews, the 
strong selling points of contracts, a_ slight 
knowledge of the actuarial side of the business, 
and, what is most of all, should have their 
initiative trained along right lines. They should 
also be able to answer readily the rudimentary 
questions which an unwilling prospect takes 
pleasure in firing at the new agent. 

The college recruit should be taught to keep 
a careful list of his prospects and calls with the 
object of discussing these interviews later on 
with the agency manager or his assistant. But 
all of this training work should be taken seri- 
ously, and it should be impressed upon the men 
that they are expected to do their part in study- 
ine the elementary principles laid down for 
their guidance. 

The training of all classes of new agents is 
now regarded as essential in well-managed life 
insurance agencies, but special care should be 
teken with college recruits so that they will 
not become discouraged before they have learned 
even the rudiments of the life insurance busi- 
ness.—The Manhattan. 
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amounting to 


129.00, the best previous year 
pany’s history. 
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in March 1918, the first month under the 
Company’s new name, produced new business 


$4,820,210.00 
$460,000.00 in excess of the largest amount 
ever written in any other month since the 
Company was organized in 1860. 
The new business paid for in 1917 amounted 
to $24,816,657.00 and exceeded by $3,751,- 
‘n the Com- 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1918........ $54,664,135.11 


Insurance in Force........ 169,043,316.00 
For a Direct Agency Connection with 


A GROWING COMPANY FOR GROWING MEN 


Established 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 1867 


5,880,822.73 





Address 





T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York 











developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the _ large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 

Four big success factors 


in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 


by farm loan investments, 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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EGGS AND LIFE INSURANCE 
By WitiiaM T. Nasu 


Mr. J. D. Looney, well known throughout the Middle 
West as a successful agency man and life insurance salesman, 
not long ago turned defeat into victory and secured a good- 
sized premium in a very novel way. It was due to an inspira- 
tion which came to him just in the nick of time. 

“Jim,” as Mr. Looney is familiarly known to his numer- 
ous friends and acquaintances, one afternoon dropped off 
at a little town at which he had previously sold several poli- 
cies. On his way from the station down to the main street 
he met the local examiner, and after the usual greeting said 
to him: 

“Well, Doc, anything on tap this trip?” 

“Nope, not a nibble, Jim,” replied the doctor, “old town 
dried up.” 

“That’s tough,” said Looney. “I can’t get out of here now 
until the night train, and I wish you could dig up somebody 
for me to practice on.” 

“The only fellow I can think of who has the money, can 
pass, and has no life insurance,” said the doctor, “is Heinie 
Schwartz, out here in the country about three miles. But you 
can’t interest him. Other agents have tried and they all call 
him a “hard-boiled egg.’ Neither he nor his wife believes in 
life insurance, and, besides, they are Germari Lutherans, and 
the Church is against it; but if all you want is somebody to 
‘practice on,’ as you call it, you might as well put in your 
time on Heinie as sit: around town here all evening. He's 
a good farmer and seems to be sensible about everything ex- 
cept life insurance. He and his wife have made that 240- 
acre farm all themselves, but some time ago they bought 
another eighty and had to go in debt $8,000 on that.” 

“Great Scott!’ exclaimed Looney, “has the money, can 
pass, owes $8,000, and has no life insurance. If he is what 
you call a ‘hard-boiled egg,’ I would like to take a look at 
him.” 

Before many minutes had passed Jim was on his way out 
to Heinie Schwartz’ farm. When he arrived at the house 
he was met by an intelligent-looking German woman, who in- 
formed him that Mr. Schwartz was at work out in the corn 
crib. There Jim found him with three hired men, all shelling 
out seed corn. 

“T would like to see Mr. Schwartz,” said Looney. 

“Vat aboudt ?” answered one of them. 

“Are you Heinie Schwartz?” inquired Looney. 

“Yah, vat you vant?” replied Heinie. 

“IT want to see you,” said Looney, “about a matter that 





* Copyright, 1918, by The Spectator Company, New York. 


you might not want these other men to know about. And be- 
sides, you are only about half as big as I am and can crawl 
out of that crib a good deal easier than | can climb in.” 

That blunt way of putting it rather pleased the German 
and he climbed out and shook the extended hand of the 
stranger. They walked along slowly together until they came 
to a large, high feed box back of the barn where cattle are 
fed in the winter time, and, leaning against this for a moment, 
Looney very cautiously stated the nature of his errand, being 
particular to say that Dr. So-and-So had sent him out 
there. Jim, looking for a comfortable place where they might 
sit down, pulled himself up into the box and struck an easy 
position as though he intended to camp there. Then he 
brought out a couple of cigars, and, handing one to Heinie, 
said, as he moved over to the edge of the feed box: 

“Plenty of room for two, Mr. Schwartz; might as well 
come up and be comfortable.” 

Soon the two were seated side by side, puffing away at 
Looney’s cigars as they talked. Jim felt his way carefully, 
lest he make some break. ‘Has the money, can pass, Owes 
$8,000, and has no life insurance.” This kept running through 
Looney’s mind and it looked easy. But it was not. It was 
anything but easy. When it came to life insurance Heinie was 
every bit the ‘hard-boiled egg’ he had been pictured and Jim 
was beginning to find it out. For two solid hours Looney 
explained and reasoned with Heinie with all the ability and 
tact that he could command, but seemingly without effect. 
There had been not the slightest response or encouragement ; 
and as the sun was getting low, Looney had decided to give it 
up and quit; but while he was gathering up his papers pre- 
paratory to leaving, he noticed a fine flock of chickens that 
had gathered near the barn for their evening meal. 

“Great bunch of chickens you have there,’ remarked 
Looney. 

“Sure,” replied Heinie proudly. 

“You must get a lot of eggs?” Jim went on. 

“Yesterday, one hundred dwenty,” said Heinie. 

“What do you get a dozen for them now?” asked Looney. 

“Tirty cents. Sometime more,” replied Heinie. 

Right here Jim Looney had an inspiration, and taking out 
of his pocket a blank sheet of paper wrote on it the following: 

Four eggs a day will add $1,000 to your estate. 

Eighteen eggs a day will add $5,000 to your estate. 

Thirty-six eggs a day will add $10,000 to your estate. 

Without a word he handed this to the German. After 
studying it a moment, Heinie spoke up short and quick: 

“T take five tousen.” 

Looney almost fell out of that feed “bunk.” After he 
had recovered, the application was filled out and_ signed. 
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Heinie then went into the house and brought out a check 
for $169. 

When Mr. Looney went, himself, to deliver the policy a 
week or so later, he found Heinie in a good humor and 
seemingly more favorable to life insurance now after having 
taken his first plunge. But Looney was even less prepared 
for the second shock, which came when Heinie said: 

“Mister, I und my vife tink I better take dem tirty-six 
eggs policy. I giff you anodder check like der first one,” 
which he did, and Mr. Looney had collected $338 as a result 
of his inspiration. 

x xx x x x 

There is something about money—the real, actual masuma 
itselfi—that makes it the hardest thing in the world to induce 
men to part with. But when we reduce money (the amount of 
the premium, for instance), as Mr. Looney did, to some equiva- 
lent that is commonplace to the prospect, and unlike money; 
something that he does not closely associate with or think 
of in terms of money, we may have taken a long step towards 


instead of in terms of money, it was easy. There was nothing 
about eggs that suggested work, long hours or any other sacri- 
fice. And eggs cost nothing except a little attention on the 
part of the women folks. The hens rustled their own food 
and of their own free will dropped the eggs around in every 
fence corner and all about the place. It was an every-day 
affair with them and it was only necessary at the Schwartz 
farm to have the children go out with their basket and gather 
up these eggs as they would chips. Eggs were not money at 
all. They were only eggs. And if the egg money happened 
to belong to the wife, as it usually does, we will have to give 
Heinie credit for being something of a financier. 

It is the little things that count most in selling anything. 
but it isn’t every salesman who realizes this or can harness 
them up and use them. There is always some little circum- 
stance that an agent can take advantage of if he is alert 
and will use his head. After he has exhausted his ‘supply 
of oratory and worn out his prospect with the science of life 
insurance, he may have to come back, as Mr. Looney did, 





securing the application. Heinie’s mind had been centered 
It was real money. 
But when Mr. Looney very cleverly reduced that money to 
eggs and got Heinie to thinking of the cost in terms of eggs 


on that $169. There was the trouble. 
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Some Effective Arguments 


The question is frequently asked, why the 
Government, in connection with the war insur- 
ance men in military service, did not limit the 
insurance to the period of the war, or at least 
have the insurance terminate a few years there- 
after. 

The Government war insurance programme 
provides for term insurance with the privilege 
of conversion to a life or endowment form with- 
in five years after the close of the war. In 
adopting this course, the Government recognized 
two vital points in connection with insurance. 

1. The necessity of present protection. 

2. That present insurability is a valuable 
asset. 

If the Government insurance were limited to 
the term of the war and a given period there- 
after without the privilege of conversion, many 
men would at the termination of the Govern- 
ment insurance find themselves uninsurable and 
unable to replace the Government insurance 
with insurance in a regular company. 

This Government recognition of the fact that 
a man’s present insurability has a definite value 
and should be protected drives home the argu- 
ment that the man who postpones taking the 
insurance which he can obtain to-day runs the 
risk of finding himself uninsurable when he 
needs insurance most. 

You cannot too strongly present to your appli- 
cant that delay is dangerous and the only way 
to insure is to take his insurance while he is in- 
surable. 

Again, in establishing a standard of $10,000 
under the war insurance plan the Government 
undoubtedly had in mind that this was the 
largest amount that enlisted men could provide 
out of their pay. 

The average amount taken by enlisted men is 
said to be $8000. The enlisted man devoting 
one-quarter of his total pay for the insurance 
protection of his family is living up to his obli- 
gations and setting an example that other men 
may well follow. 

Every agent has as policyholders men who 
are earning good wages and salaries, but the 
average amount of insurance carried is much 
less than this. Even among policyholders who 
carry more, not one in twenty carries sufficient, 
with all possible economy, to properly care for 
his family. 

The $10,000 standard is an excellent argument 
to use in soliciting, and the income yield: sug- 
gests by comparison what men of larger means 


should carry in order to measure up to their 
responsibilities. 

The arguments in favor of immediate insur- 
ance for much larger amounts can to-day be 
presented more forcibly and effectually than 
ever before.—Travelers Record. 


Women and Life Assurance in Australia 


The social revolution of the past quarter of a 
century amongst a multitude of changes has in- 
troduced female labor to so marked an extent 
into commercial and industrial life that its re- 
lation to all modern activities is not only a 
matter of interest, but must be seriously con- 
sidered before one ‘can form a just estimate of 
modern conditions. 

The relation of women to life assurance is 
one aspect of modern’ change. Annuity trans- 
actions until comparatively recent years were 
almost the only contracts in life assurance in 
which women were represented. To-day a large 
number of policies are issued on the lives of 
women and the popularity of endowment assur- 
ance has induced some of them not only to 
assure against the possibilities of death, but to 
provide some financial support in their ad- 
vancing years. 

But, as in all things affecting womanhood, 
their greatest power is an unseen one, and their 
influence as silent as it is effective. It is sur- 
prising that more efforts are not made to reach 
the female intelligence in regard to life assur- 
ance matters. If once the female portion of the 
community were alive to the advantages or, 
indeed, the absolute necessity for life assurance, 
there would be a much greater accession of 
assurers than even there is at present. If 
women, as a whole, could know and realize what 
life assurance means there would be few mar- 
ried men of the community who would not be 
the possessors of a life policy of some kind. 
Man, through the ages, has, as a rule, reached 
his objective by force, but woman has been com- 
pelled to attain her ends by diplomacy and a 
profound knowledge of human nature. Few 
women, comparatively, know anything about life 
assurance, and every effort in the future should 
be made to enlighten the girls, as well as the 
boys, in the home as to its necessity. If this 
were done a life policy at marriage would be re- 
garded as much a necessity as furniture and a 
home. If in the future we are to have almost 
universal life assurance, it will to a great ex- 
tent depend upon womankind.—Australian Mu- 
tual Provident. 


to some simple barnyard argument to get the applicant. 


[This effective argument for life insurance will be found valu- 
able as a canvassing document. Companies, managers and general 
agents desiring copies in attractive leaflet form should communicate 
with THE SPECTATOR.] 


The Busy Man 
Size of business you'll do, my friend, 
Depends on work you do; 

If in waiting your time you spend, 
“Apps.” will be scarce and few; 
“Hustlers” are men who always win, 

Always “onto” the job, 
The “idler” ’gainst himself will sin, 
In any “biz,” a “‘slob?’ 


What’s worth doing’s worth doing well 
Or not doing at all; 

“Failure” ringeth misery’s bell, 
“Imps” of distress will call; 

He who leads the happiest life 
Is he who busy: keeps— 

Who in the world’s incessant strife 
Does more than merely “creeps.” 


Were I a bird I’d rather be 
An “eagle” soaring high, 

3oundless vision o’er earth and sea, 
My realm the deep blue sky. 

An agent’s field’s “humanity,” 
‘Tis broad enough for all, 

With pluck and grit and energy 
Victory’s at his call. 


The years are creeping on apace, 
Swiftly the moments fly; 
Are we filling our proper place 
Or letting “chance” slip by— 
Grasping the opportunities 
Which crowd on every hand, 
Or wasting time in idle ease 
When business we could ‘“‘land’’? 
—AucGustTus TREADWELL. 
-Harry E. Vineberg, consulting actuary, with of- 
fices at Chicago, entered the service of the National 
Army last week. 
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INSURANCE IN ARGENTINA 





Appreciation of Life Insurance Growing 
in Larger Cities 





COUNTRY PROSPEROUS AND CROPS GOOD 





Current Year Should Be an Excellent One for 
the Life Companies 


By Victor N. PANIAGUA 


The actual state of things all over the 
world renders the necessity for life insurance 
more and more appreciated by thinking peoples 
of all countries, and so it is in South America, 
as a rule, and in Argentina particularly. Its 
development during the last ten years has 
been considerable. The general conditions of 
the country are favorable: since the war be- 
gan enormous profits on our agricultural prod- 
ucts have filled the country with money; the 
farmers and the cattle raisers have made 
splendid business; all this, together with the 
lessons taught by the former crisis of the 
years 1913 and 1914, have modified the spirit 
of extravagance so much developed in previ- 
ous years among the natives and have caused 
them, as well as all the rest of the inhabitants, 
to think—for the first time in their life, per- 
haps—of economy, thrift and other regular 
good habits of older countries. The result of 
that modification in the minds of people has 
soon been felt in the life insurance field. 
Many of those who as a habit—very bad, of 
course—used to put off every agent who ap- 
proached them to talk life insurance, show 
now a better appreciation for the great bene- 
fits of same and are ready to give the matter 
proper attention instead of taking it for fun 
or flatly declining any proposition, as they 
did in previous times. 

If life insurance has not yet developed as 
it should in this flourishing country, it is due 
to the fact that the field force of the compa- 
nies have not inspired great confidence to the 
insurable people. So many abuses have been 
committed by so-called agents and represen- 
tatives of insurance companies that it is not 
surprising to see an honest and correct life 
insurance agent being put at the door of the 
home of a prospective client because this lat- 
ter had formerly been the victim of one of 
those rascals. 

Fortunately enough, this does not happen 
now very often in Buenos Aires nor in the 
other big centers, but the same cannot be 
said with regard to the country towns where 
the “chacareros” (farmers) and other coun- 
try men have frequently been fooled by un- 
scupulous agents. 

This abnormal state of things is due to two 
principal reasons: First, because there is not 
a true and bona fide decision taken on the 
part of the managers or directors of the life 
insurance companies, to finish once forever, 
with those rascals; on the contrary, most of 
them are rather inclined, nine times out of 
ten, to ignore past mischiefs provided new ap- 
plications for insurance come in from those 
agents, and, secondly, because there is no 
regular insurance law available and applicable 
to prevent those wrong facts. 
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Another cause why life insurance has not 
yet reached its proper high level here is the 
little or lack of confidence the insurable 
people feel for some national companies 
whose administration, owing to the lack of 
restrictive laws, leaves much to be desired. 
Some efforts have been made in several op- 
portunities towards obtaining the enactment 
of an insurance law like those regulating the 
insurance business in other countries; but 
those efforts have met without success, owing 
principally to the fact that, in many cases, 
those companies having special interest in 
avoiding a serious investigation of their busi- 
ness have among their boards of directors 
some prominent men of great influence, who, 
as a personal favor made to the organizers 
of the companies, have allowed their names 
to appear at the head of same and do not 
want to find themselves entangled afterwards 
if a modification of the actual laws or the 
enactments of any new special one discloses 
something wrong in their administration. 

Anyhow, and despite of all the above ob- 
stacles, life insurance is growing steadily in 
this country. As a proof of this assertion, 
and although it is rather difficult to obtain 
complete and accurate data about the actual 
status of the insurance business, I have tried 
and succeeded to obtain some details from 
the last census of 1913 and from other private 
sources of recent dates, which, permit me to 
say—without guaranty for the correctness of 
the figures, but merely to give.an idea of the 
actual development of life insurance in this 
country—that on December 31, 1917, there 
were thirty-seven life insurance companies 
doing business in the whole Argentine Re- 
public, of which twenty-nine national and 
eight foreign, with a total amount of -insur- 
ance in force of $447,618,782 Argentine paper 
($1 Argentine paper is the equivalent of $0.43 
United States currency), the total income in 
premiums during the year amounting to $15,- 
6¢0,364 Argentine paper. 

The actual prosperous state of the country, 
with abundant crops being sold now at very 
remunerative prices, will no doubt be the 
cause why 1918 must certainly be an extra- 
ordinarily good year for life insurance in 
Argentina. 

War Risk Insurance Checks for May 

More than 710,000 allotment and allowance 
checks have been sent out by the Bureau of 
War-Risk Insurance in May, according to an an- 
nouncement by Secretary McAdoo. All allot- 
ments made from April pay, supplemented by 
Government family allowances, have now gone 
forth. The last batch was put in the mails 
Saturday night, May 25. 

Approximately 800,000 checks are now going 
out a month. With the substantial increases in 
the army and navy, this figure will soon be a 
million. To date the Bureau of War-Risk In- 
surance has sent out a grand total of almost 
3,000,000 checks, aggregating more than $83,000,- 
000. 

In addition to the work of handling allotments 
and allowances and compensation, the Bureau 
of Wark-risk Insurance runs a seventeen-and-a- 
half-billion-dollar insurance business. New in- 
surance continues to come in at approximately 
a one-hundred-million-dollar-a-day rate. 












































Foley, the sweet singer of the great North- 
west, says some bully things. Listen to this: 
“Say! Let’s not take it so sorely to heart. 

Hates may be friendships just drifted apart. 
Failure be genius not quite understood. 
We could all help folks so much, if we would. 


Say! Let’s get closer to somebody’s side. 
Learn what his dreams are and see how he 

tried. 

See if our scoldings won’t give way to praise 
One of these days.” 

Many failures in our business have resulted 
from Competition driving us apart. If we 
could get closer to the side of our successful 
competitor and see how he tried we might get 
a better inspiration. That's the Association 
idea, my son—a conception that he has done 
more to elevate the business, tear down pre- 
judice, eliminate the unworthy, create gener- 
ous respect for the other fellow, equalize com- 
panies and educate the public than any other 
single agency. If you don’t already belong, 
join at once and then try and live up to its 
high ideals. It will surely make a better man 
of you to “get closer to somebody's side.” 

Not long since I was attracted by a big flock 
of barn swallows hovering and fluttering over 
a spot of wet clay. They would not light on 
it or even touch it with foot or wing, but 
reaching down with their bills they would 
grasp as much clay as possible, then fly up to 
the eaves and plaster it on their nests with 
the skill and ease of a brick mason. Round 
on rotind was placed with careful judgment, 
only each round was permitted to dry before 
the next one was placed. I was told by one 
who had often watched them build that they 
would sometimes allow a whole day for a 
course to dry before the next was placed. 
Their nests were built to stay; the little birds 
were builders. Their homes must stand the 
withering heat, the softening rain, the loosen- 
ing wind. Great preparations were made for 
four tiny eggs and the young ones, because 
instinct taught them to protect. Well, if little 
birds take almost infinite pains to guard their 
children from trouble, why in the name of 
high Heaven shouldn't man—a husband, a 
father—take equal care for his own? Some- 
times, my boy, a simple lesson like this will 
touch a fellow’s stubborn wil] with a softening 
influence when nothing else will. The world 
is full of illustrations to the one who uses his 
senses—examples fraught with helpful lessons. 

—R. O. Ticttos. 





Weekly Production 


Perhaps nothing is better calculated to pro- 
mote the business of the agent than the estab- 
lished practice of weekly production. It has 
been a feature of agency operation for many 
years, and the testimony to its effectiveness is 
universal. Agencies which began by offering 





prizes have found that once their agents ac- 
quired the habit and learned the advantages of 
striving for some business each week, no addi- 
tional inducement was neéessary to make them 
keep it up. 

In order to be successful in this endeavor, the 
agent must start the week with a serious effort 
to secure an application and maintain the effort, 
at least until he shall have succeeded. Nat- 
urally, this induces to habitually constant work. 
Under the system spasmodic producers have 
become steady writers. In not a few agencies 
several members of the force have records of 
over one hundred weeks of consecutive produc- 
tion, and there are reported instances of agents 
having secured one or more applications each 
week over a period of more than three years. 

After all, it is not an extraordinary feat. Men 
who have accomplished it confess that they 
found it much more easy than they imagined 
that it would be. Any agent who will set out on 
Monday morning with a determination to exert 
the utmost effort to get an application before 
Saturday evening must—if he lives up to his 
resolution—succeed. And if he can do so one 
week, he can the next—and so on without limit. 
The farther he progresses in the effort, the less 
difficult will it become, until he grows into the 
habit of looking upon weekly production as a 
matter of course.—Pointers of Pacific Mutual. 


The Stuff that Dreams Are Made of 


Every man worth his salt has dreams and 
visions of future success and prosperity. They 
are part and parcel of a man’s ambition and his 
desire to go upward to bigger and finer things. 

These wideawake dreams are different from 
sleeping dreams, in that they can be analyzed 
and their composition found. 

Here’s what these day-dreams of success are 
made of— 

Faith in your own ability. 

The ambition to grow to greater responsibili- 
ties and succeses. 

The energy to overcome petty obstacles that 
look difficult. 

The heart to face discouragement and disap- 
pointment, and the realization that dreams do 
come true for those who work and wait.—Re- 
liance Life Bulletin. 
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A PROSPECT’S VIEW 


Some Timely Thoughts on Manner ot 
Approach 

Breezing into an office, where open doors 
signified a welcome to all visitors, an insur- 
ance solicitor called upon a likely-looking pros- 
pect for life insurance, opening his remarks 
as follows: “May I have just one minute of 
your time with your undivided attention?” 
and the solicitor made a sharp gesture, point- 
ing his right hand upward. The prospect 
politely asked the solicitor his name and busi- 
ness, in reply for which he received, “My 
name means nothing and I only want one 
minute of your time. Do I get it?” “Yes; 
just one minute to get to that elevator,” was 
the firm answer. Laughing at the remark, the 
solicitor said: “I am a salesman, my name 
does not matter, and——” 

But the prospect meant what he said and 
rose to help the intruder make his exit. 

This crude experience has a valuable lesson 
for all who would succeed in selling life in- 
surance, or, for that matter, any commodity 
or service. In the first place, the prospect 
gave the salesman a leading opportunity by 
his policy of lifted “latch string.” But in re- 
turn for the hospitality thus tendered to all 
who enter he expects the simple formality of 
“Who is calling and what for?” The man 
who is ashamed of his name and also of the 
business he represents is an unwelcome guest 
and is promptly told so. 

In such an honorable field as life insurance, 
no man should hesitate to make known his 


Thursday 


calling. As for his own name, the man who 
has not the courage to admit his identity is 
not worthy of reception. The conclusion 
drawn by the prospect referred to in this case 
was not an illogical one. He argued that the 
caller in attempting to force a hearing with 
a “canned” expression, emphasized by a 
dramatic pose, was in all likelihood represent- 
ing a proposition which was not of sufficient 
merit to warrant giving any time or thought. 
“Sharp methods for sharp business is my 
maxim,” said the prospect, “and I don’t listen 
to any man who is ashamed of either his name 
or his business. To all others I am ready to 
give the time that their case warrants.” 

No matter what argument is used for life 
insurance, every solicitor should be proud of 
his name and his calling: 

For the former lies not to blame, 
And the latter needs no shame. 

[NoteE—The above experience cost the 
solicitor good chances for a $50,000 applica- 
tion. ] 


—Goulden & Millar and Goulden & Cook, New York, 
representatives of the Connecticut General Life of 
Hartford, have removed to new and larger offices at 
63 Maiden Lane. 


—The American Insurance Union of Columbus, 
Ohio, has taken over the Kansas Fraternal Citizens 
of Hutchinson, Kan., the latter being a young fra- 
ternal, with some 4500 members. 


—The annual meeting of the Northwest Congress 
of Life Underwriters will be held at Fargo, N. D., 
June 27 and 28. It will be attended by the organized 
and unattached life insurance men of the Dakotas, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Nebraska. 











The Fieldmen of 


of America 


amounting to 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 


in March 1918, the first month under the 
Company’s new name, produced new business 


$4,820,210.00 


$460,000.00 in excess of the largest amount 
ever written in any other month since the 
Company was organized in 1860. 


Established 
1867 








' THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 





The new business paid for in 1917 amounted 
to $24,816,657.00 and exceeded by $3,751,- 
129.00, the best previous year in the Com- 
pany’s history. 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1918........ $54,664,135.11 
Guarantee & Dividend 

PON... cccecvcsescsssc. SRBRRRETS 
Insurance in Force........ 169,043,316.00 


For a Direct Agency Connection with 
A GROWING COMPANY FOR GROWING MEN 


Address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York 

















Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 
: by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. : 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

_ The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. ; 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 
President. Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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THE MAN NEXT DOOR * 
3y WILLIAM T. Nasu 


The local manager in an Eastern city for one of the life 
insurance companies some years ago made a contract with a 
young man from the country. Although this farmer boy had 
done a little work for this same company in a sparsely settled 
rural district, he was without experience in the city. 

After the contract had been drawn up and signed and he 
had been given a few supplies, the young man started out, a 
stranger in a strange land, to make his way in that great and 
unfamiliar city. The manager, the office force and the other 
agents who happened to be present all felt sorry for him and 
agreed that the length of his stay in the city would depend 
entirely on the size of the roll he had brought with him from 
the country. Two “old-timers” who were in the office at the 
time were very free with their advice and warned the new- 
comer of the competition, rebating, twisting and the many 
other drawbacks he would find to soliciting in the city. 

But this young man had a square jaw and a big fist, as 
well as a head of his own. He had thought it all out before- 
hand and had come down to tackle the big town in his own 
way—country fashion. Fortunately, that was the only way 
he knew, and what he didn’t know of these innumerable “‘diff- 
culties” couldn’t hurt him. Back of his determination were 
the folks at home, among them his sweetheart. What would 
they have to say if he failed? No, these hard luck stories 
didn’t interest him. For too long a time there had been pic- 
tured in his imagination the big things he was going to do in 
the city. He believed that he had outgrown the country, where 
people were few and money was scarce. In the city there 
was no end to either. What more could he ask? 

At noontime of that, his first day in the city, this young 
man, with his bundle of supplies under his arm, started out, 
and, as the office door closed behind him, everyone there seemed 
to sigh and say, “Poor fellow!” One of the old-timers turned 
to his companion and remarked: 

“Tt’s a tough game for ws; what show is there for that boy ?” 

Like a good many others, he had allowed the many little 
everyday difficulties which are found in this, the same as in 
any other business, to magnify and multiply in his mind until 
he no longer could see the bright side. He had become a 
pessimist. Thus far, however, the country boy had escaped. 
He was an optimist through and through—full of imagination, 
determination and courage. And therein lies the difference 
between success and failure in our business. 





* Copyright, 1918, by The Spectator Company, New York. 


Late in the afternoon of that same day the young man re- 
turned to the office, and stepping up to the manager's desk said: 

‘“‘Allowin’ maybe you didn’t keep open after supper, thought 
[ had better stop in before you closed up.” 

“Forget something?” inquired the manager. 

“No, sir,” the young man replied, as he handed the man- 
ager a familiar looking paper, “I got this application and check 
a while ago and didn’t want to carry them around over night.” 

As the manager unfolded the application, which proved to 
be for $10,000, a check for $411 dropped out on the desk. 
The manager was almost speechless. He looked at the signa- 
ture. The name was very familiar. 

“Why,” said the manager, “this man is right next door.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the country boy. 

“Only this thin wall between his desk and my own,” con- 
tinued the manager. 

“Guess that’s right,” agreed the young man. 

“Were you acquainted with this man?” inquired the man- 
ager. 

“No, sir; never saw him before,” replied the young agent. 

“Well! How came you to call on him?” asked the manager. 

“HE WAS THE NEAREST,’ was the young man’s 
modest reply. “I didn’t think ‘twould be much use, though ; 
bein’ so close, I allowed some of you had insured him long 
ago, but he told me, kind o’ surprised like, that none of you 


had been around.” 

This again explodes the common idea that “The pasture 
is always greenest just beyond.” How many agents pass by 
their next door neighbor, their friend and the man across the 
street, only to spend time and money traveling to see some less 
likely prospect far away? If an agent will draw a circle—and 
‘a very small circle, at that—around his headquarters or base 
and then go over it and keep going over it with a fine comb, 
cultivating every man, woman and child, concentrating every 
effort there, he will build up a following and a business that 
will be worth while. That is exactly what any banker or store- 
keeper has to do to establish himself and his business. 

“HE WAS THE NEAREST”! There is a wonderful ser- 
mon in these simple words, and the agent who will take it to 
heart and utilize it will discover that it embraces one of the 
really “fine” and most important points in life insurance sales- 
ianship. 

Ever since this country boy’s first day in the city he has 
been insuring the man next door—‘the nearest’—and to-day 
he is one of the big men in the business. 


[This effective argument for life insurance will be found valu- 
able as a canvassing document. Companies, managers and general 
agents desiring copies in attractive leaflet form should communicate 
with THE SPECTATOR.] 
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PERSEVERANCE 


A Great Quality, Which Brings Success 
in Soliciting Love and Life 
Insurance 





CHAINED LIGHTNING 





A Portrait Painter and the Fellow with an 
Umbrella, Neither of Whom Knew 
How to Give Up 

The pages of American history are every- 
where type-blackened with stories of heroism, 
enterprise and dogged determination in the 
midst of difficulties. Because of the heroes the 
world has become a different place of resi- 
dence. The steamboat, the Atlantic cable, tele- 
graph messages, the sewing machine, the elec- 
tric light, the telephone, the celluloid photo- 
graphic film, the phonograph, the motion pic- 
ture theaters, the aeroplane! What a list, and 
how amazingly different life would be without 
these things! And not one of these that has 
not back of it ingenuity, pluck, dauntless de- 
termination, endless patience. Take, for in- 
stance, communication by the electric tele- 
graph. The basis of the invention was, of 
course, the discovery that an electric current 
through an insulated wire, which was wound 
on an iron core, would charge the core with 
magnetic power. This was the discovery of 
Professor Henry of the Albany Academy and 
Princeton College. He also made fundamental 
changes in electric batteries. It has been said 
that his discoveries were the most important 
ever made in electrical science. 

During his passage on the packet-ship Sally, 
from Havre to New York in 1832, Professor 
S. F. B. Morse conceived the idea of trans- 
mitting words to a distant point by means of 
an electrical current. By the time the ship 
reached New York Morse had made a rough 
sketch of his invention. He had also devised 
the Morse Code for dots and dashes to take 
the place of the alphabet. 

Morse was a portrait painter, and rather 
destitute in mechanical skill. From the time 
that the idea of electrical transmission of in- 
telligence came to him he labored unceasingly. 
His financial means were slight and he could 
not afford the help of mechanics. In a letter 
to a friend he says, “I depended upon my 
pencil for subsistence. Indeed, so straitened 
were my circumstances that in order to save 
time to carry out my invention and to econo- 
mize my scanty means I had for months 
lodged and eaten in my studio, procuring food 
in small quantities from some grocery and 
preparing it myself.” 


FURTHER STRUGGLE 

After keeping up the struggle for five years, 
Morse surrendered a quarter interest in his in- 
vention to obtain pecuniary aid. At Morris- 
town, N. J., he first operated his system in the 
presence of witnesses. The apparatus was ex- 
hibited at the Franklin Institute in Philadel- 
phia, and before President Van Buren and his 
Cabinet in Washington. 

A bill was introduced in Congress for an 
appropriation of $30,000 to construct an ex- 
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perimental line between Washington and Balti- 
more. For five years similar bills were intro- 
duced and favorably considered, but were not 
acted upon. 

Professor Morse had been harassed with 
care and his slender means had dribbled away. 
The closing of the session of 1843 came, and 
shortly before midnight he left the Capitol and 
returned to his hotel with the conviction that 
there was no hope. But early the next morn- 
ing, Miss Annie Ellsworth, the daughter of a 
college classmate, brought the news that the 
telegraph bill had passed at midnight and had 
been signed by the President. 

The joyful news was too much for Morse. 
For some moments he could not speak. When 
he did he promised Miss Annie that her mes- 
sage should be the first over the new line. 

But the inventor’s troubles were not over. 
India rubber was unknown, and the means 
used for insulating the wires proved a failure. 
By a special plow the wires were buried in 
the ground, and after expending $23,000 of the 
$30,000 the wires would not convey the elec- 
tricity. As a cheap expedient the wires were 
strung on poles, out in the open air. The many 
years of dauntless perseverance brought suc- 
cess, and the line was ready to prove that 
lightning had been bound in chains as man’s 
slave. Miss Ellsworth was notified. She se- 
lected as a message, “What hath God wrought.” 
It can be added that the slip bearing the tele- 
eraphic characters is preserved in the Hartford 
Museum. 

KEEPING AT IT 

What makes a fellow take off his hat to 
Professor Morse is not the inventor’s inventive 
powers. The genius of the inventor is un- 
questioned, and excites the admiration of his 
fellow-men. But, after all, given a brain of 
the right kind, ideas will come into it from 
nowhere. Darius Green invented his flying 
machine, and doubtless it was only because 
Darius did not keep on the job that folks 
laughed, instead of doffing hats. 

It was in the winter of 1832 that Morse made 
the first rough draft of his invention. From 
that time onward until 1843 he kept right on 
the task he had set for himself. The invention 
made on the Sally placed Morse on the honor 
list of great inventors. The eleven years of 
toil, self-denial, of ceaseless endeavor, place 
him among the great men of all time. We have 
another example of what industry, pluck and 
perseverance can accomplish. And of the 
three, in the case of Morse, perhaps the latter 
is the most worthy of emulation. 

It would really seem as if a man of suf- 
ficient perseverance can accomplish anything. 
And, mind you, perseverance can be used by 
anyone. To invent even a mouse trap a man 
must have an inventive mind. This is a God- 
given quality, and it is to be doubted if it can 
be developed. But anyone can develop his 
powers of perseverance. To develop this 
quality a man doesn’t have to go to college, 
or even take a course of correspondence teach- 
ing. And most of those who have this mighty 
power for success will tell you that it was due 
to self-training, and that as children they were 
anything but persistent. 


Thursday 


In SOLICITING 


In life insurance soliciting the true brand 
of perseverance will bring success when every 
other quality fails. Perseverance is a kind of 
Aladdin’s lamp, which can be depended to 
bring its possessor almost anything for which 
he craves. 

Perseverance is important in all crafts and 
professions, but in life insurance soliciting 
perseverance of the most persistent brand is 
needed. For the cubs of the profession, let 
it be put straight from the shoulder that nine 
life insurance agents out of ten fail of the 
success which might be theirs because they are 
not persistent enough. 

The way to get the ordinary man to insure 
his life is to hang to him until he will remem- 
ber your face until he dies. Let him tell you 
twenty times that you need not call again, but 
turn up regularly and with a smile on your 
face. In the end the fellow will honor you 
for your persistence. He may look upon you as 
a persistent joke, but you will rake him in. 


A Love TaALe 

The writer of this article lived in his youth 
in a little New Jersey village. A frequent visi- 
tor at his home was a very pretty young lady. 
A man much older had been her devoted ad- 
mirer since she was a little girl. He was by 
no means good looking, and his attentions were 
regarded as a thing to bring peals of merry 
laughter from the object of his devotion and 
her friends. 

How many times the fellow popped his ques- 
tion will never be known. Miss Refusal used 
to say that she never thought a week complete 
unless she had said “no” at least once. 

All the refusals had only the effect of making 
the fellow more persistent in his attentions. If 
it rained, he was waiting with an umbrella at 
the door of the church. The girl had candy 
and flowers week in and week out, and year in 
and year out. When the observer of this 
lesson in perseverance moved away from the 
town, the young lady, no longer very young, 
was still laughing, and her lover was still right 
on the job. 

Years passed. Word from the home town 
came that the girl still had a grin on her face 
and the fellow was still wearing out um- 
brellas. 

A love tale ought to have a climax. This 
one has five. The narrator did not return to 
the New Jersey village for twenty years. When 
he did, he met Perseverance on the main street, 
more homely than ever. He was pushing a 
baby carriage. Within was a small Perse- 
verance, and trailing behind were four others, 
the eldest the perfect image of her mother. 
The latter brought up the procession, smiling 
the same smile which once she had smiled 
because of the attentions of her future 
husband. 

Yes !—for success in trade, in love, and more 
particularly in soliciting life insurance, it pays 
to remember the remark of the old Irish- 
woman: 


“Patience and pe’siverance 
Made a bishop of his Riverance!” 
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Distinguished Predecessors 


You have had some almighty distinguished 
predecessors in your business as a salesman. 

Christopher Columbus sold wool in Genoa, 
Italy, in 1439. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was first a book sales- 
man. 

Ulysses S. Grant sold real estate before the 
Civil War. 

Henry Clay sold corn and flour. 

John Jacob Astor laid the foundation of the 
Astor fortune by selling pianos and flutes. 

Thomas E. Edison began his career selling 
books and fruit on the Grand Trunk Railway. 

Jay Gould was a tinware salesman early in 
life. 

Phillip D. Armour went about selling groceries 
on commission before becoming a meat packer. 

Those names and the brains and fame they 
represent are enough to make any salesman 
mightily satisfied with his calling, making him 
exceedingly proud that he is walking in so illus- 
trious footsteeps. 

If there is greatness in a man it will show 
wherever he’s put-—-in obscurity or in promi- 
nence. And what is true greatness? It consists 
of doing with all your might the task that is 
closest to our hand! 

Every one of the world-famous men mentioned 
above were great as salesmen. Their greatness 
showed in whatever they did. In other words, 
they only and simply did with their whole might 
whatever work lay nearest their hands. They 
didn’t fiddle around at their jobs. They went 
straight at them and kept at them from early to 
late. That’s how they proved themselves great. 

If a man is great, greatness will show in 
everything he does—the greatness of persistent 
effort that gets results in spite of everything. 

Get results! Be great to-day.—International 
Lifeman. 


Prevention of Lapses 


The man in the field has more to do with this 
work of preventing lapses than anyone else. 
Personal influence is the great factor. It is the 
field man who comes into personal contact with 
the insured. He has the first word, and should 
have the last. 

Given the first and last word, the problem 
should be easy, but the field man doesn’t 
always use his privilege of speaking last. It is 
inconvenient. The insured may live at a dis- 
tance, etc. Go a little out of your way to meet 
them, and always let them know, in a nice way, 
that they did well to get the insurance, and that 
you hope they will not forget the importance 
of the matter when the day arrives to pay the 
premium. 

It is a good plan to carry a memo book with 
you showing the due dates of all premium pay- 
ments by your risks. When you see one on 
whose life you have secured a policy, consult 
the little book hastily and tell him the date. 
He will be pleased and surprised that you have 
such a good memory (?), and the incident will 
make an impression upon him in favor of your- 
self and in favor of the company. 

Ask him not to disappoint you by failing to 
meet his premium payment. Make a personal 
matter out of it. Don’t undervalue your per- 
sonal influence. You have it in a marked de- 
gree or you would not have written many cases 
in the first place. Use it. 

Let the insured know that you have his good 
at heart and that you were not interested in 
him simply to make your first commission. 
Satisfied ‘“‘customers” are your greatest asset. 
A man well written once can be rewritten and 
is always a profitable source for prospects. 
Keep your old policyholders interested and they 
will do half your work for you.—American Cen- 
tral Life. 


Endowment Policies for Women 


The fact that more than a million women have 
entered American industries since the war be- 
gan brings the subject of insurance of women 
more than ever prominently forward. It makes 
the endowment policy for business women par- 
ticularly attractive. The agent who realizes 
this now and makes a specialized effort to get 
this business will considerably enlarge his earn- 
ing ability.—Virginia Standard. 
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“Some people are like cider—sweet enough 
until it is time to work.” Good stuff! Some 
agents are like this same apple juice. Sweet 
enough until they have to get out and get the 
business with no one to bolster or grub-stake 
them. Then they quickly turn to vinegar. Too 
much work. Commend me to the self-reliant 
agent, who gets the business because he has 
an affinity for hard work, and who isn't look- 
ing for someone to carry him to success upon 
“flowery beds of ease.” 

Heard Bonnet, a celebrated French pipe 
organ player, give a recital recently. He was 
great! Some think he is a worthy successor to 
Guillmant. But while his playing was wonder- 
ful and his technique more so, what impressed 
me most was his prearrangement of the stops 
and combinations. He knew everything about 
the composition from start to finish, and so in 
advance he fixed his stops. With the four 
manuals of the great instrument, the possi- 
bility of tone effects and volume were almost 
unlimited. In his mind were the complete 
score, every tonal blend, both pipe and string, 
and every crescendo and diminuendo. He 
used no manuscript during a programme last- 
ing nearly two hours. He was master of the 
composer’s conception and stops and keys. I 
admired him immensely. While he was play- 
ing I couldn’t help but think, low wonderful 
it is to be a master! And how to be admired 
is the master life agent. He knows—he com- 
bines—he plays loud or soft—he uses the right 
stops—he brings out the beauty of the business. 
O, boy! What a man the master solicitor is! 
3ut it took Bonnet many years and cost him 
tremendous labor and the exercise of almost 
unlimited patience and practice to become a 
master. Think of this, and then don’t ex- 
pect to become a master of your chosen oc- 
cupation in one month or year. Take ample 
time to learn the greatest business on earth. 

I have found this question quite ‘pungent. 
Instead of asking a hesitator “Where were 
you born?” ask him “Why were you born?” 
It may amuse him. Press it home again! It 
may puzzle him. Press it home! Make him 
give you an answer. You will get some queer 
answers, but get ’em. And then enlarge upon 
his life and destiny. Dwell upon unselfishness, 
care of family, labor of love, etc. See? 

R. O. Ticrtos. 


Application-a- Week Contest 


Beginning June 1 an entirely new competition 
was opened to all field men of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life. This is called the ‘‘Application-a- 
Week Contest,” and the prize will be awarded 
to the man who at the end of the year following 
has maintained a steady stream of applications 
averaging at least four every calendar month 
and fifty-two for the Leaders Club year. 

The trophy will be a beautiful silver medallion 
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set in a block of California burl wood, the whole 
neatly fitted into a case. The name of the win- 
ner will be engraved upon a silver plate, which 
will be set beneath the medal. At the close of 
each contest year the medal will be passed to 
the new winner, but the name plate of the pre- 
vious holder will become his property as a per- 
manent souvenir of his success. 

For some time there have been calls and sug- 
gestions for a contest along these lines. The 
present plan is mainly along the line proposed 
by Supervisor F. W. Heran of California, who 
has personally designed and donated the trophy, 
which is made from the silver and wood of his 
home State. 


Rewarded for Efficiency 


Determination, persistence and ability cannot 
fail to bring success to any man if applied in 
the right direction. Two members of the New 
York Life—F. A. Wickett and C. H. Langmuir 
—as a reward for their accomplishments, have 
been promoted recently to important positions 
in the Pacific Coast department. Their life 
work, which this article gives in brief, should 
furnish inspiration and ambition to clerks, 
cashiers and fieldmen of all companies. They 
show that companies’ field positions are for 
their own people who make good, and that 
opportunities for intelligent, loyal service are 
never more numerous than now. 

Mr. Wickett is inspector of agencies in San 
Francisco, and Mr. Langmuir, promoted to be 
supervisor from the agency directorship of the 
Los Angeles branch, is his assistant. 

The business of the New York Life on the 
Pacific Coast has increased tremendously in the 
last ten years under the direction of these two 
men. The company’s business paid for in the 
State of California increased from 1236 appli- 
cations in 1907, for $2,780,460, to 8849 applica- 
tions, for $18,227,255 in 1917, nearly 700 per cent. 
The enlarged production made it necessary to 
create a new department for Mr. Wickett and 
Mr. Langmuir. 

THEIR LIVES 

Mr. Wickett began with the New York Life 
in 1899 as clerk in the Marquette branch office, 
Chicago. In 1901 he was promoted to the cash- 
iership of the British Columbia branch. While 
acting as clerk and cashier he wrote a consid- 
erable personal business after hours, showing 
a natural liking and aptitude for field work. 
In 1904 he was made cashier of the Honolulu 
branch; in 1908 he became resident manager in 
Honolulu; later agency director of Nevada 
branch; in 1910 agency director inter-mountain 
branch, Salt Lake City; in 1911, agency director, 
San Francisco general office, where he raised 
the production of that office from $2,646,000 in 
1911 to $7,112,000 in 1914. In November, 1915, he 
was promoted to be supervisor. In connection 
with his present advancement it should be said 
that, while San Francisco general office paid in 
1917 for $9,466,892, in the four months of the 
present year its paid volume runs up to 
$3,905,000, or practically a twelve-million gait. 

Mr. Langmuir was born and bred a New 
York Life man. He began in the Paris office 
in 1898, where his father—Charles Langmuir— 
was general manager for France. From there 
young Langmuir went to England to fill a posi- 
tion that was practically cashier for our Lon- 
don office. Later he came to New York city, 
and was agency director of Broadway branch 
until January, 1902, when he was transferred to 
Columbus Circle branch, New York city; in 1905, 
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agency director, Imperial branch, New York 
city; in 1907 he was transferred to California as 
agency director of Southern California branch, 
the name of which was later changed to the 
Los Angeles branch. It will be seen that Mr. 
Langmuir has had a varied, valuable and well- 
rounded experience in many different localities, 
which has enabled him to handle with ability 
the many problems that come up in the busy 
life of an agency director. 

Every company is always on the watch for 
such men of ability for positions of honor and 
responsibility as they arise. 


Non-Insurance Dearer than Insurance 


Do you really think you cannot afford to pay 
for life insurance? Well, we are sorry for you, 
but the fact is that you must either pay for 
taking out life insurance or else pay dearer for 
not taking it out. That is the law of life. We 
do not make the law. We merely state it. You 
have to pay, anyhow, and the only question for 
you to decide is what you will have for your 
pament—security or insecurity. 

If you take out a life policy it may cost you, 
say, from two to four per cent per annum on the 
capital sum assured. Do you really think you 
cannot afford to pay that amount? Perhaps you 
cannot, but look at what the want of the insur- 
ance is going to cost you. In the shape of worry 
to yourself and in the shape of probable want 
and hardship to those that are dear to you, it 
will cost you more than money can measure. 
When you have taken out a policy you know 
exactly what your liability is to be every year, 
and that when you have discharged that liability 
no future, however dark, can find you unprepared 
or can take away from you the cheering thought 
that your family is safe—to the extent of the in- 
surance provision you have made for them. 
Don’t say you can’t afford life insurance, for 
that is as much as to say that you can’t afford 
to make a small sacrifice which prevents a much 
greater sacrifice and one infinitely less en- 
durable.—Prudential Weekly Record. 
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HEAVY ARTILLERY 


Lord Kitchener’s Foresight Proved Invalu- 
able to England 

The late Lord Kitchener was in command 
of the British armies at the time the Kaiser 
saw fit to upset the peace of the world in 1914 
by his murderous assault on Belgium. It was 
Lord Kitchener who said, when asked how 
long the war would last: “England will begin 
fighting about the middle of 1916.” 

Because of his vision, his willingness to look 
the future in the face, with full knowledge of 
the least that could happen, Lord Kitchener 
did not hesitate to lay plans for the future— 
plans which were regarded by some as ridicu- 
lously extravagant. 

It happened one day that an ordnance officer 
placed before Lord Kitchener an order for 200 
heavy field guns. The commander looked at 
the order, then glanced out of the window in 
the direction of France. The truth was visible 
to him, and he added a cipher to the 200, 
making it read 2000, and approved the order. 

Of course, there are not many Kitcheners, 
but there are thousands who would follow his 
methods of judgment without question. 

This brings to mind the question as_ to 
how many life insurance policyholders have 
been “approving” orders for far too small an 
amount of protection—even going so far as to 
sign up for only one-tenth of their immediate 
requirements. 

The example of Lord Kitchener with the 
heavy guns for the British artillery should 
prove an inspiration to every life insurance 
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solicitor. The ultimate need for 2000 guns 
was seen by the military man, and he also saw 
that to delay would spell disaster. So it is 
with life insurance—if $10,000 is needed six 
months from to-day, surely $1000 is too little 
to-day. 





An Educational Night 

The Life Underwriters Association of London, 
Canada, under the presidency of T. B. Parkin- 
son, held an educational night on life insurance 
for the benefit of the public on May 27. Charles 
W. Pickell of Detroit was the principal speaker 
of the evening, and gave a most interesting and 
instructive address, the concluding sentences of 
which are here given: 


BOON TO HUMANITY 

O Life Insurance! What a boon to humanity! 
Whenever we hear thy name we uncover and 
reverently bend the knee. Conceived in the 
spirit of love, and reared in good will to all, thy 
benedictions and thy benefactions shall cover 
the earth. Like the shadow of a mighty rock, 
with cooling shade thou wilt protect us from the 
blazing noonday sun of irreparable loss—it shall 
not smite us with its fierce heat. Like a pure 
and crystal spring which sends forth its cool, 
sparkling waters to refresh the thirsty, so do 
hope, peace, courage, joy perennially flow from 
thy depths, making hearts and homes to rejoice. 
Where thou dwellest the birds sing more 
sweetly. Where thou lodgest the flowers are 
more beautiful and fragrant. Where thou so- 
journest is heard the sound of happy voices 
singing. Fear cannot abide under the same roof 
with thee. Poignant grief cannot endure thy 
presence. The gaunt wolf of cold and hunger 
does not snap and snarl at thy door. The ruth- 
less hand of poverty cannot sever family ties or 
blast old age with destitution and shame when 
thou art on guard. 

The meeting received great publicity at the 
hands of The London Free Press beforehand, 
and on the following morning that paper de- 
voted a whole page to the proceedings. 
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If you can prove 
investigation. 
izer 


Address with full particulars. 


*“CONNECTICUT”’ 


By an old established Life Insurance Company 


A Manager for the 
State of Connecticut 


(1) That your record will bear very close 


(2) That you are a A-1 producer and organ- 


a very attractive proposition can be offered. 


Care of THE SIrECTATOR 


P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 
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developing the Country's agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

_ The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 







THE REAR GUARD 


< No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan investments, 


=a 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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INSURANCE IN MEXICO 


Depreciated Paper Money Injured Value 
of Premiums Severely 








GOLD STANDARD USED NOW 





Business This Year Best Since 1913—Native 
Companies Charging Tropical Premium Rate 
By JAmMes H. WaAsHBURN 

Before taking up the main part of the sub- 
ject of insurance in Mexico, it will be ad- 
visable to make a brief review of the eco- 
nomic condition of that country during the 
past five years. 

It is well known that prior to the downfall 
of the Madero government early in 1913, the 
general condition of business throughout the 
country was quite satisfactory. When, how- 
ever, the bombardment of the capital, the City 
of Mexico, took place early in February, 1913, 
and President Madero and his entire official 
family were deposed, the death knell of all 
lines of enterprise in that country was sounded. 
One after another industries and mines of all 
kinds were closed, plantations were neglected 
and crops allowed to go to ruin, the plow 
gave place to the sword and disintegration 
was the order of the day. The disaster was 
accentuated by the frequent deadly epidemics 
which attacked the main populous centers of 
the country. Railroad lines were torn up, 
rolling stock and stations were destroyed, even 
the right of way was plowed up in some 
instances. For many months the capital city 
was cut off from rail communication with the 
outside world, and there was a time when as 
many as four changes of administration took 
place in that many weeks. 

Since the election of President Carranza in 
March of last year conditions have improved 
despite many handicaps. However, perma- 
nent betterment can scarcely be expected until 
the close of the terrible war now raging in 
Europe. 


VALUE OF Paper Money FELL 

The effect of the repeated upheavals in 
Mexico on the financial condition of the 
country may easily be judged by taking the 
average value of paper money, the only means 
of exchange during the height of the troubles, 
in comparison with Mexican standard money. 
Taking the month of June each year, for ex- 
ample, we have as follows: 


ROMO via lk rors ieiavstee Sore) secs par 
RORUA 5 oic Gidea gre iiecnes 65% of par 
WOMB oiere eoristn acts e entretars 17% of par 
ROE wa eles oti oretie tia cas 12% of par 


In November, 1916, the purchasing power 


of the paper money had dwindled to one and 
one-half per cent of par, or practically the 
vanishing point. On December 15, 1916, the 
Government decreed that gold should be the 
standard of value, and from that time on only 
gold and subsidiary silver have passed as the 
means of exchange. 

It does not require an expert to judge the 
effect of all of the foregoing on insurance in 
general, and especially life insurance. 

It was not difficult for accident companies 
to escape loss, for they merely terminated their 
contracts at the end of the policy years and 
withdrew entirely. With life insurance, how- 
ever, the story was different. These contracts 
covered long periods of years, and there was 
no way to avoid the acceptance of paper money 
which the companies were forced to take. The 
situation was rendered infinitely more diffi- 
cult by the fact that each incoming adminis- 
tration decreed that the paper money of that 
next preceding was worthless. 
these circumstances was verily like a Chinese 
puzzle, and the best lawyers in Christendom 
could not untangle such a snarl. 


3usiness under 


ForeEIGN CoMPpaANiEs CLosep Up 

Foreign life insurance companies solved this 
problem by closing up their offices throughout 
the country and collecting renewal premiums 
through the home offices. It was easy in this 
case to require the payments of premiums in 
standard money. However, there was no other 
course for the three native companies to pur- 
sue but to remain open and take their medicine 
or wind up. The latter meant complete loss, 
while by adopting the former there could ulti- 
mately be saved such of the assets as existed 
in real money, 

There was neither inclination nor was it 
expedient to transact new business during this 
period of disaster, so the native companies 
merely kept old business in force by receiving 
renewal premiums in such money as they were 
obliged by decree to accept. 

When gold was retored as standard money 
during the latter days of 1916, there was 
naturally an enormous volume of business to 
be adjusted. The statements of December 31, 
1916, showed strikingly what damage had been 
done by paper money. Many amusing inter- 
pretations were made relating to the manner 
and effect of these adjustments. However, 
the statements rendered for the business of 
1917 show that a dangerous illness has been 
easily cured. While it has been difficult at 
times to convince the average policyholder that 
he was suffering no loss in the adjustment of 
his policy, it is surprising to realize how easily 
and expeditiously the transition has been made. 


Business IMPROVED Now 


While, in round figures, insurance business 
in Mexico had shrunk considerably, the be- 
ginning of this year found it in more sub- 
stantial condition than at any time since the 
upheavals began in 1913. 

One native company now transacts all of its 
new business on the basis of United States 
money, thus making it stable and sound, no 
matter what might transpire in the future. 

The native companies wisely decided on the 
first day of January of this year to charge the 
tropical rate of premium throughout Mexico. 
Inasmuch as this averages $10 per annum per 
$1000 of insurance more than the rate charged 
throughout the United States, it may assuredly 
be considered safe, 

Although there was very tangible improve- 
ment in conditions last year, there are still 
very few branch offices open, and, as stated 
previously, there cannot be any sustained sta- 
bility until the close of the European war. 

Within the past two months a prominent 
accident company from the United States has 
reopened in Mexico. This is only one indica- 
tion out of many of what a rich field for in- 
surance will be found in that country when 
again the world settles down to a peaceful 
basis. 


What Life Insurance Does 


Since organization, American life companies 
have paid four billion dollars in death claims. 

This would give 608,000 widows and orphans 
three meals a day for twenty years. 

It would provide 800,000 homes at $5000 each. 

In addition to this, about four billion dollars 
have been paid to policyholders in dividends, 
endowments, for surrendered policies, ete. 

The assets now on hand amount to $5,140,000,- 
000, chiefly in reserves. They exceed the total 
savings bank deposits of the country and would 
pay the national debt almost five times over. 

The American companies now have outstand- 
ing the enormous total of twenty-two billion 
dollars in life insurance. 

In one-dollar bills this sum would reach 
from New York to San Francisco 763 times, 
covering the ground in width 191 feet clear 
across the continent. 

They would reach from the earth to the moon 
ten times, making a streamer two and a half 
feet wide. 

It would take one thousand men two and one- 
half years to count these bills, working eight 
hours per day. 

The marvelous thing is that every one of 
these dollars will be paid if the policyholders 
fulfill their part of the contract. 

This is the mightiest monument to unselfish 
thrift ever erected by a people. 

Last year this stupendous obligation was 





discharged at the rate of $783,470 in death 
claims per working day. 

A golden stream is poured into the laps of 
widows and orphans at the rate of $1,623 per 
minute every eight hours of every working day. 

—Public Savings. 


Soldier and Sailor Insurance 

So far more than 3,000,000 Government 
checks have been sent out by the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, most of which were for 
allotments and allowances to the families and 
dependents of the enlisted men in the army 
and navy. The total disbursements of the Bu- 
reau up to June 10 were more than $98,000,000, 
of which $97,000,000 was for allotments and al- 
lowances. 

More than 850,000 checks a month are sent 
out, approximately 35,000 being mailed out every 
day. The first checks for the June allotments 
were sent out on July 1, just as the first May 
payments began on June 1. Relatives and de- 
pendents of the insured men should remember 
that the payments for any month cannot be 
mailed out sooner than the first day of the suc- 
ceeding month. 


Prizes for Essays on Life Insurance 

Two prizes are being offered by the National 
Association of Life Underwriters to members 
of the local associations for the best essay of 
not more than 1000 words on “The Need of the 
Production and Conservation of Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance in Relation to War-Time Eco- 
nomics.’’ The writer of the essay judged to be 
of the highest excellence will receive the Calef 
loving cup, to be held by him for his associa- 
tion until the succeeding annual meeting of 
the National Asociation. 

To the writer of the second best article will 
be given the Ben Williams vase under the same 
conditions of holding as stipulated in connec- 
tion with the first prize. The essays will be 
passed upon by a committee of award, and the 
names of the winners announced at the con- 
vention in New York in September. The judges 
on the committee are: Albert W. Atwood, 
writer for the Saturday Evening Post; George 
W. Ellis, editor of the literary department of 
the Travelers, and B. Walker Peterson, presi- 
dent of the Dollar Savings and Trust Company 
of Wheeling, W. Va. 


The Vest Pocket Life Agents’ Brief 


I wish to state that I am anxiously awaiting 
the Vest Pocket Life Agents’ Brief ordered from 
your company, as I am fully satisfied that as 
soon as I secure them and distribute them 
among my staff that our ordinary production 
will increase 100 per cent. I have had this ex- 
perience when in charge of the Waterbury dis- 
trict, and am fully satisfied that it is one of the 
very best books that an insurance man can use, 
as the book is gotten up in such a way that an 
agent who has only seen short service can use 
it to a great advantage. Wishing you success, 
and hoping to see the time when this book will 
be in use in every office, very truly yours, J. 
Conrad Scheider, superintendent Prudential In- 
surance Company. 


The Life Agents’ Brief is now ready for de- 
livery. 


—Des Moines has joined in the campaign for the 
location of the new War Risk Bureau headquarters 
for handling the business of the three States of Iowa, 
Missouri and Nebraska. Omaha and Kansas City are 
ot.ier contenders for the job. Des Moines claims to 


be the biggest insurance center in the West, and con- 
sequently the logical location. 
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[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 

A poorhouse is a fine argument for in- 
surance, There she sits on the front porch 
sunning herself, all wrapped up to protect her 
rheumatism. Sure, her husband was one day 
worth a lot of money, but when he died his 
creditors took it all. Nothing for her—but 
the county house. You couldn't talk insurance 
to him. No, sir! If he went to heaven, and 
knows where his wife is spending her closing 
years, he will ask St, Peter for a one-way 
ticket to where he belongs and won’t get lone- 
some. There ought to be a special hell for such 
fools. 

He came into the office. He could walk. 
Both arms were paralysed. It was necessary 
for him to sign a paper. We had to put the 
pencil in his mouth. He signed his name quite 
well. We had to “pick his pocket” for what he 
desired to pay and return the change thereto. 
We remarked that it must be a terrible cross 
to be so helpless—so dependent—so infirm. 
“Not at all,” said he, with his face radiant and 
smiling. “I have much to be thankful for. It 
might be a lot werse.” Ye gods! And here 
we robust, hearty, physically strong bucks are 
all the time whining about some little thing— 
complaining because we have a small loss—a 
sore corn—a headache—hbecause it rains or 
snows—or blows—or doesn’t. It was a real 
lesson to me, 

“Will you please give your personal attention 
to packing this article for shipment to me?” 
said a man the other day to a shipping agent to 
whom he was entrusting the care of his house- 
hold goods on their way West. “J’ll pack them 
so well that I will be able to look you in the 
eye if ever I meet you again,’ was the cordial 
response. The promise was kept to the letter. 
Say, my son, learn wisdom. Do your work in 
the field or office so well that you can look your 
employer in the eye—yes, and your customer 
in the eye, too. No, I don’t mean with that 
staring, brassy look which as much as says, 
“T’m guilty, but no one can catch me at it,” 
you know—but one that indicates sincerity and 
an unbroken faith. Another little lesson: If 
you conscientiously live up to that motto you 
won't die poor or friendless. 

Divine Providence had an object in view 
when he created you. I wonder what it was? 
Certainly not just to live and die as one more 
inhabitant of this old earth. Why were you 
born, anyway? To work, to make the world 
better, to rear your family, to enjoy the bless- 
ings of life, to make others happy. What! 
Yes, to make others happy. Well, how best 
can a man make his loved ones happy after 
he’s gone? There is nothing quite like that 
monthly check from a good life insurance com- 
pany. It will keep your memory green—see? 
Every time those little bits of paper come 
they say, “We bring the widow and orphans 








Thursday 


a message of love from the one who has gone.” 
That’s one reason why God made you—and 
not the least one, either. 

R. O, TictLos. 


Referring to a New Leaflet by Mr. Nash 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


I read with much interest the article by 
Wm. T. Nash, in the Life Insurance section, 
June 6, and it reminded me of an experience 
that I had in Adams county with a farmer. 
We were out in his field, where he was seated 
on his plow handles, while I talked to him from 
the fence. As long as I confined myself to the 
amount of money involved in the premium I 
couldn’t draw him, but he had a herd of fine 
cows in the next field, and after complimenting 
him upon that bunch of butter-makers I said 
to him: ‘‘Now, see here, Jones, it only takes 
about three squirts of milk from the teats of 
one of your cows a day to pay for all the pre- 
miums that we will ask of you.” 

The illustration seemed to please him and I 
wrote his application. In that instance butter 
was not money, but it paid the premium. 

WM. S. ESSICK. 


Harrisburg, Pa., June 11. 





The Three “‘C’s” of Salesmanship 


Courtesy.—Never let a prospect be more 
polite than you; always smile, agree and don’t 
argue. If the prospect continually interrupts 
you, say ‘“‘Beg pardon, sir, I am paid to explain 
this policy to you, and any question you have to 
ask, please do so after I have finished my ex- 
planation.’’ And when you have finished you 
will find that the prospect has forgotten to offer 
any objections to the policy offered. 

Confidence.—I find this is the greatest asset 
any agent can have. It spells success alone. 
With it comes ‘‘pep,’’ and if you have that you 
will soon acquire ‘‘punch”’ to close the prospect. 
If you get a “turn down” from the first prospect 
of the day, go to the next one, full of confidence 
and “‘pep,’’ and on to the next one, and you will 
soon have a handful of applications. Don’t be- 
come discouraged; be  persistent—not im- 
pudent—always commend the prospect on the 
insurance that he now has. 

Consistency.—The key-note of all success. 
Get up early in the morning with a grim de- 
termination to get at least one application that 
day. Never sulk or become disgusted or dis- 
heartened with yourself or the business. Don’t 
“stick around’ with old prospects. Eliminate 
them. Your time means money to you; work 
early and late, make hard work your life’s voca- 
tion. It spells success for all.—American Cen- 
tral Life. 


Words Fitly Spoken 


What kind of words do you use when you 
interview a prospect for life insurance? Do 
you know that your words and tone of voice 
mean much in making a safe sale? Weigh your 
words; use plain, simple language, avoid un- 
usual words in your selling talk; there should 
not be a single word that is not entirely clear 
to the prospect. Don’t talk over his head. 
Speak to him in language and use terms and ex- 
pressions that he can understand; use such ex- 
pressions as “deposit”? instead of ‘‘premium”’; 
“contract” instead of ‘“‘policy,”’ ‘protection’ in- 
stead of ‘“‘insurance.’’ Avoid terms that your 
prospect does not fully understand, such as “‘re- 
serve basis,” ‘‘expectation,” “mortality tables.” 
Appraise the individual and suit your conversa- 
tion to his power of understanding. Cultivate 
flexibility of voice, and practice putting into its 
quality sympathy, grief, cheer, hope, trust or 
fear. The mellow, rich and resonant voice will 
gain favorable attention as against harsh, 
irritable or rasping tones. The salesman can 
many times, by a sudden change of tone, revive 
the interest of a prospect whose mind is 
wandering.—The Oslico. 





1 would not miss THE Spectator for a good deal.— 
E, R, J. Foster, Agent Mutual Life of Canada. 
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a Insurance . Insurance Insurance Insurance : homes 
Name oF Company. inF Written oe ——, in Force Name oF ComPaAny. in Force Written 2 pe ory Pareaonis 
- |Dec. 31, 1 1916. in 1917. , , ~ 31,1917. Dec. 31, 1916.} in 1917. ae | eae Dec. 3 "1917. 
| | 
DELAWARE. | $ $ $ $ Dist. oF Cor.—Cont. | $ $ $ 
Continental Life...... 3,431,335 676,617 91,236 15,923 3,912,893 Equitable, D. C....<. | 4,576,115 | 1,025,946 170,137 57,152 4,885,133 
FROME TAME: «.cciscveccce | 1,170,000 680,500 43,703 7,000 1,677,500 Eureka Life .........| 1,528,999 "450, 648 449 19,431 1,182,367 
| | | : | — Metropolitan ......... | 21,540,257 2,780, 688 730, 936 279,727 20,061,870 
TOURS) ccccsaesas | 4,601,335 | 1,807,117 | 184,939 | 22,923 | 5,590,393 PEGGGMEEEE | cicpaccuass | 11,725,583 | 1,951,594 419,735 110,534 12,461,242 
Y | i* | | Life Ins. Co. of Va..| 1,876,902 277,421 70,327 21,125 1,979,151 
a Te ss maatewKes arg 159,774 a | 6,000 ys fn No. Carolina M.& Pip cscs 330,545 2,201 244 104,102 
altimore Life ....... 3 7,250 2, er ceerc 63,209 | 
oeeee Mameuel-- ne uae “ poe | esas Br "TOtgecacaccesss | 41,892,134 | 7,024,085 | 1,481,069 505,756 41,304,368 
onnecticu utua . 2, 530 6,205 333,941 
Equitable, D. . es SP ‘| 320,665 98,750 10,395 | 4,500 383,305 | 
Equitable, 1. 2 2,650,485 | 1,269,359 117,920 | 50,087 3,724,015 ILLINOIS. | | 
Fidelity Mutual....... 267,178 10,095 9,413 24,898 235,743 American Bankers....| 1,271,814 | — 467,500 47,084 7,416 1,512,625 
Manhattan Life ...... a 2 1,038 | 8,150 51,196 Central Lille <.ccseesx: | 14,736,443 | 3 600,549 539,030 82,500 16,094,329 
Massachusetts Mutual 262,777 91,799 9,901 | 10,000 309,402 Continental ...........| 868,451 | 545,470 31,987 6,000 1,116,759 
Metropolitan ......... 3,728,355 835,608 147,095 | 54,019 4,258,584 Bederal Bite 2... .<60<0s) 6,185,121 | 1,144,499 209,336 30,074 6, 643,378 
Mutual Benefit ....... 661,032 187,112 18,552 | 15,198 805,945 Rasést Ce cicceaccvess | 3,457,548 | 768,643 113,999 20,500 3,731,691 
Mutual Life .......... 5,525,969 | 818,672 198,487 | 121,799 | 5,499,716 Frankim Life........«« | 20,490,963 | 4,392,267 669,062 147,711 22,239,224 
National, Ve. c.eccase 1,701,632 217,409 | 67,401 | 13,823 | 1,818,560 Biisiots Ne. .ccccucee | 40,538,039 | 14,419,544 | 1,233,283 209,974 45,260,421 
aoe England ........ 835,470 126,101 | 29,140 19,457 | 913, er Lutheran, Internat’l...| 203,000 | 528,000 16,577 5,000 704,500 
ew York Life....... | 2,960,856 574,900 124,423 | 45,020 | 3,30 Mfrs. and Merchants.| 874,898 | 50,500 31,239 8,534 881,704 
Northwestern Mutual. 1,232,923 79,000 44,133 | 3,399 | 368,51: Marquette ....<<ceeces | 2,303,127 | 569,366 | 86,945 17,600 2,530,013 
Penn _ Mutual cecnpeer 2;380,180 225,015 | 73,876 | 22,046 | 483,486 National of U. S. A.| 21,382,230 | 3,904,325 | 682,890 | 202,713 22,604,569 
Pheenix Mutual wnsaete 22,789 106,811 | [Od eee | 127,763 North American...... | 4,270,399 | 477,335 | 124,559 28,898 4,123,761 
Philadelphia .......... 383,298 108,529 20,906 4,000 437,827 Old Colotty cc .cecaces | 3,995,265 820,392 | 143,924 56,944 4,044,710 
Prudential tesdn erates acted | 4,336,947 719,526 | 161,653 52,700 | | 4,717,589 Peoples | tO | 6,22'(,235 | 695,700 | 146,982 36,897 4,522,340 
Provident L, and T.| 3,781,024 801,246 124,661 22,506 | 4,131,361 Peoria EME sc. cccnses | 12,816,496 | 2,869,576 | 485,396 | 51,058 14,408,249 
Reliance Life ........ | 47,500 5,000 | i yc 5 ee | 52,500 Protective League....| 13,888,966 | 1,292,500 317,821 | 126,500 13,196,177 
Reserve Loan einen | 148,000 56,090 | Co eee | 108,090 PEGUMIONE 2520 cesceceues | 1,350,500 1,233,150 63,433 | 12,670 2,101,750 
Scranton Life ....... | 164,844 59,500 5,662 | euaas | 146,452 Rockford Life......... | 3,350,059 | 1,266,282 114,730 | 28,225 3,775,648 
Lie ag re aaetadas oe oer ae | 7,350 1,533,884 SEGNUNE coc caccsqadenaa | 10,789,569 | 2,147,951 441,314 | 142,865 11,790,794 
Jnion Central......... } 276,26 045 5,247 600 | 545,025 —— | | | 
— Beton pee | oe bi 1,198 | Ree | 17,026 Retals vex dscec<as | 169,050,123 | 41,193,549 | 5,499,591 | 1,222,079 181,282,642 
Inited States ........ | 225 | 7 eee | 17,550 | | 
United L. and A..... | 74,500 38,500 AG) * cewens | 83,500 PEARCE MS, ceiesawccus | 29,634,195 9,606,110 | 1,178,704 §09,446 34,550,171 
é | = | | — American Central..... 1,910,287 30,005 | 60,077 144 1,916,212 
Potale. civics | 383,530,573 | 7,963,757 | 1,404,525 | 491,757 | 38,408,402 American Life ....... | 583,616 | 356,918 | yp 1: | 761,629 
y | | 5 - j-——- — American National...| 309,500 | 63,500 | 9,550 2,000 323,500 
Grand totals..... » 38,131,908 | 9,270,874 | 1,538,464 514,680 43,998,795 Bankers. Jas >.s.cceads 61,669,304 | 4,806,005 687,037 | 651,385 63,444,606 
het ss tiie | Bankers, Neb. ... al } 222,50 57,670 16,000 1,559,764 
9 ° lustria , mepinete. wines anal , > ; Bankers Reserve. | | 304 100,296 1,692 2,360,898 
a timore Life ....... 27,057 118, 01 17,100 7,891 351,140 Berkshire: ..<c.ccceccss | - | 25 383,682 121,519 11,803,882 
quitable, D. C...... 1,470,456 884,042 60,364 15,277 1,751,439 Canada Page << sensciete } 5,4 28,02 248,264 49,245 6,963,239 
Home of America.... 2,342,005 423,450 91,246 30,743 2,481,347 Central States ....... 1 179, 641 | 251,500 37,511 | 9,500 1,259,894 
Metropolitan ......... 7,759,646 | 1,036,013 295,430 131,246 J 8 901, 963 Central of U. Sic ceca 863,675 279,900 30,455 2,000 977,589 
Prudential .<.05 css 11,940,766 | 1,831,649 439,751 162,955 12,338,816 Century Eile ....<<x<- | , 000 pS ee 113,000 
| | | Columbian National..} 506,05 334,146 33,380 11,644,197 
POtals: sec cikiess 23,839,930 | 4,293,170 903,891 348,112 24,824,705 Connecticut General..| 29 245,7 172,544 25,100 6,075,806 
Connecticut Mutual..| 26. 92 962 3,473,156 875,422 484,588 28,119,087 
Dist. oF CoLuMBIA. ' Equitable, N. Y...... | 74,329,949 | 15,479,298 | 2,844,937 724,265 84,439,106 
EGUitADle . cc cess csccus 685,917 116,750 23,199 5,972 717,471 Equitable, Fa. ..<.-=:. | 12, 266,368 4,413,297 | 479,019 84,364 15, 275,795 
; Farmers National..... | 1,157,500 865,500 | 54,847 | 4,000 1,483,000 
Etna Life ........... 1,518,138 555,624 34,317 23,190 1,683,093 Federal Union ....... | 201,000 250 | 9,055 | 500 514, 
American National... 16,500 11,500 7 9) oe: 24,000 Fidelity eae paodes 4,784,487 189,514 | 57,836 5,104,835 
Atlantic Life ........ 181,000 28,500 TA cde 147,735 Girate BHO ocsdecouan 1,753,437 | 73,439 | 2,040 1,922,617 
Baltimore Life ....... 50,780 6,865 2,254 1,250 48,645 Guardian, N. Y.......| 4,488,471 | 170,925 | 131,667 5,011,728 
Bankers, Ia. ........+- 702,500 192,500 18,432 8,000 812,000 Home Life, N. Y..... 8,413,404 | 278,749 192,463 9,067,944 
Berkshire Life ....... 654,414 208,795 18,552 5, 788,878 Indianapolis Riednawis | 2) 924,661 52,7 | 104,006 10,000 2,896,159 
Columbia Life seeeeee 11, 0 0,000 rol ere 34,175 EriterMediaté:  ..cescu<: | 988,008 717,478 40,769 6,000 1,528,756 
Columbian National.. 191,195 29,370 i: 2 eee 196,225 International ......... | 4,538,433 | 5,345,908 | 244, a 69,258 7,835,149 
Connecticut Mutual.. 2,484,889 631,622 83,050 28,925 2,726, 301 John Hancock ....... | 33,096,211 | 6,954,556 | 1,189,725 | 249,524 36,987,365 
Continental Assur.... 311,410 167,250 gt eee 368,5 Kansas Clg «.ccs<- | 2,500 192,500 | $91 1,000 226,500 
Continental Life ..... 150,500 4,000 10. dl rere 143, 500 Lincoln National..... D . . Saeees 471,743 | 16,009 2,000 439,402 
Equitable, N. Y...... 9,654,351 802,678 391,297 180,625 9, 675 5,043 Manhattan ......<-<.. | 3,146,882 | 103,381 | 88,891 82,557 2,830,709 
Eureka EME Svesacews 26,150 5,500 971 we 2F Manufacturers, Can...] 560,000 | kn eee | ..) J eee | 560,000 
Fidelity Mutual ..... 1,027,822 250,702 46,811 i Massachusetts Mutuz all 32,928,495 | 7,221,831 | 1,220,496 283,234 | 37,295,338 
Guardian Life .......- 430,311 298,533 22,294 2 Merchants Life....... | 7,187, 228,055 | 128,552 59,505 | 6,910,255 
PEQME ENC. .ccccecsnse 2,251,968 169,162 82,777 Metropolitan ......... | 102,300,822 | 28,091,619 | 4,181,775 983, 155 | 122,230,003 
Jefferson Standard... 75,000 25,000 2,620 Michigan Mutual..... 3,785,956 349,078 | 108,843 | 3,809,412 
— Hancock ....<:» 4,138,213 854,915 151,199 Minnesota Mutual....| 1,214,421 450,528 | 46,404 | 03 | 1,513,946 
ife Ins. Co. of Va.. 368, 59,500 12,252 8 Missouri State ....... | 9,003,461 | 3,106,829 | 337,030 | 523 | 10,727,509 
Manhattan Life ..... 1,423,731 58,125 38,397 s 2 Mutual Benefit....... 75,144,230 | 9,974,336 | 2,342,064 | 71 | 82,220,182 
Maryland Life ....... 131,431 9,500 3,581 | 7,150 27. 93 1 Mutual Ele. iccccens 128,272,825 | 21, 922 109 | 4,681,281 | DE | 140, 513,438 
Massachusetts Mutual 2,769,288 634,148 102,779 | 89,000 3,036,505 National, Vt. ........ 7,118,455 | | 244,960 | 5) 7,620,035 
Merchants Life ...... > xauenstl Oueeeds Eo iaeuode 209,000 New England kamagra 23,727,721 | | 836,225 | 7 26,306,708 
Metropolitan ......... 11,615,081 | 2,649,409 488,428 127,659 13,7 773, o~ New World ........:: 319,000 | | 17,451 | | 540,000 
Mutual Benefit ...... 4,685,143 764,673 153,832 49,098 New York Life....... 202,416,493 | 27, 7,763,890 | 217,299,661 
pr Re saimioteoitters a price = oH gl anes — an, Can. 1,847, 047 | | a | 908,460 
ational, (VEs. ccs vac ces ; 31,2 4,77 7, orthern States ..... | 869,388 | 28,371 | 813,619 
New England aeecone 3,695,516 619,308 140,151 41,992 045,536 Northwestern Mutual.! 148,183,108 7 ,849,656 | 158,505,344 
igh he sae ‘_ oe 1 gir | —— | 233,056 —s a a = L -_ wadaaaisls < 80 | 13,629 . pln 
o, Carolina M. & P. 5942 55,50 SII) kcesins 86,450 -acific | ae 3496. y 5 | 360,664 
Northwest’n Mutual.. 10,625,672 664,500 273,592 | 92,264 10,764,584 Pan American........ | 1, 260,050 | 1,176,800 
Pacific Mutual ....... 485,913 10,685 14,982 } 3,212 466,445 Penn Mutual ......... 42,105,769 | 7 7 7 | 47,304,613 
Penn Mutual ........ 9,135,919 735,191 245,734 | 143,129 9,187,765 Philadelphia ......... _ 220,894 | | 289,181 
Philadelphia Life..... 63, 55,000 QML vanens Phoenix Mutual....... 8,111,720 | 1,346,877 | 68,497 | 8,993°229 
Phenix Mutual ...... 1,617,746 205,751 67,537 | 39,620 Provident L, and T... 14,841,696 | 3,575,990 80,003 | 16,449, 066 
Provident L. and T.. 3,362,682 613,151 | 99,066 | 90,518 Prudential ............ 94,597,834 | 22,137,494 | 880,744 | 109,204,167 
PEGOCAl cc i55eccee 7,097,410 | 1,292,801 | 308,940 | 61,719 Prussian Life ........ 1,460,958 | 1,439,174 Dt anasee | 685,510 
Reliance Life: ....<«++ 131,911 92,000 | ‘Geek § <secda Reliance Life ........ 2,661,090 | 894,625 8,369 3,146,969 
Security Mutual...... 299,852 33,920 10,278 | 3,000 Reserve Loan ........| 186,000 | 341,019 | 6,000 | 418,519 
Standard Life ....... 128,000 250,500 8,667 | 1,000 Security of America.. 1,998,069 | 661,041 | 6,888 | 2,143,977 
State =e ick etee | peas ae ae | bape | Se we, Mutual...... soe on | 9,048 | 2,018,244 
TEVAWOIELS: cciacscs on sn ee 21,057 814,65 5,887 7,820 State Life ....7...<.<. 2,241,209 | 589,72 el aaa 2,693,721 
Union ‘Central .....; 3,044,948 | 1,162,997 105,234 | 44,433 | State Mutual ......... | 22,451,343 | 3,686,084 | 276,417 24,318,644 
Union Mutual ....... 140,878 37,725 3,850 4,000 Frawelere  oc<desesences 24,765,799 | 20,336,065 343,658 | 42,083,428 
United L. and A..... be) faseees 15,000 53: 21 | Union Central........ | 44,305,901 | 7,815,106 1,670, 014 | 625,424 | 47,901,646 
Serene CAN, SS) eR La! Union Mutual........ | 4,047,185 | 460,495 135,503 | 85,222 4.058.333 
BOtlSccccs oss << | 109,331, 681 | ‘17, 518,627 | 4,014,714 | 1,640,587 | 118,891,289 United States......... 1,673,899 | 445,246 44,108 | 26,985 | 1,718,189 
= - S| ae ae Wisconsin National..| 683,721 | 378,250 18,339 | 7,000 | 799,471 
Grand totals..... | 110,017,598 17,635,377 | 4,037,913 | 1,646,559 | 119,608,760 ea ees } 
a i | | | | Totals ..........| 1,337,025,792 |260,225,099 47,072,767 | 15,400,615 | 1,492,052,843 
ndustrial Business. } 3 fae ee ae eee ee 
Baltimore Life ...... | 644,278 | 207,193 | 37,284 | 17,543 | 630,503 Grand totals....| 1,506,075,915 ee 52,572,358 16, 622,694 | 1,673,335,485 
| | | | 





In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for the States and 
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Insurance Insurance : Insurance 
: : Premiums Losses oe 
ComPANY. in Force Written : in Force 
sciclies Dec. 31, 1916.| in 1917, | Received. | Incurred. lec 31, 1917, 
ILtt1no1s—Cont. | $ $ | $ $ $ 
Industrial Business. 
Pederal Dale os60<0 06 42,774 7,498 691 25 23,740 
Federal Union........ 153,900 344,225 6,779 2,960 273,025 
John Hancock........ | 21,245,567 | 5,495,607 sae” 882 253,811 23,092,662 
Metropolitan ......... | 134,258,882 | 25, 795,782 138, 937 | 1,684,781 145,864,563 
National L, and A...| _.....- | 406,885 28: 49 387,562 
Peoples Like .006:s0000 | 1,577,105 | 22918 32,720 12,432 967,031 
PEOVIGEIE -osincsoscen | 1,903,677 | 1, 263,057 58,791 14,615 1,825,805 
PENGential .<ssssces<0> 147,432,269 | 32,210,985 | 5,458,318 | 1 506, 504 164,388,747 
{ } - 
URNS aca5sanwen 306, 614, 4,174 | 65, 596, 907 11,359,949 | 3,475,618 336,823,635 
| | 
| | 
| 
MAINE. | . 
Union Mutual ....... 10,482,855 773,497 375,126 229,460 10,238,415 
FENG. BAC ae scene sisieis 2,418,489 178,383 82,746 75,299 2,362,054 
ferkshire Life ....... | 274,532 98,490 10,208 seeeee 357,788 
Columbian National.. 826,085 107,576 25,950 4,500 843,846 
Connecticut General.. 1,187,790 87,273 45,443 6,000 1,188,251 
Connecticut Mutual.. 4,949,404 506,629 163,910 100,404 5,066,698 
Equitable, N. Y...... 0 406,947 400,080 352,272 227,193 10,144,541 
Fidelity Mutual ...... 1,425,237 168,779 55,420 3,080 1,467,132 
Home Life, N. Y 1,654,701 388,225 76,327 14,955 1,914,954 
John Hancock ....... 1,530,051 353,183 61,895 8,545 1,844,018 
Massachusetts Mutuz al| 5,107,360 789,019 187,161 62,742 5,476,198 
Metropolitan ......... | 14, "304, 874 | 3,708,001 649,325 157,719 16, 998,117 
Mutual Benefit ....... | 8,245, 591 | 1,135,870 251,173 126,060 8,955,730 
Mutual Life ......... | 13'948'980 1,427,101 448,864 489,042 13,212,123 
National, Vt. ....0... | 2,578,989 186,001 88,182 52,690 2,569, 047 
New Engl: BURG: cpenise | 5,519,637 751,746 202,789 44,470 5,973,047 
New York Life....... | 11,867,914 | 1,970,422 490,603 193,983 18,037,024 
Northwest’n Mutual. .| 9,494,891 851,300 356,025 179,810 9,954,611 
Penn Mutual ........ 7,754,128 915,200 292,498 54,725 8,191,920 
Phenix Mutual ..... 2; "026, 949 556,441 89,400 22) 367 2)437,371 
Provident L, and T.. 4,631,751 801,486 179,993 19,317 4,899,888 
Prudential  .c200+.00005 6,245,790 | 1,418,792 ,909 46,724 7,201,734 
Security Mutual ..... 357,726 72,248 14,404 15 388,711 
DHAVIIEDS sss d5005ca00 4,113,362 | 1,457,440 148,927 69,802 4,930,541 
Union Central ....... 737,496 2,961 30,746 18,307 978,399 
United Life and Acc. 139,500 389,500 14, 76! 438,500 
United States ........ 36, 334 | 4,000 1,000 | 34,834 
PORISS caysesesre | 120, 702,508 | | "19,056,146 4,568,812 | 1,979,653 130,867,037 
Grand totals..... 131,185, 363 "19,829,643 4,943,938 | 2,209,113 141,105,452 
ndustrial Business. 
Fe A 18,283,089 | 3,429,682 705,566 166,409 19,468,927 
Prudential ......00000 7,877,450 | 2,559,770 295,694 63,810 9,181,638 
MRO 5s cxuanen st 26,160,539 | 5,989,452 | 1,001,260 230,219 28,650,565 
MICHIGAN. | sal 2 
Agricultural .......... | 175,000 | 1,104,885 46,689 1,000 1,259,885 
Detroit Life .......3. | 9,634,500 | 4,150,068 896,074 62,653 11,750,811 
Grange Life .......... | 3,253,551 | 2,719,738 *141,905 7,500 5,231,815 
Michigan Mutual..... 13,688,808 | 3,100,140 441,680 210,005 14,708,053 
Northern Assurance.. 12,824,284 | 2,742,521 393,702 45,700 14,161,959 
Peninsular Guardian.. 1,551,561 408,750 58,909 7,500 1,751,249 
Roman Standard..... | 784,676 437,151 20,731 2,000 1,057,207 
Totals: vssesiscees | 41,912,380 | 14,663,253 | 1,499,690 336,358 49,921,029 
| ’ = 
Pea BAe 5005684 nse | 14,244,075 | 11,943,220 518,753 22,212,719 
American Central....| 1,589,495 | 426,915 44,508 1,645,136 
Bankers. Pas sc5sess0s | 22,847,000 | 1,701,320 $455,394 23,067, 638 
Bankers, Neb. ....... | 168,500 | 2,500 5,862 162,000 
Bankers Reserve ....| 31,582 75 1,050 29,801 
REET Sons peabes ees | 5,682,529 | 754,858 185,401 | °* 5,712,145 
Canada Wile is6<55.6< | 6,487,184 | 1,527,247 251,959 7 555,445 
Central: 2a. accviscses 1,014,395 107,800 32,984 995,270 
Cleveland Life ....... | 286,000 41,300 7,180 227,169 
Columbian National..| 1,051,769 | 205,008 32,216 1,135,090 
Columbus Mutual ...| 8,000 | 5,000 1,579 13; 00 
Connecticut General..| 2,919, 211 | 1,114,179 | 90,913 8,789,932 
Connecticut Mutual..| 5,422,116 | 558,572 168,788 5,444,975 
Conservative .......... "213,998 | 121,093 | 7,222 | 255,592 
Contimental’ «és 0i5-:.s6. 396,250 | 279,349 13,93! 497,849 
Eautable, Ni Yo.c..: | 23,884,321 | 5,885,419 884,292 | 26,109,025 
Hauitaple, Tas 0.220% | 5,274,215 1,201,314 202,133 6,016,999 
Federal Life ......... | 25193869 | "604,435 83,399 2)307,566 
Fidelity Mutual ...... 5,080,134 | 630,642 224,857 5,415,410 
Franklin Life ........ 9534-364 491,297 93,536 2,826,268 
Guardian of America. 3,102,622 744,580 141,635 3,604,804 
Great Northern ...... 105,250 18,000 2,706 105,250 
Mame, No. Visssccas.s 8,596,924 | 1,214,779 316,897 9,267,338 
Milinois: Like .6.<60..05] 6,028,088 | 1,790,260 198,100 6,289,743 
Indianapolis ... 775,049 445,010 22,791 1,092,806 
International ... 431,584 333,500 19,322 653,584 
John Hancock 8, a 25 ) 3,287,515 362,307 11,192,871 
Tea Payette scsscsscene 277,007 29,398 812,965 
Lincoln National .....| 1,972,656 363,055 10,849,167 
Manhattan ....<0<0.+.% } 53,895 22,918 758,063 
Manufacturers, Can...| 4,942 836,990 179,963 5,472,291 
Massachusetts Mutua all 06900 ans | 4,071,642 942,107 28,768,242 
Merchants, Ia. ....... | 3,019,482 | 10,125,433 +198 ,400 10, 956, 834 
Metropolitan ......... | 32,649,172 10,957,110 1,363,450 339, "952 41,065,322 
*Includes $4285, for assessment business. f Includes $172,913 for assessment 


business. 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for the States and Territories 


tIncludes $18,467 for assessment business, 


Thursday 



























































Insurance Insurance . Insurance 
: ; Premiums Losses : 
NAME OF COMPANY. in Force Written ° in Force 
Dec. 31, 1916.| in 1917, | Received. | Incurred. |neo 34, 1917, 
MicHican—Cont. $ 
Minnesota Mutual....| 849,890 43,644 22,045 6,000 645,453 
Missouri States....... 2,474,551 305,085 82,594 14,586 2,535,288 
Mutual Benefit ....... 45,007,010 ; 9,889,589 | 1,673,480 307, 288 52,635,238 
Matwal Wife 220.050 33,822,998 | 4,958,532 | 1,261,300 457,265 36,739,797 
National, Vt... .<60s<.. | 5,244,993 666,238 195,337 100,373 ,509,587 
National of U. S. A..| 1,739,878 268, 842 61,475 12,900 1,859,451 
New England ....... | 18, 925, 498 | 2,998,457 513,485 78,620 15,988,248 
New York Life ...... | 32,175,805 | 4 °955,759 1,263,502 583,442 34,874,989 
North American, Can 1,314,275 627,694 66,858 10,900 1,783, 877 
North American, III. 979,792 112,332 26,899 2,000 "984,205 
Northwest’n Mutual..|} 65,006,932 | 6,819,160 | 2,323,296 854,560 68,898,110 
Ole Stabe. caine ss0i0 859,146 408,386 35,542 3,000 ie 203, 700 
Old ‘Colony. .ssis:05:s6% 524,495 212,319 18,568 3,505 7,265 
Olid Emme: Lite. os.csss 687,500 84,500 25,207 10,000 748,000 
Pacific Mutual ....... 2,261,550 362,978 87,449 12,055 2,507,761 
Penn Mutual ........ 8,850,999 | 1,724,712 348,379 145,015 10,055,917 
Peoples Life ......... 676,610 220,170 16,052 4,409 623,410 
LE to CM: BA) | A eA aa 952 894,070 BSUS | kena 1,974,524 
PRIDGEIDNIA  s.0.6000000< ,006 115,517 C2 errr 118,523 
Phoenix Mutual ..... 5, 049, "538 653,384 170,674 161,052 5,230,991 
Protective heague....|  —s-sesees 133, Bee | cesisioas 127,308 
Provident L. and T.. 8,388,270 | 1,945,806 334,603 18,302 9,343,213 
Prudential ......:; 24,407,646 | 5,912,326 843,085 216,105 28,454,115 
Reliance Life ........ 23421505 1,193,428 104,898 29,500 3,048,362 
Reserve Loan .......: 166,525 341,947 15,582 1,000 461,472 
Scanttia Tate .<.e.scce 854,415 165,582 38,674 9,494 920,809 
Security Life ........ 884,062 461,933 30,239 5,000 952,168 
Security Mutual ..... 1,791,231 677,069 61,697 5,000 1,935,495 
State VAC sinsicscecese 2,262,211 863,016 65,874 12,235 2,671,317 
State Mutual .c2.s00 7,314,736 | 1,286,126 252,122 130,129 7,665,540 
Sun fite, Catt: ccc0cs 12,914 917 2,369,704 504,164 114,544 14,188,407 
Surety PURE oessiccesc 1,138,000 38, 28,722 3,000 1,090,500 
PETAN@CIOLS: sy picce-cseeisaeis 15,648,183 7,149,627 68,005 129,521 20,148 ,938 
Union Central .s.30 7,926,267 | 2,036,856 291,813 134,032 9,076,041 
Union Mutual........ 1,436,902 06,026 45,667 22,757 404,837 
Western & Southern.| 196,000 9,000 12,583 ae 386,500 
Wisconsin National. 395,500 112,500 14,879 7,951 428,750 
EOUBIS: -<c0352008 7 519,105,607 |124,584,542 | 18,719,807 | 5,825,067 594,076,415 
Grand totals....| 561,017,987 |139,247,795 | 20,219,497 | 9,161,425 643,997,444 
Industrial Business. 
John Hancock ....... 9,293,274 | 2,381,844 279,881 75,124 10,122,112 
Metropolitan 2.4... 44,665,755 | 8,847,334 | 1,741,499 464,099 49,647,969 
PEUGCRUAL 6. <0 sisi s6.6s | 39,138,826 | 10,399,466 | 1,450,478 356,867 44,919,798 
Western & Southern.! 833,280 | 1,781,290 56,731 9, 1,342,341 
Otals. ecsisteseces 93,931,185 | 23,409,934 | 3,528,589 905,090 106,032,220 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Cotton States sc... 758,600 193,141 26,688 5,000 878,211 
Galt Coast << isicsiasscws 1,226,700 834,864 53,524 2,000 1,879,378 
doaimar Le 20sec cass 6,747,002 | 1,353,900 203,838 36,000 7,442,248 
Mississippi Beneficial.| 370,000 399,100 23,140 y 543,900 
TONS: “seasecvsics 9,102,302 | 2,781,005 307,190 44,460 10,748,737 
American National.. | 168,863 19,579 14,060 601,816 
Atlantic Life sss... | 82,050 33,349 14,785 1,264,734 
Bankers Reserve .. | ree Ce ne eee 7,5 
Conservative ... ess: | § 249,000 Gere | eecaes 326,500 
Equitable, N. Y...... | 14, 192. ‘550 516,889 433,556 159,237 13,849,651 
Fidelity Mutual ...... 3,415,897 242,093 123,786 19.157 3/306,715 ) 
Brankiin Dates. sciccssc | 3,026,097 1,000,246 38,818 3,463,314 
Great Southern ...... 446,180 124,525 6,050 518,830 
Home Life, N. Y.... 1,995,921 362,157 25,301 2,102,042 
international .....:... 5,556 239,249 ,000 535,511 
Inter-Southern ....... 706,278 4,500 2,265,945 
Jefferson Standard...! OSGEO | BES | -cccees 598,175 
Lincoln Reserve...... 742,300 11,300 1,511,100 
Michigan Mutual..... i 1: 364,924 99,475 28,167 1,343,758 
Mutual Benefit ......! 6,792,551 750,972 91,253 7,041,655 
Mutual Life ......... | 21,030,948 | 3,536,086 256,632 23,071,255 
Missouri State .....;. | 2,202,858 535,914 23,000 2,480,370 
Manhattan Life ...... | 274,035 24,332 4,662 270,975 
National of U. S. Aas! 2,041,473 699,309 30,165 2,410,452 
New York Life.......| 81,777,857 | 3,656,020 | 1,084,588 470,186 33,096,562 
Pacific Mutual........ | 1,533,948 287,985 53,758 30,865 1,630,300 
Pan American ....... } 1,367,088 346,150 35,848 5,000 1,409,315 
Benn Mutual 0... 660. | 12,390,624 | 2,077,973 393,631 186,952 13,067,061 
Phoenix Mutual ...... | 4,116,081 44,374 149,509 16,519 4,493,179 
Reliance i re | 1,778,846 860,140 73,501 4,000 2,315,761 
Security Mutual....... | 1 618,545 369,698 52,902 ny po 1,625,654 
oS Speen sis ; 34,476 1,310,599 
Union Central ....... 8,53 ae 279,007 BP to 8,611,192 
United i, and Ay... | 73, 500 158,000 7,108 2. 000 178,500 
Volunteer State ...... | 3,496,205 734,291 101,746 11.425 3,635,678 
[a Gia are | 
WOM settee 130, 226,: 364. | 21,217,481 | 4,371,931 | 1,609,144 } 138,344,099 
| 
Grand totals ....] 139,328,666 | 23,998,486 | 4,679,121 | 1,653,604 | 149,087,836 
Industrial Business, 
American National... 766,508 285,639 29,516 11,735 738,691 
Life and Casualty.... 1,194,976 | 2,006,532 239,916 16,792 1,464,307 
Mississippi Beneficial. 617,341 | 1,481,683 170,935 17,443 1,224,600 
National L. and A... 1,958,036 | 2,158,310 347,637 141,049 2,326,436 
BOUAIS: conc aecicens 4,536,861 | 5,932,164 788,004 187,019 5,754,034 























Insyrance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, mid-year publication. 
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July 4, 1918 THE SPECTATOR 5 
LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 
LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES (Continued) 
Terenene MWalttes Deenianta | Danes teen c | Insurance | —— ivewitaoia | Baca | Semeuant 
Name oF ComMPANy. in Force ritten A zs in Force Name or ComPANY. in Force jritten | sar in Force 
Dec. 31, 1916.| in 1917, | Received. | Incurred. |iyee gi, 1917, \Dec. 31, 1916, in 1917. | Received. | Incurred. [Dec. 31, 1917. 
| | | 
y ’ | | | | | 
Montana. $ $ $ $ $ - New Jersey—Cont. | $ $ $ $ $ 
Montana Life......... 14,360,874 | 5,257,173 627,795 37,500 17,552,675 Metropolitan ......... | 132,638,048 | 19,139,244 | 5,065,842 | 1,946,704 139,691,310 
National Life ........ 3,656,480 305,500 130,641 48,500 3,509,775 Prudential ............ 205,923,688 | 33,472,268 | 7,206,469 | 2,543,206 | 219,394,074 
State’ We. occ. ssesieas 2,106,000 | 1,025,871 89,395 4,000 2,500,371 ie 
| - | _ MOIS i dens sa es | 381,439,930 | 61,329,586 | 13,845,797 | 5,080,871 405,027,866 
PGtale..cceccves | 20,128,354 | 6,588,544 847,831 90,000 | 23,562,821 ; 
| 
' 
ABs EG eves ccccess 1,521,571 539,012 29,473 43,915 | 1,736,993 New York, 
American Bankers.... bf 194, 567 124,750 11,718 saaas | 1,033,723 Equitable Life ....... 350,868,362 | 59,831,138 | 15,590,210 | 5,059,522 388,853,966 
American Life ....... | 272,790 214,796 00 eee 389,991 Farmers and Traders. 1,427,750 946,000 56,425 2,000 2,072,250 
Bankers, Fa. cccess es | 6,231,700 963,500 152,729 56,520 6,608,441 Guardian of America. 15,703,931 | 4,122,750 657,717 277,859 18,315,025 
Bankers Reserve..... | 1,297,069 17,110 ri 7 rrr 1,240,007 EIGN EO. sa cncaaces 21,664,130 | 4,083,371 931,902 312,800 24,191,666 
California State....... | 180,879 183,102 gC” 2) rrr 297,441 Manhattan ........... 8,423,163 | 1,046,630 254,311 193,179 8,395,550 
Capital Like: 6.6 <05 60s | 417,500 211,500 6,202 2,000 385,000 Metropolitan ......... 310,092,598 | 79,626,950 |*13,594,523 | 3,934,111 367,111,733 
Central of U. nekews 4,087,128 833,575 131,369 11,500 4,364,575 Mutual Life .... .-| 273,795,763 | 37,373,828 | 11,589,040 6,144,843 284,092,981 
Central States 330,815 709,000 28,703 2,500 973,815 New York Life | 395,057,496 | 61,152,708 18,162,526 7,536,078 430,972,403 
Continental, Utah....| 2,137,294 547,650 77,966 21,000 2,305,494 Niagara Life ........ 4,426,213 686,600 165,467 87,102 4,433,128 
Equitable, Ses ee 8,178,205 | 1,572,806 274,044 64,177 9,172,740 POStAD Eley ccusscaess 5,490,648 | 1,545,977 152,556 118,121 6,270,156 
Federal Life ......... 38,475 4,000 Co | eee - 37,475 Security Mutual ..... 10,148,555 | 2,180,404 381,117 170,248 10,600,474 
Fidelity Mutual....... 299,551 64,716 9,666 3,000 | 319,267 United States ........ 5,713,377 815,244 171,862 139,565 5,691,427 
First National ....... 446,000 185,500 17,004 4,500 | 462,960 
Guardian of America. 2,707,728 279,000 93,523 22,324 | 2,858,268 MOGs i ciacaecues 1,402,811,986 |253,411,600 | 61,707,656 | 23,975,428 | 1,551,000,759 
International ....00«. 227,167 135,765 8,748 1,176 | 344,135 
Kansas, Gity ..<iscase 777,000 396,500 yi rere $77,500 Atna Life: ...cccecese 67,143,740 | 21,190,299 | 2,517,104 | 1,141,626 78,947,654 
Manhattart osccceesccss 1,035,852 222,300 39,930 13,000 1,081,965 Bankers, Ia. ......... 6,035,612 2,153,250 182,871 78,061 7,176,919 
: Merchants Life ....... 539,000 46,500 po) ere 570,500 Berkshire ............ | 11,699,599 | 4,113,566 437,076 204,146 14,609,660 
| Metropolitan ......... 3,815,528 | 2,021,411 170,749 68,342 §,320,02a Colottial ....cccscscces 1,183,730 59,900 40,385 22,446 1,141,832 
| Minnesota Mutual.... 1,774,364 1,898,407 89,896 19,166 3,209,097 Columbian National.. 5,524,778 | 1,926,864 211,755 71,874 6,800,040 
Missouri State ....... 606,840 178,085 23,946 13,665 670,685 Connecticut General. 33,300,223 | 9,333,816 | 1,157,917 347,380 39,694,007 
Mutual Benefit ...... 2,423,859 284,070 82,467 26,156 2,604,971 Connecticut Mutual. | 51,658,991 | 6,010,706 | 1,729,175 | 967,222 54,246,819 
) Muttal Ele 0.000060. 11,436,116 | 1,957,109 320,090 123,217 12,468,093 Fidelity Mutual....... | 13,455,233 | 3,593,813 | — 604,095 161,447 15,473,450 
| National, Vt. ......... 2,134,795 327,671 76,476 42,985 2,319,470 = John Hancock ....... | 96,002,322 | 23,173,363 | 3,933,951 776,195 110,116,618 
) National of U. S, A.. 1,313,818 96,493 39,481 8,000 1,281,764 Massachusetts Mutual} 60,734,690 | 9,888,702 | 2,050,225 550,981 66,292,298 
New World Life...... | 1,328,500 730,500 50,902 2,000 1,688,000 Mutual Benefit ...... 109,411,634 | 19,122,706 | 4,131,022 1,282,410 123,466,568 
: New York Life....... | 14,909,155 | 4,051,681 651,174 185,632 17,401,256 National Life, Vt.... 16,753,437 | 1,550,834 571,749 531,354 17,016,658 
? Northwest’n Mutual.. 12,859,238 | 1,062,600 264,155 139,438 13,750,690 New England ........ 38,741,137 | 7,675,181 | 1,395,625 443,815 43,697,992 
) Northwest’n National 2,973°583 1,641,995 113,383 10,000 3,712,253 Northwest’n Mutual..| 240,722,168 | 20,575,520 6,679,121 | 3,608,752 253,468,677 
) Pacific Mutual ....... 455,987 35,697 16,929 3,200 523,204 Penn Mutual ......... | 100,690,358 | 16,404,041 | 3,524,579 | 684,590 110,890,752 
é Penn Mutual... .6.00: 1,482,646 176,692 48,720 8,261 | 1,649,280 Phoenix Mutual....... | 26,012,285 | 3,787,729 | 1,107,059 493,919 27,950,967 
; Prudential <2. <.<<ss< 2.219.373 738,080 100,912 28,281 2,825,017 Provident L. and T.. 40,572,232 | 9,408,515 | 1,480,445 | 229,718 45,554,513 
Y Security Mutual...... 453,390 219,299 pik rn 532,421 Prudential ............ | 248,386,191 | 51,880,784 | 9,541,615 | 2,822,907 282,282, 690 
1 GRAGEIGUS <xeseccccnsnes 171,566 4,142 11,019 4,000 168,708 State Mutual .. .».| 30,743,025 | 6,802,354 | 1,084,329 499,502 35,360,917 
Union Central «...... 1,441,724 533,015 40,993 39,159 Vilgkste — EeAVOlE Sos noe ccekncns | 126,528,751 | 59,770,582 | 5,053,484 | 1,547,037 70,232,454 
Western Union....... 3,731,384 | 1,799,495 136,370 10,000 4,666,068 Union Central ....... | 42,320,095 | 12,637,404 | 1,834,120 544,571 50,548,064 
Union Mutual ....... | 5,462,166 476,761 180,445 85,344 5,358,250 
) ROtRSisiscces 97,207,740 | 25,007,524 | 3,236,761 977,114 ZZ 111,678,814 | —_—— 
) | | | etal se ccsatasues | 1,373,082,397 |291,531,640 | 49,398,150 | 17,090,297 | 1,560,327,799 
\ { 
: Grand _totals.. 117,331,094 | 31,596,068 4,084,592 | 1,067,114 135,241,635 Grand Sidhe: 2,775,894,383 |544,943,240 |111,105,806 | 41,065,725 | 3,111,328,558 
é Industrial Business. boss . 
) Metropolitan ......... 3,491,647 999,611 180,443 37,641 3,981,555 Industrial Business. 
Metropolitan ......... 381,502,725 | 67,532,455 | 14,396,797 | 5,480,161 401,873,743 
New JERSEY. Morris Plan Society..| — ...... 161,100 AEG \. eeeaag 157,950 
CGlOMIAD ds socccs<sses* 3,383,134 369,862 104,041 64,143 3,434,809 Colonial ...........00. 9,093,861 | 3,926,101 396,315 126,208 10,097,370 
Mutual Benefit we 51,096,392 6,833,137 1,597,263 724, 55,982,269 John Hancock .......{ 164,305,552 | 98,515,312 | 6,146,750 | 2,569,458 171, 710, 602 
1 New Jersey ... eal as aweeaas 1,035,000 30,102 984,000 Prudential ............ 413,775,003 | &',189,785 | 15,145,467 | 5,684,200 449, 159,654 
g Prudential ...< cs ess 115,238,754 | 20,843,924 | 3,704,182 | 1 436,237 128,764,850 — 
g | aoe = RGlalstcsicuxceasas 968,677,141 |184,324,753 | 36,086,781 | 18,860,032 | 1,033,059,319 
1) Gs) eee 169,718,280 | 29,081,928 | 5,435,588 | 2,225,571 189,165,928 
4 Patties BME ci ccccusves 15,134,731 | 7,312,656 564,973 | 245,825 19,751,032 OREGON. 
Bankers, Fa. o.cc.ccss 965,500 262,500 18, 306 | ; LCS Oregon Life.......«: 10,502,444 | 3,522,087 408,069 99,220 12,640,922 
6 WevRGHiTe icccescecess 2,043,902 | 28,245 2,270,7 
4 Columbian National.. 867,963 20,048 1,043,303 Jie Ee. sksaccwas 2,144,087 469,342 59,196 48,086 2,454,868 
0 Connecticut General.. 4,470,453 82 | 11,000 5,923,478 American Life ....... 212,800 252,800 ERAGE D... .xseaas 419,600 
0 Connecticut Mutual.. 6,136,008 2 | 99,790 6,788,355 American Central..... | 449,462 312,186 15,320 12,713 614,791 
1 Equitable, N. Y...... 49,248,897 3,16 616,305 52,519,731 RAM NEES, NE cccceseses | 6,904,618 437,500 131,355 76,000 7,085,342 
5 Equitable, fa.....:00: 512,438 ol eer | 646,897 Bankers, Neb..... S| 805,972 153,422 30,977 9,557 855,894 
4 Fidelity Mutual ...... 3,595,990 2,554 | 44,714 | 3,901,826 Bankers Reserve 2,010,115 167,845 75,617 24,466 2,027,149 
0 Girard Biles occ kcccans 636,171 5988 | 7,500 | 804,965 Beneficial ............. | 163,000 58,500 4,728 226 154,500 
9 Guardian, N. Y...... | 2,011,723 348 | 64,114 2,125,692 California State ...... 853,171 373,572 36,292 2,500 924,553 
1 Home Life, N. Y.... 4,454,801 3,002 | 83,559 | 4,901,153 Connecticut Mutual...| 1,669,669 221,817 47,546 19,151 1,672,203 
5, John Hancock ....... 14,352,429 Tl | = 197,555 | 16,429,518 Continental, Utah....} 1,107,497 401,500 43,076 2,147 1,308,247 
5 Manattagl occsicccseces 1,062,717 3, 056 | 44,714 | j Equitable, N. Y...... | 7,709,372 | 7,820,049 399,988 261,186 13,890,143 
0 Massachusetts Mutual 12,152,138 3,716 163,269 Equitable, Ia. ........ caaaws 365,809 17,181 3,728 627,411 
8 Metropolitan ......... 81,244,381 582 | 1,142,455 | Fidelity Mutual....... | 1,101,685 183,766 35,407 8,760 1,100,801 
5 Mutual Este «. 0000 | 31,263,730 1,021,296 | Guardian of America. | 997,429 197,290 37,032 36,730 1,071,352 
= National, Vt cicccscs 1,791,905 3 44,000 | Home Life, N. Y....| 101,620 24,183 6,780 10,93 040 
0 New England .:...... 7,051,582 | 1,626,507 237,569 166,209 | Fdaho State ..22....4: 1,081,858 | 1,109,093 60,039 8,408 
5, New York Life....... py 7,731,950 | 1,380,047 1,209,147 RSS C00) ccnesus<s: } 820,625 1,166,500 45,483 4,145 
) North American, IIl.. 1393,037 779,680 82,499 15,389 | Massachusetts Mutual] 5,817, 107 50,32¢ 204,382 107,117 | 
) Northwestern Mutual. a0" 332,429 | 4,323,720 479,843 | 644,677 | Merchants Life ....... 2,000 3,645 a 
0 Racific Mutual ....... 328,512 _ 72,568 11,548 | 3,045 | Metropolitan ......... | 191,106 65,737 
5 enn Mutual.......... 26,683,699 | 5,536,263 827,505 | 193,715 | Missouri State ....... 17,955 ; 
1 Philadelphia .......... 2,879,849 317,158 110,869 | 34,010 | Mutual Benefit ....... | 214,167 63,702 2 
‘9 Phenix Mutual....... 3,622,656 | _ 674,340 93,620 | 23,792 | Mutual Life .......... | 513,805 206,156 15,780,931 
+1 Provident L. and T.. 23,361,427 | 5,035,556 724,884 | 267,066 | INGSOMaS VEL ccccnccne | 22,588 3,014 721,388 
“4 PEUSSIAT ce ciciccce sates 652,398 767,139 AC eee | National of U. S. A..| 114,231 28,915 3,377,075 
9 Security Mutual ..... 1,019,795 364,952 oe a | New England ........| 75,706 6,114 2,266,938 
9 State Mutttal .<.005< 3,750,805 | 1,173,296 142,664 | 57,316 | New World ........... | 30,539 32,203 6,230,733 
0 Sun Life, Canada..... 288,438 17,413 18,285 | 5,210 | New York Life....... | 547,204 292,195 14,551,058 
7 TREAVEGIGLS ccccescnecsns 17,964,715 | 10,085,645 562,334 | 175,710 | Northwestern Mutual.| 535,646 279,047 16,346,862 
bs Union Central......... 4,598,098 | 1,621,208 189,087 86,270 Northwest’n National.| 7,828 1,188 255,428 
9 Union Mutual ....... 1,030,892 79,349 | 34,950 12,784 1,024,336 Occidental, Cal. ..... | é 25,074 3,070 1,037,977 
& United States.......+ 943,790 158,500 21,916 32,300 989,137 Pacific Mutual ....... | 2,723,985 158,878 96,669 58,976 2,639,092 
6 | : - --| — Penn Mutual ......... 6,499,621 | 1,212,458 264,393 101,579 7,251,001 
WORMS: ccsccucucis 407,278,741 | 94,086,105 | 13,345,885 | 6,777,029 | 463,009,870 Provident L. and T.. 1,531,465 531,295 57,708 15,089 1,878,048 
|- | Prudential ...<s0<ss<: 3,320,939 986,985 121,595 30,728 3,915,141 
Grand totals..... 576,997,021 |123,168,028 18,781,473 | 9,002,600 | 652,175,798 Prussian Life ........ 650,870 | 1,678,589 11,884 7,619 801,592 
1 . Reliance Life ......... 702,690 249,600 25,205 3,000 781,121 
‘7 Industrial Business. : Reserve Loan ........ 1,058,046 138,169 29,192 2,725 966,001 
0 Colontal .<..<.; seenees 1, ay 818 | 3,487,690 505,377 167,922 13,144,369 Security Life ........ 211,025 118,295 7,818 557 254,320 
26 Columbian National.. pe. | eer Co ie 1,895 Security Mutual...... 104,085 11,297 7k are 93,382 
a Guardian, N. Y....... 13,861 200 215 1,408 12,503 Travelers .......eceeee 1,814,588 765,291 67,187 6,995 2,356,025 
24 John Hancock .....+- 30,558,620 | 5,280,184 | 1,067,755 421,631 | $2,783,715 | 
= * Includes $116,049 disability premiums. 
e In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for the States and Territories and Canada will be found in The 
Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, mid-year publication. 
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Insurance Insurance Insurance 
Name or Company. in Force Written | Premiums Losses in Force 
Dec. 31, 1916.) in 1917. eceived Incurred. |Dec. 31, 1917, 
OrEGON—Cont. $ $ $ $ $ 
Union ‘Central......... 1,256,378 115,000 33,480 35,519 1,301,282 
Union Mutual ....... 1,288,487 99,769 40,286 16,733 1,284,593 
West Coast-San Fran. 1,386,886 729,616 50,401 ,976 1,567,072 
Western States ....... 1,325,925 658,600 60,250 10,443 1,730,347 
Western Union ...... 2,368,104 943,593 vi "451 14,885 2,887,231 
TODAS csccavenss 120,862,349 | 37,197,248 | 4,618,677 | 1,934,978 148,170,622 
Grand totals..... 131,364,793 | 40,719,835 | 5,026,746 | 2,034,198 160,811,544 
Industrial Business. 
Metropolitan ......... 4,503,633 | 1,345,455 174,252 34,048 5,116,375 
POUGEMUAL cosesce5es0- 3,603,416 | 1,338,251 127,251 22,735 4,159,694 
West Coast-San Fran. 739,194 427,941 30,106 ; 68,912 
{ 
TOUS. cs scscoxedts 8,846,243 | 3,111,647 331,609 61,521 10,044,981 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Fidelity Mutual....... 23,894,618 | 3,294,059 960,442 397,190 25,049,344 
Girard) BAG iisccsscne 5,106,779 | 1,050,801 212,544 65, "508 5,524,997 
Penn Mutual......... 114,722,729 | 14,575,420 | 4,064,715 | 1, 779, 433 121,559,779 
Pennsylvania Mutual. 1,373,877 238,500 3,231 15,749 1,360,397 
Philadelphia Life..... 17,829, 992 6,805,030 610,364 247,546 22,496,734 
Presbyterian Minist’rs 346, 148,890 38,000 3,971,785 
Provident L. and T..| 102, "437, 277 | 15,851,595 | 3,410,238 930,135 108,391 086 
Reliance Life ......+.. 14,201,495 3,568,080 9,698 156,850 16,108,7 
Scranton Life......... 15,940,629 | 3,943,606 562,867 96,589 15,533,203 
Standard Life .......« 11,737,537 | 3,277,950 407,923 99,825 13, 119, "945 
| 
i 
URIS: 5 s5<us exes $11,135,283 | 52,946,941 | 10,920,912 | 3,826,825 333,115,270 
Mina TAGS cccaisssecws 39,509,714 | 16,344,208 | 1,347,791 955,160 50,479,024 
American Bankers.... 66,750 577,250 13,392 2,458 5,190 
American Central..... 1,831,832 138,090 49,265 10,587 1,735,257 
American National... 244,178 42,500 8,69 3,500 255,939 
Baltimore Life ...... 532,693 767,796 178,654 43,068 4,859,412 
Benwers, Ta. occcsccew 14,206,809 | 1,433,500 320,771 104,146 14, 976, 811 
Bankers, Neb. ....... 1,301,650 231,663 55,955 12,000 1,406,313 
Bankers Reserve .... 154,625 38,408 7,231 1,000 181,533 
Berkshire Life........ 19,876,052 | 2,368,866 673,104 362,451 — 727 
Cabade Gale ..2 0060s 3,143,221 816,498 152,403 53,596 3,793,623 
Central Life, Ia...... 251,750 110,500 ‘ee al ee "3345 250 
Colonial Lite: ...s6..0% 809,015 31,500 26,566 6,796 791.736 
Columbian National.. 4,372,377 693,110 143,148 26,988 4,832,223 
Connecticut General.. 10,688,687 | 3,610,663 395,291 71,266 18,425,200 
Connecticut Mutual... 264,077 | 3,343,812 675,684 456,646 21, 597, "449 
Conservative, W. Va. ‘ 200,5 16,484 ,000 "552,250 
Continental, Del...... 438,484 88,422 20,000 2,845,221 
Equitable, la...... ; 4,138,502 431,978 59,207 15,064,330 
Equitable, N. Y 24,326,777 | 6,885,525 | 2,996, 300 193, "443, 310 
Bereke Life 4.2030 r 28,999 ee eres 58, 
Farmers and Traders. 411,000 848,000 29,816 iE 1,129,000 
Pederal Tate sssceesss 661,052 130,409 22,717 8,669 692,599 
Guardian of America. 5,483,136 | 1,383,230 217,151 91,751 6,25 6,061 
Home Life, Del...... 10,224,884 | 2,054,890 271,8 81,950 10,763,772 
Home Life, N. Y..... 8,845,342 | 1,178,376 315,410 175,376 9,360,023 
Tlinois Lite ...<.6s006 4,898,443 1,797 ,65 68,741 4,509,286 
International ......... 385,293 28,63: 23,893 5,00 653,9 
John Hancock ....... 36, 918, 542 | 17,362,262 | 1,373,058 550,023 40,713,790 
La Fayette Life...... 61,2 10,511 Migtt — caisisoe. 71, 
Lincoln National .... 497,241 149,470 ON eee 601,693 
Manhattan ssss0c0000s 3,775,981 223,750 102,414 153,493 3,425,159 
Manufacturers, Can... 415,2 47,750 14,659 pe 44,980 
Maryland Life......... 5,024 13,519 TOA06 1} cesses 397,543 
Massachusetts Mutual 22,765,854 | 3,449,545 763,646 368,481 24,300,094 
Merchants Life........ 46, 157,512 6,4 3,000 360,512 
Metropolitan ......... 146,768,347 | 59,092,623 | 6,184,780 | 2,199,230 194,546,418 
Michigan Mutual..... 2,861,514 337,808 86,839 65,749 954,407 
Missouri State ....... 1,925,726 714,989 69,030 16,581 2,271,837 
Mataal Dale <s.<s0ses 118, 138, 661 | 14,872,106 | 4,894,379 | 2,785,364 126,224,470 
Mutual Benefit ...... 63, "709, 783 | 8,700,051 | 1,958,160 | 1,120,011 69,503,448 
Diational, Vt. xs... 15,945,803 | 1,525,666 32,665 433,372 16,224,997 
National of U. S, A.. 2,328,353 73,005 87,568 32,780 2,586,584 
New England ........ 30,791,339 | 3,707,034 | 1,060,498 617,375 32,514,187 
New York Life....... 136,915,095 | 16,669,876 | 5,491,693 | 2, 414, 956 146,144,971 
New World .......... 37, 0 22, ke 49, 
Niagara Life ......... 1,513,081 34,500 43,988 17,379 1,360,378 
North American, IIl.. 1,184,585 556,700 41,012 ,0 1,558,701 
No. American, Can.. ee | oe Oh een 13, 
Northern Assurance.. 645,05! 246, 27,088 1,0 837, 
Northwestern Mutual. 91,327,830 | 10,984,440 | 3,127,050 | 1,709,745 98,614,974 
Pacific Mutual........ 3,278,829 600,569 30,302 33,614 3,735,271 
Pan American ....... 4,131,178 592,861 139,045 16,500 4,213,280 
Pheenix Mutual ...... 11,400,912 | 1,899,588 439,65 244,075 12,361,385 
Pra@ential. 005300060. 183,381,159 | 39,509,560 | 6,079,152 | 2,036,254 208,289,703 
Reserve Loan ........ 1,288,417 300, 48,560 10,967 1,387,935 
Royal Union ......... 4,543,312 | 1,237,170 806,226 71,301 5,168,204 
Security Mutual ...... 5,249,887 727,205 189,299 71,400 5,274,553 
Security Life ........ 3,668,395 350,370 121,049 81,817 3,332,227 
State Balke occsssss0<00 5,689,731 | 1,073,286 141,865 72,865 6,300,924 
State Mutual ......... 12,926,431 | 1,967,685 432,774 274,738 13,771,854 
Sun Life, Canada.... 5,813,421 74,142 218,091 117, 864 6,122,491 
Sun Life of America.}| __...... 101,100 Ug eee 77,5 
SROVEIPTS anes c0eece es 38,559,656 | 12,281, "130 1,338,159 841,555 48,100,760 
Union Central 26,369,570 4,537,504 1,048,512 589,864 28,804,545 
Union Mutual... . 2,880,489 665,111 96,903 70,457 3,113,569 
United L. and A..... 308, 150,000 18,547 25,500 359,5 
United States «2.0000. 3,293,097 311,692 85,550 60,741 3,214,749 
Western & Southern. 1,238,751 391,500 43,863 12,161 1,388,751 
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49,210,285 | 22,740,853 
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Grand totals ... 


1,652,850,862 sso | 60,131,197 | 26,567,678 | 1,838,697,034 
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Insurance Insurance Insurance 
Name or Company. in Force Written Premiums Losses | n Force 
Dec. 31, 1916.| in 1917. Received. Incurred, mee 31, 1917. 
| 
| 
PENNSYLVANIA—Cont. | $ $ $ $ 3 
Industrial Business. 
Alta Friendly 2,833,711 | 1,082,772 356,634 53,986 3,123,072 
Baltimore Life . 8,322,919 | 3,421,286 71,586 155,650 9,299,746 
Colonial Life 9,227,782 | 3,908,776 360, od 109,384 10,183,626 
Columbian National.. rt So ee 97 18, 
Puareka Tle s.02sscees 2,117,406 | 1,022,348 91, “40 26,061 2,522,799 
Federal Life ....0..... 1,320 12, 159 5 12,600 
Guardian of America. Becoe | ‘swaeres 419 18,704 
Home, WEL. ..ccs0s00% 4,873,582 | 2,409,029 271,667 79,219 5,902,641 
John Hancock ....... 51,111,947 | 11,400,266 | 1,742,746 718,051 54, 373,139 
HINGIS TUNE ccccescet  .. pesiesis 2,802,197 24,972 2,2 2:064, 6 
Metropolitan ......... 223, 302, 868 | 31,517,096 | 8,419,826 | 2,958,513 233,887,235 
Pennsylvania Mutual. 5,843 560 1,671,435 204,847 204 6,464,345 
PERMCTUAl © scs.cscscigews 342,357,237 62°100,744 12,578,698 | 4,121,721 371,264,066 
Sun Life of America. 6,474,037 | 3,839,480 308,208 47, 7,938,799 
Western & Southern. 4,850,414 | 3,485,384 223,653 60,021 5,364, 549 
TOtAIS: 5césassees 661,357,627 |124,788,551 | 25,081,602 | 8,405,761 712,438,921 
RuopeE Isianp. 
Puritan Late o.csscec 2,626,346 396,761 101,430 8,820 2,833,207 
Petna Wite. scsi sc cecn 1,709,314 | 1,955,975 58,209 56,960 3,235,074 
Zerkshire Life ....... 468,880 42,500 10,559 1,141 481,540 
Columbian National.. 1,125,754 122,000 39,205 000 1,167,254 
Connecticut General.. 1,324,475 899,409 75,753 6,500 107,662 
Connecticut Mutual.. 2,492,188 366,695 88,605 15,511 2,700,820 
Equitable, N. Y.....+ 7,516,486 | 5,018,664 333,917 104,670 12,214,071 
Fidelity Mutual ...... 293,658 10,784 11,579 ,000 278,041 
Home, New York.... 505,747 132,260 29,546 6,237 587,770 
John Hancock ....... 10,290,618 | 2,769,735 416,927 70,332 11,821,927 
Massachusetts Mutual 16,052,003 | 2,788,004 653,968 111,811 17,950,249 
Metropolitan ......... 19,830,374 | 4,754,012 926,671 253,051 23,101,366 
Mutual Benefit ...... 4,445,874 506,232 127,021 51,912 4,793,120 
Mutual Life, N. Y.... 8.594, 301 600,043 304,952 141,028 8,393,147 
National, Vt). ssscsses 1,046,595 317,951 42,212 5,000 1,241,234 
New England Mutual 3,589,185 664,239 126,132 68,076 3,966,898 
New York Life....... 7,332,755 327,865 277,338 97,387 7,323,642 
Northwest’n Mutual.. 7,746,353 7,500 310,053 85,712 306,195 
Pacific Mutual ...... 21,068 10,100 BEI steipane 27,824 
Penn Mutual 2.0.50. 2,350,089 838,618 118,869 33,000 3,068,300 
Phenix Mutual ...... 1,872,233 253,730 61,162 35,372 1,975,506 
Provident L. and T.. 1,454,388 491,511 61,249 ,095 1,737,884 
PRUNGERUIAL. asicessicsance 8,238,165 | 1,888,811 298,945 79,136 9,615,588 
State Mittital ..ccc<e0s 3,701,522 | 1,117,618 163,269 41,851 4,519,649 
MILAVELEDS <siecwis sss (iieies's 3,470,735 | 5,519,512 148,721 54,106 8,498,153 
Union Central ....... 1,240,396 359,379 58,309 2,012 1,454,668 
Union Mutual ....... 500,683 52,537 18,162 3,000 9,029 
United States ........ 23,510 1,000 632 1,000 22,510 
oi Le) 2) (SS 117,237,349 | 32,716,684 | 4,763,343 | 1,341,900 141,094,121 
Grand totals..... 119,863,695 | 33,113,445 | 4,864,773 | 1,350,720 143,927,328 
Industrial Business, 
ohn Hancock .....: 26,989,693 | 4,497,490 | 1,015,956 353,130 28,539,981 
Metropolitan ......... 35,531,057 | 5,429,466 | 1,373,257 540,757 37,326,936 
PEDMERGAl 60005 sc0sces 11,245,104 | 2,563,480 417,252 140, 385 12,514,759 
fh | 73,765,854 | 12,490,486 | 2,806,465 | 1,034,272 78,381,676 
WyomIne. 
Mesh a TeO osscssccs se 325,242 50,065 9,962 8, 317,557 
American Bankers.... 1,218,405 223,459 41,649 12,284 1,289,820 
American Life, Cal... 517,500 485,040 31,783 0 789,540 
American, Ta. ciccesesl serves 76,971 (ot ree 72,971 
Benehcial 00060006000 540,500 185,754 18,540 8,000 611,754 
Bankers, TA. .csisisae 1,391,000 5,500 24,448 12,000 1,348,500 
Bankers, Neb. ....... 90, 62,500 16,880 7,000 317,500 
Bankers Reserve ..... 264,577 4,862 Oe eer 209,273 
antol Tile isacscccs 831,981 478,500 38,877 7,000 1,167,136 
California State....... 161,838 51,364 GOI «veces 184,527 
Central States ....... 461,204 194,000 17,618 3,000 577, 204 
Columbian National.. 931, ‘031 284,180 Eee | awasne 1,086,221 
Continental, Utah..... 838,615 129,500 24,091 1,000 774,115 
Equitable, N. Y.... 852,214 175,278 41,410 41,989 994,213 
Guardian of Ame 415,760 120,000 17,722 18,100 464,106 
DAGHOVSIRUC cescccccscl asians 135,500 Ce eer 139,501 
International ......... 428,689 54,861 12,104 3,000 382,712 
Pramsae Gry iis ccnccs 430,500 206,000 17,718 3,000 542,000 
Midwest Life ........ 44,000 98,500 OA apenas 133,500 
Missouri State ....... 41,563 103,615 Co! S rene 132,177 
Montana Life ........ 715,500 398,302 ins re 90,302 
Mutual Benefit ....... 240,921 17,379 DOEEAD Secon 249,109 
Martaual Life ..ccsess. 3,452,355 520,480 116,266 94,323 8,744,139 
National, Viti. c.wsacss 563,522 60,555 21,929 9,912 602,012 
National of U. S. A.. 113,470 67,767 5,658 1,000 173,737 
New York Life......: 5,719,075 2,002 173,085 200 6,085,566 
Northwestern Mutual. 2,273,998 326,500 58,633 19,010 2,494,339 
Northwest’n National 136,918 423,765 14,330 2,962 469,626 
Pacific Mutual ....... 1,483,857 745,027 81,916 6,022 2,093,057 
Penn Mutual ......... 618,021 27,000 722 1,000 591,075 
PSUGOUEIAL s6:005:6 oad 293,429 10,563 23,274 5,000 285,099 
Reliance Life ........ 131,949 000 AV = sence 136,455 
Security Mutual...... 20,888 005 So) ee 28,893 
PAVEIOSE. sce sissccsiees 616,068 182,673 19,808 26,000 697,549 
Union Central ....... 260,678 245,500 14,487 18,992 462,178 
Union Mutual ........ 523,429 20,817 17,766 45,000 468,520 
Western National..... 919,410 | 1,043,000 55,124 4,500 1,714,410 
Western States ...... 296, 000 319,000 16,357 1,000 506,000 
Western Union ...... 153,500 151,940 6,469 2,000 245,932 
{ a 
MGUANG saiseiscineaeas 28,448,107 | 8,404,744 | 1,046,583 422,344 33,537,324 























In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for the States and Territories and Canada will be found in The 


Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, mid-year publication. 
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LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 
MOVING PICTURE THEATER AS A POTENTIAL INSURANCE EDUCATIVE FACTOR 


By THEoporE J. VENN 


VEN the casual visitor to the better grade of moving- 
picture theaters cannot help but be impressed by 
the fact that the cinema is assuming an ever-in- 
creasing role as a public educator. For a number 

of years now we have sat back upon the easy chair while the 

grandeur of the earth’s natural wonders have passed before our 
eyes, and from our coign of vantage we have viewed these dis- 
tant scenes which otherwise might have been a closed book to 
the majority of us except in so far as fancy might depict them. 

Not only that, but we have been brought into more intimate 

association with botany and natural history. We have seen 

the gradual development from the bud to the full-blown rose, 
from the larva to the butterfly, from the ovum to the full- 
fledged bird. And thus we might go on indefinitely. 

Next came the dissemination of knowledge as to some of 
the domestic arts and sciences. We have had the filmization of 
various methods of cooking, canning, preserving, etc. Foods 
have been analyzed before our eyes and their chemical reac- 
tions made manifest. We have been taught what is good and 
what is bad in combination, and we have been fed on calorie 
values to satiety. 

Manufactures, trade and transportation were next in order. 
Shoemaking, hatmaking, shipbuilding, bridge building, the tex- 
tiles and fabrics—all have had their turn. Producers in every 
line were not slow in realizing the possibilities of stimulating 
trade through this method of public education, and they quickly 
adopted it. Foremost among them were the cement manu fac- 
turers, the lumbermen and the automobile and agricultural im- 
plement makers. Mr, Ford has even gone to the extent of fur- 
nishing his own films to advertise his farm tractors. 


i LL%A 
Seen 
= 






m0 Saye 


INSURANCE PROVES A LAGGARD 


When one considers the many advantages the moving-pic- 
ture theaters offer for educative work along insurance lines at 
a relatively low cost, he is led to believe that there must be a 
lack of co-ordinate effort somewhere in the machinery of this 
most important of big businesses, for under no other hypo- 
thesis could he account for the fact that it had not yet availed 
itself of this method of publicity—one of the best, because the 
subject’s mind is generally relaxed when it is brought to his 
attention. 

Several years ago there was considerable agitation of this 
subject among life underwriters’ associations and by the execu- 
tives of a number of insurance companies, and for a time it 
seemed as if some concerted action might be reached, but at 
this date it appears that the whole matter has ended, like many 
another commendable proposition—alas !—in talk. 


Two Cases APPARENTLY BrING RESULTS 
The writer for.many years has been a firm believer in the 
efficacy of the moving-picture theater as an insurance educator. 
Next to independent insurance literature he considers it the best 


means to secure results in a large number of cases. Conse- 
quently, whenever he happens to view a film drama, he always 
is on the lookout for anything pertaining to life insurance. 
So far he has come into contact with only two instances in 
which anything that might be construed into an advertisement 
for an insurance company has been incorporated in the body of 
a play. Both of these cases occurred about a year ago and the 
work was very subtly done and intended to rely upon sug- 
gestion as the drawing power. They were two of the best ad- 
vertisements of this nature the writer has ever seen, and if 
the scenes were not premeditatively staged and paid for, the 
companies owe the producers a debt of gratitude indeed. 

In the one instance the hero concludes to take out life in- 
surance before going on a journey, and on the wall of the 
office he visits hangs an enormous calendar bearing the name 
of a well-known Pennsylvania company in large letters. In the 
other the father of the heroine, a merchant in a small town, 
facing bankruptcy, concludes to commit suicide, so that his 
family may have something to live on. This act proves un- 
necessary, aS a messenger arrives just about the time he is 
getting ready to bid adieu to this mundane sphere and an- 
nounces that the storekeeper has fallen heir to a lot of money. 
In the meantime the would-be suicide had taken his insurance 
policy from his desk to see if everything was in apple-pie 
order, and a close-up view of a policy for $5000 is shown, which 
bears the name of a large Massachusetts company, the name 
being magnified to such an extent as to be readily legible in 
the most remote part of the theater. 

“Did these advertisements pay?” the reader may ask. This 
is a hard question to answer directly; but the writer has been 
rather interested in both cases and concluded to examine the 
present year’s statements with their previous reports and make 
comparisons. He finds that both companies have done a much 
larger business than in any previous year of their career, the 
net gain in insurance and the surplus both showing big in- 
creases. How much of this may be due to the drawing power 
of the advertisements the writer does not pretend to say, but 
will leave it to the imagination of his readers, with emphasis 
on the undisputed facts that psychology is peculiar in its work- 
ings, that the power of suggestion is strong, and that the force 
of example has always to be taken into account. 

There are many ways in which the value of legal reserve 
insurance could be brought to the attention of the public 
through motion pictures, and the potential merits of this form 
of publicity are well worth the service consideration of insur- 
ance executives and underwriters’ associations. Even gen- 
eral agents in the smaller cities might find it a source of profit 
occasionally to run slides in their local theaters. There is great 
need of properly educating the masses on the thrift feature 
of old-line life insurance, thus differentiating it in their minds 
from other forms. When this is fully understood the battle will 
be won—the public will have none other. 





Health Service for Chickens 
Many life insurance companies are furnishing free examinations and 
health suggestions to policyholders, but the first instance of a company 
being asked to care for the health of poultry happened recently to the 





Continental Life of Wilmington, Del. A woman policyholder wrote to 
the company requesting that her chickens be looked over. In reply, the 
Continental obtained and sent information from the Department of 
Agriculture on diseases of poultry, but so far the medical examiner has 
not been directed to make a free examination. 


GOVERNMENT INSURANCE 


2,570, 455 War Policies in Force at 
End of Last Month 


Announcement was made in Washington on 
June 28 by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
that 2,570,455 policies, totaling $21,565,699,000, 
had been taken out by men in the national 
service. The average amount applied for, 
steadily increasing, is now $8387. After a 
record-breaking rush of applications, amount- 
ing to more than $1,000,000,000, had been re- 
ceived last week, the Treasury Department de- 
clared that nearly 95 per cent of the American 
soldiers were insured. 

General Pershing cabled to Secretary McAdoo 
a few days ago that more than 90 per cent of 
the men in the American Expeditionary Forces 
in France had taken out Government war risk 
policies. His message is as follows: 

“All ranks of the American Expeditionary 
Forces appreciate deeply the generous measure 
the Government has taken to provide insur- 
ance for their families, in proof of which more 
than 90 per cent of the men have taken out 
insurance. To wisely provision for their loved 
ones heartens our men and strengthens the 
bonds that unite the army and people in our 
strong determination to triumph in our most 
righteous cause.”’ 


Lapsing Prevented by a Popular Spectator 
Leaflet 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

I take pleasure in handing to you herewith 
copy of a letter received concerning a leaflet 
which our company purchased of you recently 
and which was written by William T. Nash, 
“Why We Don’t Live Forever.” By this letter 
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you can see that we are getting results from 
this leaflet. I might add in this connection that 
we know of as many as three or four other 
policies that would have lapsed off of our books 
entirely had it not been for this leaflet, and, 
while our supply is not as yet exhausted, we 
feel sure that we have already received re- 
sults many times more than the leaflet has 


siaadliaint H. B. HILL, President, 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Illinois. 
Springfield, Ill., June 25, 1918. 


Mr. H. B. Hill, President, 

Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Dear Sir: 

I received your letter again calling my atten- 
tion to the fact that my policy is lapsed, and I 
am enclosing the health certificate and settle- 
ment to you herewith. 

It never occurred to me the danger I was in- 
curring to my beneficiaries until I read the 
little leaflet which you enclosed, ‘‘Why We 
Don’t Live Forever,’ written by William T. 
Nash. I must say that leaflet is an oasis of 
freshness and an inspiration for one to do his 
duty. Trusting my premium will be acceptable, 

Yours truly, 
JOHN C. WORK, 
County Judge, Schuyler County. 
Rushville, Ohio. 


Growth of Morris Plan Insurance 


The Morris Plan Insurance Society of New 
York began operating last November. At the 
end of December its policies were being sold 
by the New York Morris Plan Company and four 
others. To-day fifty Morris Plan companies 
have adopted this plan of industrial insurance, 
and it is in operation in twenty States. Before 
long it will probably be installed in all of the 





Thursday 


Morris Plan companies in the United States, 
now exceeding 100 in number. To date more 
than 8000 policies have been written, for over 
$1,100,000 insurance, and the weekly returns 
show a rapidly increasing volume of business. 

The society’s policies usually cover a term of 
one year, to’ protect loans made on the Morris 
Plan. If the debtor who has insured dies before 
his obligation is discharged, his debt to the 
lending company is paid by the insurance so- 
ciety, and the amount he has already paid to- 
ward liquidation of his loan is refunded to his 
family. Borrowers have been quick to adopt this 
inexpensive means of protecting both their co- 
makers and families. 


Why Banks Endorse Insurance 


Requested to make a statement as to why his 
bank had started a movement throughout the 
United States and Canada for furthering the life 
insurance propaganda, Byron W. Moser, vice- 
president of the St. Louis Union Bank of St. 
Louis, mentioned, among other things, the 
striking meeting point between banking and life 
insurance in these words: 

“The deposits of a bank and the prosperity 
of a bank are controlled entirely by the wealth 
of the community in which it operates. And 
the wealth of a community is in direct ratio to 
the amount of life insurance carried. 

“Life insurance affects the wealth of the com- 
munity first because it encourages thrift in a 
very tangible way. The necessity of meeting 
life insurance premiums at stated intervals 
establishes the thrift habit, and along with it 
the savings account habit. Once let a man feel 
the independence of having definite protection 
for his family through life insurance in the 
event of his death, and add to that the knowl- 
edge that he can save and is saving enough 
regularly to continue that protection, then that 
man will soon learn to save for other things 
beyond his life insurance premiums.” 


Albert Goldie of Los Angeles, for many years a 
close student of the insurance business and a frequent 
contributor to the leading insurance journals, has been 
appointed superintendent of agencies for the Conti- 
nental Life of Salt Lake City, Utah. 








If you can prove 


WANTED 


By an old established Life Insurance Company 


A Manager for the 
State of Connecticut 





Established 
1867 








THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution hé represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 





(1) That your record will bear very close 
investigation. 


(2) That you are a A-1 producer and organ- 
izer 


a very attractive proposition can be offered. 


Address with full particulars. 


**CONNECTICUT”’ 


Care of THE SPECTATOR 
P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 

















he: Four big success factors 
AA AA in the work of the Union 
‘so Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 
? by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

_ The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 
President. Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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CASTING BREAD UPON THE WATERS* 


It Returned After Many Years to Help Him Who Was in Distress 


A STORY FOUNDED ON FACT 


Premiums on Life Policies Always Return Their Reserve Value Even if Payments Are Discontinued 


By THEopOoRE J. VENN 


In the Soho district of Pittsburgh lived 
James Wilson, an old man, who eked out a 
vicarious existence as timekeeper in one of 
the rolling mills. In his younger days his lot 
had been a more fortunate one, being a suc- 
cessful manufacturer in one of the New Eng- 
land States; but a series of reverses, due 
largely to his implicit confidence in the honesty 
of certain friends and associates, caused him 
to lose his business, and he came to Pennsyl- 
vania with his wife and two children, and at- 
tempted to make a new start in life at the age 
of forty-eight. 

But fortune was against him. He drifted 
from one thing to another, and finally settled 
into the timekeeping position, which was des- 
tined to occupy the greater part of his remain- 
ing years. His two sons had died as they were 
verging on manhood, and he and his wife were 
left to face the struggle for existence alone. 
He had bought a house with a little garden 
plot about it; but after it was nearly half paid 
for he experienced difficulty in meeting the 
notes as they became due, and it was only 
through the aid of a friendly disposed real 
estate agent, who prevailed upon one of his 


‘clients to take up the remaining indebtedness 


and issue a new mortgage, that he was able, 
temporarily, to save his home. 


LosEs Hts Position 

Thus time went on. Mr. Wilson became 
afflicted with rheumatism, and at the age of 
seventy-three finally found himself out of work 
and facing the most dismal of prospects. Lat- 
terly he had been able to pay only the interest 
on the mortgage on his homestead, but was 
told he would not be pushed for the principal 
as long as he met the interest payments regu- 
larly. But at last even these fell into arrear, 
and the real estate agent told him his client 
would insist either on getting the interest 
promptly or bringing foreclosure proceedings. 
Rheumatic and impoverished at seventy-three, 
his wife’s health also none too good, the poor- 
house seemed to afford Mr. Wilson the only 
solution to his problem. 

Soon thereafter the expected blow fell. His 
sympathetic friend, Mr. Ellis, called to in- 


* Copyright, 1918, by The Spectator Company, New 
York 





form him his client insisted on immediate pay- 
ment of the mortgage. Upon being told of the 
hopelessness of the situation, he said: 

“Mr. Wilson, I am sorry, but am powerless 
to help you, as my client will no longer post- 
pone matters. I have known you for a num- 
ber of years, and realize that your misfortunes 
are not of your own making. It is too bad. 
Is there no way out? Have you any life in- 
surance ?” 

Once Hap Lire INSURANCE 

Mr, Wilson shook his head sadly. 

“T fear there is no alternative and that you 
will have to foreclose,” he said. “I have no 
life insurance, and haven’t had for years. In 
my younger and more prosperous days I took 
out an old-line ordinary life policy for $10,000 
and carried it for seventeen years. Then ad- 
versity overtook me and I discontinued all 
payments. Shortly thereafter I came here. 
That was about twenty-five years ago, and I 
have carried no insurance since that time.” 

The real estate agent became interested at 
once. He had considerable insurance knowl- 
edge and saw a ray of hope. 

“Mr. Wilson,” said he, “twenty-five years is 
a long time; but I should like to see the policy 
you speak of. I trust it has not been lost or 
destroyed. You may be more fortunate than 
you deem yourself. Is it still in your pos- 
session ?” 

“T don’t know; but I am sure it has run out 
years ago, so there won’t be any loss if it is 
gone,” said Mr. Wilson. ‘‘However, I'll ask 
my wife. She has always taken care of my 
papers during the later years.” 

Mrs. Wilson was called into conference and 
a search was instituted. Finally the old New 
England habit of preserving all papers that 
ever had been of any value was rewarded by 
the discovery of the policy in an old chest, 
where it had reposed for many years. It was 
handed over to Mr. Ellis, who carefully looked 
it over. Presently a smile of pleasure lit his 
countenance, and he said: 

“Mr. Wilson, you are indeed a fortunate 
man. It is as I anticipated, and you may cease 
your worries, for a few years at least. This is 
an ordinary life legal reserve insurance policy 
which you took out at the age of thirty-one. 





Your receipts, which I am pleased to see you 
also have preserved, show that you paid your 
annual premiums regularly for seventeen years, 
or until you were forty-eight years of age. 
Then you quit paying; but your policy was far 
from dead. You had built up quite an equity 
in this policy, which could not lapse until some 
disposition had been made of your accumulated 
reserve. Did you never hear from the com- 
pany regarding this matter after you discon- 
tinued paying your premiums ?” 


Hap Larce RESERVE 

“Oh, Martha,” said Mr. Wilson, addressing 
his wife, “that’s what those notices meant | 
received from the company some time after I 
quit paying premiums! I mean the notices 
asking me what I intended to do; but I thought 
it was in regard to paying further premiums, 
and as I was unable to do this I didn’t pay any 
further attention to the matfer.” 

“Like many another man,” responded the 
agent. “And like many others, also, I presume 
you never took the pains to read your policy? 
However, ‘all's well that ends well,’ and if you 
had been familiar with what you are now about 
to learn your old age might not have been 
provided for as well as it now is.” 

“Why, Mr. Ellis,’ said Mr. Wilson, “you 
don’t mean to say that policy is worth any- 
thing now after all these years I have not been 
paying in a cent?” 

“That's exactly what I mean to say. It is 
worth a good deal for a man in your present 
circumstances. Now listen, and I will explain 
the matter to you fully; then you can decide 
on what to do.” 

“T am all attention,’ said Mr. Wilson. 
“Kindly let me have all the facts and I shall be 
cuided altogether by your advice.” 


Lire INSURED FOR $4000 

“Well,” said Mr. Ellis, scanning the policy 
carefully, “the facts are these: When you 
quit paying premiums on this policy twenty- 
five years ago you had built up an equity of 
over $2300, which was yours to dispose of as 
you saw fit. You might have drawn the cash 
had you desired to do so, or you could have 
carried the full amount of your insurance for 
an additional seventeen years without further 
payment of premiums had this been your wish; 
but since you gave no expression of your in- 
tention the automatic clause of your policy 
went into effect. In your case, although alto- 
gether unknowingly on your part, you prob- 
ably acted most wisely for yourself, for had 
you drawn the money it probably would have 
been used up ere this, and you have also out- 
lived the time that would have been covered 
by the term of extension for the full amount 











of the insurance. In this case the automatic 
clause calls for the amount of paid-up insur- 
ance for life your accumulated equity would 
purchase, and on this policy the sum stated 
is considerably over $4000, and your life is 
insured for that amount to-day and has been 
all these years. 

“But I have still more pleasing news for you, 
Mr. Wilson,” continued Mr. Ellis, “since in 
your present condition ready cash will stand 
you in better stead than further life insurance. 
The equity of over $2300, which purchased for 
you more than $4000 worth of paid-up insur- 
ance, has been constantly increasing all these 
years, until to-day the cash surrender value of 
your policy is considerably in excess of what it 
was at the time the paid-up insurance clause 
went into effect. Besides this, I notice, is a 
participating policy in which even the paid-up 
insurance is entitled to further dividends, and 
these have been accumulating and have been 
credited to your policy for twenty-five years! 
This is a very old policy and I cannot tell you 
exactly what your cash surrender value is to- 
day; but I should not be surprised if it nearly 
equaled the amount of your present insurance, 
and it is even possible that it might exceed it. 
We shall have to interview the general agent 
of the company in this city, whom I personally 
know, and who spoke to me a short time ago 
of a case similar to yours which came up in 
his territory, and let him correspond with the 
company in relation to your policy and its con- 
version into cash.” 


IGNORANT OF BENEFITS 

“This all seems so strange to me,” said Mr. 
Wilson. “As my policy was a whole-life con- 
tract I thought it had long ago gone out of 
benefit. I hadn’t given it a thought for years. 
It’s all my own fault, though, as I never took 
the time to read my policy. I was under the 
impression that straight endowment policies 
were the only ones that were surrenderable for 
cash during the lifetime of the insured.” 

“Mr. Wilson, you have labored under the 
same delusion as thousands of others in regard 
to old-line insurance, and if the facts were fully 
understood by the general public it would be 
difficult to find a man without at least a mod- 
erate amount of this kind of family protection, 
unless it were absolutely impossible for him to 
pay the premium charges. Every old-line pol- 
icy of a permanent nature, even what is known 
as whole life or ordinary insurance, is in reality 
endowment insurance, the amount of the en- 
dowment or surrender value depending on the 
number of years the policy has been carried. 
This is one of the great differences between 
legal reserve and other forms of life insurance. 
It establishes a fund for the rainy day, while 
constantly protecting the family in the event 
that death should overtake the policyholder be- 
fore he is able to build up his savings to the 
sum contemplated. The amount of the savings 
and the duration of time depend altogether on 
the form of policy secured, but the principle is 
always the same, and the insured always ac- 
quires an equity in his policy after he has 
carried it a specified term of years.” 

“T believe I now understand you thoroughly, 
Mr. Ellis. And you think the contract is still 
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good and there will be no difficulty in securing 
the money ?” 


Poticy Goop ALWAys 

“I am positive your policy still holds good 
and that there will not be the slightest difficulty 
in securing the money. This company has had 
a wonderful growth in the past twenty-five 
years, and your contract to-day is, if anything, 
stronger than the day on which it was issued. 
3ut come, let us call on the general agent, 
whose offices are in the same building as mine, 
and we shall see about having the policy con- 
verted into cash. Then I shall call up my 
client and explain matters, and I don’t think 
there will be the slightest difficulty in getting 
him to wait until your money arrives. You 
probably will have about fifteen hundred dol- 
lars left as a nest-egg for your declining years 
after paying off the mortgage on your prop- 
erty.” 

Three hours later, when Mrs. Wilson from 
her seat at the window saw her husband ap- 
proaching the house, her look of anxiety van- 
ished. His face was suffused with smiles and 
his walk was sprightlier than it had been in 
years. As he entered the house he said: 

“Tt’s all right, Martha, and our worries are 
over for a long time to come. The general 
agent said the money was as good as if I already 
had it in hand, and he advanced me $100 to 
cover our needs until the matter is ad- 
justed, which will be in about three weeks. 
He said he couldn’t tell me exactly what my 
policy was worth, but that I might figure on 
about $3500, anyway. Mr. Ellis also managed 
to hold off action on the mortgage until the 
insurance money arrives. It’s surprising how 
readily things can be arranged when it’s known 
you have money coming.” 

“Tt seems almost like a dream,” said Mrs. 
Wilson. “I feel like pinching myself to see if 
I really am awake. And, James, just to think 
of all the mean things you have said in the 
years gone by about the agent that got you to 
take that policy!” 

“Ves, Martha, I do feel ashamed of it. That 
agent was the best friend I ever had in my 
life. Little did I ween his words would come 
true when in my more prosperous years he told 
me I might live to bless the day he was able to 
talk me into taking that policy.” 

“That day has arrived, James, and his words 
have proven prophetic,” said Mrs, Wilson. 
“It was merely casting bread upon the waters, 
which has returned after many days.” 


Expert Investment Service 


The average person simply cannot afford to 
spare the time and effort required to gain the 
knowledge and maintain the close touch with 
financial matters which are required to qualify 
as an investment expert, yet without this expert 
knowledge the chances of successful investment 
are strongly against him. 

Fortunately, there is an easy way out. In- 
telligent men and women usually delegate to 
experts the doing of these tasks which are too 
complicated for the ordinary individual. Expert 
investment service is the happy solution of this 
chief financial problem of every man and woman. 
Life insurance companies, savings banks and 
trust companies all perform their share in ren- 
dering this great service.—Agency Items. 
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[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


Easy to interest men and women in life in- 
surance these days. Seems to be psychological. 
Death is in the air. War—railroad and steam- 
boat accidents—pestilence—famine—all empha- 
size life’s fearful uncertainty. Who next? 
How am I prepared? What should I do? 
These and other questions of same tenor oc- 
cupy men’s minds. The wideawake solicitor 
will not let time go on and by without using 
this wonderfully prepared soil in which to sow 
his seed. The shrewd agent alzays seeks the 
line of the least resistance. A word to the 
wise, etc. 

“If I were only sure I could keep up my 
payments I would insure,” said a fearsome gent 
to me one day. Shucks!” I responded. “One 
day you took her hand in yours and made a 
contract for life. Eh? And you didn’t know 
you could support her even one year. Why 
were you so deucedly reckless? I know, you 
had faith in yourself. That’s the boy! And 
you haven’t lost any of it. Go on; of course 
you can and will do your duty. Who’s afraid 2” 
I brought him across—betcha ! 

Did you ever hear “I haven't any money to 
spend for life insurance. No, sir; nothing 
doing!” Quite common. Money to spend— 
huh! One doesn’t spend the money he puts 
into the savings bank, does he? I should 
say not! When a chap “pulls such stuff” go 
for him heavy along the line of that savings 
bank idea. Taking life insurance is nothing 
more than opening another bank account. 

If you are ignoring that federal inheritance 
tax and the money to meet it as an argument 
for insurance among the well-to-do, why, you’re 
a big boob—asleep at the switch. Millions are 
being written with this incentive—and why 
shouldn’t you get your share? Now, here’s 
something—$50,000 under the last act of Con- 
gress is exempt from such a tax; but with the 
continuance or close of the war this amount 
will probably be greatly reduced. There is 
therefore no reason why a man worth less 
than $50,000 shouldn’t provide for it and other 
taxes. Do you get me? 

“T have no need of insurance. My dad is 
rich and my wife has enough in her own name 
to take care of her and the kids if I should 
” Well, well, how wise and smart we are, 
eh? Some bright boy! “No need!” What is 
insurance for, my learned and independent 
friend? Is your case so entirely different from 
thousands of others similarly placed? Are 
those men ‘fools? Not by a jugful! And 
you know it. Well, then, what’s the answer? 
Here it is: life insurance is an indemnity 
against what isn’t (get that word) likely to 
happen—and what you are going to do your 
best to prevent—but which may occur in spite 
of everything you and yours may do. Now, 
one more word: If you are so gosh-dinged 
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rich and your wife so mighity well fixed, it 
won't impoverish you to carry $50,000, and 
when you croak your wife might need it for 
eight hundred and one purposes. O, she 
wouldn’t spurn the draft—no! 

R. ©. Ticiwos. 


The War and the Civilian 


It would be axiomatic to say that the greater 
the hazards of life the greater the need of in- 
surance. In this connection, the world war is 
probably thought of by most people as affect- 
ing only the mortality of those who engage in 
actual fighting. 

In answer to this, one of the economic jour- 
nals points out that the present war has greatly 
increased the mortality among the civilian 
classes—the people who stay at home. This, 
it states, is because of the depressing effect of 
the war, because of the strain of unusual busi- 
ness conditions, because of the diversion of 
people from their normal pursuits, because of 
worry and anxiety over relatives at the front, 


because of grief over those who have been 
killed or maimed. 
As the United States gets deeper into the 


war its citizens are going to be subjected to the 
same mental and physical exactions that have 
increased the civilian mortality rate not only in 
the belligerent countries, but in the neutral 
nations adjacent thereto. To repeat the axiom, 
the need for life insurance will then be greaier 
because the hazards of life will have intensified. 
The point is one that should be especially made 
to those engaged in industries closely related 
to war-making, to business men certain to 
feel the effects of a protracted war, and to those 
who will have sons and other relatives in the 
service.—Points. 


Just About You 


Have you ever charted your work for the 
coming week? Do you know the names of those 
you are going to call on Monday, Monday night, 
Tuesday, Tuesday night, and so on right down 
to Saturday night? How many of your pros- 
pects will be likely to sign applications? How 
many new prospects are you going to get and 
how many are you going to call on? Do you 
chart your work for even one day ahead? Is 
lawyer Smith going to be easier to see at 10 
Monday morning or at 4 in the afternoon after 
court has adjourned? Is merchant Jones acces- 
sible at 3 P. M. or does he always go to bank 
just about that time? 

Will you face to-morrow without the slightest 
idea of what you are going to do? 

You may have a fair conception of a half- 
dozen people you are going to call on during 
the week, but you don’t know exactly when you 
are going to call on them. 

Your plans for next week ought to be so well 
thought out, you will have taken care of every 
minute and every hour at your disposal! You 
have got to chart your work in advance or you 
are simply up in the air all the time. You 
waste hours and days. You miss appointments. 
You have to stop to think what to do next. 
You are like a ship at sea without anybody 
at the wheel. 

Get into the habit of charting your work and 
then you will know what success means.—Lin- 
coln Life Bulletin. 


The Call of Life Insurance 


I am the only sinking fund that will provide 
a certain sum at an uncertain time. 

I am the sole support of millions of widows 
and children. I prolong the dead bread-winner’s 
income to his wife and children, and can guar- 
antee a definite income free from every hazard. 

I educate the sons and daughters. 

I pay the mortgage on the home. 

I start the sons in business. 

I replace worry and want with contentment 
and comfort. 

I provide an income in their old age to men 
who trusted me in youth and gave me some of 
their earnings to save. 

I put cash into a business when a partner or 
valuable official dies and new problems spring 
up. 

I increase credit and protect the interest of 
all concerned.—Agents’ Record. 
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SYSTEM IN SALES 





Organizing the Individual Campaign on 
Sound Lines 





VALUE OF SAVING TIME 





See Enough People, But See the Right Ones— 
Trade Papers a Help 

One of the most successful general agents 
in the country credits much of the success of 
his agency—which, by the way, does some 
$12,000,000 or $15,000,000 new business annually 
—to the simple rule he lays down to his staff 
of solicitors: ‘‘See people—if you see enough 
people, you are bound to write your quota.” 
The principle involved here is the law of aver- 
age. Out of every hundred people picked at 
random there will be a certain percentage who 
will be found to carry life insurance, just as 
there will be found a certain percentage who 
have families. If this number is increased in- 
definitely from one hundred the average num- 
ber of life insurers can be found. 

The idea of going out on a straight canvass, 
picking prospects at random, is, to most men, 
distasteful. There are bound to be a certain 
number of rebuffs and turndowns, all of which 
are much exaggerated in the agent’s’ mind and 
tend to discourage him. That is the great 
weakness of a straight canvass. It seems that 
almost no matter how much business is written, 
the turndowns stand out most prominently, and 
the compensation therefore is negative. 

Going from door to door with a proposition 
such as life insurance is not likely to be as 
productive of results as other methods which 
take less time. When the general agent ‘re- 
ferred to above mentioned “seeing people,’”’ he 
did not mean that his salesmen should conduct 
a straight canvass. He knows very well that 
much time will be lost among persons whose 
health is such that they would not be accept- 
able risks for his company. What his men are 
to do is to get out into the street and see 
people, that they may learn. 

INDIVIDUAL 


ATTENTION FOR PROSPECTS 


Life insurance is such that, while in principle 
it is a universal necessity, each prospect vir- 
tually requires separate and individual con- 
sideration by the agent. What is suitable for 
a single man of moderate means will not meet 
the requirements of a married man with four 
children, assuming both men to be in the same 
financial circumstances. Ordinarily it might be 
said that the bachelor should make certain 
provision for his later years, while the mar- 
ried man with four children should provide an 
estate that would properly protect his widow 
and four children from the poorhouse in event 
of his untimely death, his own future being of 
second consideration, as it is probable that the 
children would find means of caring for him 
in later life if necessity should arise. 

In planning calls it is well to have a definite 
programme, a line of action that will warrant 
the time and attention of the prospect that the 
agent fully knows his proposition justified. In 
order to be thus prepared, the agent should 
make it his business to know something about 
the person on whom he is calling. This will af- 
ford an opportunity for opening conversation on 
a topic of interest to the prospect. By such 
an approach favorable attention is won im- 
mediately and the prospect is in a receptive 
mood for making an appointment for an inter- 
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view or for discussing the proposition at that 
moment. 
TRADE PAPERS FOR LEADS 

One of the most effective means of getting in 
touch with people is by keeping a systematic 
record in the way of business and social stand- 
ing of the individual names brought to the 
solicitor’s attention. For instance, in the larger 
communities the various lines of trade are 
generally centered in a limited area. By con- 
sulting a trade directory of, say, the paper 
industry, it will be possible to find a large num- 
ber of names and official titles. Then through 
a glance over the leading trade journals in 
that field it will be possible in the course of 
recent issues to pick out certain items of con- 
siderable trade or personal interest. These 
items should be noted for mention while seek- 
ing business among persons connected with the 
paper trade. Friendly relations will be estab- 
lished because the agent has shown some in- 
terest in the prospect and his business. 

Likewise, it is well to secure other informa- 
tion, such as to whether the prospect is mar- 
ried, or has any children, other business in- 
terests and his financial standing. 

The value of the trade paper as a source of 
information for new prospects is great. In the 
columns of these papers are found items show- 
ing the changes and promotions of importance, 
most of which indicate an advancement in the 
welfare of the individual about whom the news 
is written. All of these cases are genuine 
leads, and they can be followed up intelligently 
by devoting a short time to a perusal of the 
trade paper in almost public library or 
representative office in the trade. An acquain- 
tance in any one line of industry is most valu- 
able if properly cultivated, and it is possible to 
cultivate any trade by keeping up with a little 
of the news of that trade, for business men 
are generally great gossips. 
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SEEING THE RIGHT PEOPLE 


The idea of “seeing people,’’ as advocated by 
the general agent mentioned in this article, is 
in its true analysis ‘‘See the right people.” 
Work persistently and regularly, but save time 
by planning the day’s work. The man who calls 
upon large numbers of people without a definite 
plan of work, it is true, will do some business, 
but he would do much better were he to save 
the time used in hundreds of ‘‘waste’’ calls for 
fewer that will produce results. 


When a Policy Flowers 


The time when a life policy takes on its most 
beautiful form is when it flowers into a paid 
claim. Then, and not till then, does it reveal 
itself in all its beauty. Now this contract, 
which has been a regular source of steady out- 
lay, breaks the silence of the years and speaks 
with an eloquence surpassing that of the most 
silvery-tongued orator. 

Now, as if touched by the wand of an en- 
chanter, does this simple document emerge 
from silent obscurity and become a _ white- 
winged messenger, bearing rich, welcome and 
timely gifts from the dead to the living; this 
inanimate paper takes on a real, substantial, 
living form and a very ministering angel of 
loving kindness enters the house of sorrow un- 
speakable and spreads comfort and consolation 
where erst, mayhap, were misery and despair.— 
Prudential Weekly Record. 


—Effective July 1, C. R. Fooshe, city manager at 
Richmond, Va., for The Prudential, has been trans- 
ferred to Denver as manager for Colorado, with head- 
quarters in that city. Hannon E. Lambeth, cashier 
in the Richmond office, has enlisted in the United 
States Engineers and is now stationed at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison. 








THE MONTHLY INCOME POLICY 


Origin of the Continuous Instalment Policy 
in 1893 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

I have just been reading the article on page 8 
of your July 4 issue regarding the monthly in- 
come policy. The monthly income policy is 
properly a very popular policy, as was, and is, 
the annual income policy. Twenty-five years 
ago The Mutual Life devised two new forms of 
policy to celebrate its ‘““Year of Jubilee.’’ One 
of them was the continuous instalment policy, 
and the other was the 5 per cent debenture 
policy. I enclose a photographic copy of page 
25 of The Mutual Life’s ‘‘Weekly Statement” 
for January 4, 18938, which describes the con- 
tinuous instalment policy. The great improve- 
ment in this policy, of course, over the previous 
instalment policy was that the instalments 
were continued after the twenty years after 
the death of the insured, provided tne bene- 
ficiary lived so long—hence, the name “con- 
tinuous instalment policy.”’ 

The late Emory McClintock, the then actuary 
of this company, devised the continuous instal- 
ment policy, and the monthly income policy, 
which is very often on the continuous instal- 
ment plan, is a development of the Mutual’s 
original continuous instalment policy. 

I thought the above information might be of 
interest to you in connection with the article 
in your present issue of THE SPECTATOR. 


Very truly yours, 
WM. A. HUTCHESON, 
Second Vice-President and Acutary, 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 
New York, July 10, 1918. 
Following is the description of the continu- 
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ous instalment policy referred to in the above 
letter: 


THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL POLICIES 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
completes the fiftieth year of its active exis tence on 
February 23. This is its “Year of Jubilee.” It will 
mark this event by issuing several new forms of 
insurance, which the management believes will prove 
attractive and of benefit to the public seeking a safe 
and profitable form of investment. The first is en- 
titled: 

Tue Continuous INSTALMENT PLAN 

This, like the 5 per cent debenture plan, introduced 
at the same time, constitutes a novel departure in life 
insurance, no policy of either sort having ever been 
issued previously, so far as known, by any life com- 
pany in any country. 

The continuous instalment policy contains an ex- 
tension and improvement of what has heretofore been 
known among American companies as the instalment 
plan of insurance. This plan consisted in the pay ment 
of the principal sum in annual instalments, with in- 
terest on unpaid balances; as, for example, a policy 
for $20,000 payable in twenty instalments would se- 
cure to the beneficiary immediately upon the death of 
the insured a first payment of $1000. A year later 
the next instalment of $1000 would be payable, to- 
gether with a year’s interest upon the nineteen unpaid 
instalments. The next year the third instalment of 
$1000 would be payable, together with a year’s interest 
upon eighteen instalments, and so on until the last 
instalment came to be settled, nineteen years after 
the settlement of the first. The new or continuous 
instalment plan provides for the payment of the 
principal sum of the policy in twenty annual instal- 
ments, without interest, and annual instalments of 
equal amount will continue to be paid to the wife or 
other beneficiary named in the policy throughout her 
or his remaining lifetime. Should the beneficiary die 
before the completion of the original twenty instal- 
ments, those which remain are paid, when due, to her 
or his representatives; or, should the beneficiary die 
before the insured, the twenty instalments are paid 
in like manner to anyone legally entitled thereto. 

If the insured is forty years of age and his wife, 
the beneficiary, thirty-five years of age, he pays an 
annual premium of $526 to secure an insurance of 
$20,000. If the wife is younger, he pays somewhat 
more than this premium, and if she is older than 
thirty-five he pays somewhat less. Upon his death, 
whenever that may occur, $1000 is paid to the bene- 
ficiary, and $1000 annually thereafter during her life- 
time. Should she die before twenty instalments are 
compl eted, the remainder of the twenty instalments is 
paid regularly in any event to the legal owner of the 
policy. 

The withholding of the interest payments enables 
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the company to reduce materially the annual premium, 
which is an obvious advantage to the insured during 
his lifetime, and operates, in fact, to that extent in 
the same way as an annual cash dividend equal to the 
difference in premiums. At age forty, for induce, 
the annual premium on the ordinary’ life plan for 
$20,000 is $644, while in the case above taken for illus- 
tration the annual premium on the continuous instal- 
ment plan is $526. The difference is $118, which may 
fairly be regarded as an annual cash dividend in ad- 
vance. The remaining point of difference constitutes 
an even greater advantage, in that the beneficiary, in- 
stead of being left at the end of the instalment pe ‘riod 
without further income from that source, receives a 
continuation of the annual instalments, to be paid 
during life. These two important advantages—one to 
the insured, the other to the beneficiary—are made 
possible by avoiding the rapidly decreasing payments 
of interest customary under the old instalment plan of 
insurance. 
5 Per Cent DEBENTURES 

A 5 per cent debenture is issued for a specific bene- 
ficiary called the nominee, whose name and age must 
be stated in the application in the blank usually occu- 
pied alone by the name of the beneficiary. The age 
of the beneficiary is requisite because the State in- 
surance authorities require information to be furnished 
concerning the ages of all persons whose living affects 
the duration of contracts. Should the stated nominee 
die at any time before the death of the person insured, 
who is called the nominator, a second nominee may 
subsequently be chosen by the nominator, the name 
and age to be similarly stated, and the choice then 
made cannot be revoked. In case of the death of the 
second nominee, a third may be chosen in like man- 
ner, and so on. Upon the death of the nominator, 
the company agrees to hold the insurance money, in- 
cluding dividend additions, if any, until twenty years 
shall have elapsed from the receipt of proofs of death, 
and to pay interest to the nominee upon the sums so 
held at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. At the 
expiration of the income period the principal sum 
will be paid to the nominee. If, however, the nominee 
dies at any time before the expiration of the income 
period the principal sum will be paid at once to his 
or her legal representatives, or other persons legally 
entitled thereto. In all other respects the debenture 
resembles in substance the ordinary life policy of this 
company, with continuous premiums. 


ADVANTAGES 


Under this debenture the nominator secures for his 
wife or other nominee an assured income at a good 
rate of interest and saves the trouble and expense at- 
tending the investment of the money, besides avoiding 
the danger of bad investments by inexperienced per- 
sons. In effect, the company stands in the place of a 
trustee for the nominee. 
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developing the Country’s 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan investments, 
sheeted — and thereby 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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GOOD INSURANCE RISKS 


Importance of Building Up the Charac- 
ter of Young Men 


YOUTH A PLASTIC AGE 


Then the Habits of Efficency, System, Thrift, and 
Punctuality Are Formed 


By A. S. GLoveR 


There is one field which, it seems to me, has 
not been as carefully worked by insurance 
agents as it deserves to be—one, the tilling of 
which has for many years given me great 
pleasure, not to speak of profit. I refer to the 
building up of boys and young men into good 
life insurance risks. 

In this work one may appear to combine 
business and altruism, and yet it is not strictly 
altruism; for it reacts very favorably upon the 
agent and upon the companies which he repre- 
sents, bringing increased good will, singleness 
of loyalty on the part of many clients, and in- 
creasingly larger lines of insurance. 

The first function of my system, the one 
which I have devoted many years to working 
out, is the assisting, to the best of my ability, 
of boys, preferably in their teens, in the up- 
building of a stanch, clean-cut character. 

In the pursuit of this work we gather data 
upon the families in the city and suburbs in 
which there are boys, and I send to those 
families now and then a little folder, entitled 
“Have You a Son?” In this folder I point 
out that it is often possible for someone other 
than the parents of a boy to supplement their 
gentle admonitions by some well-chosen advice 
upon the development of character, and thus to 
touch and impress the boy in an unexpectedly 
definite way. I add that, in addition to what 
he learns at home and at school, a few little 
talks upon the fundamental principles of busi- 
ness success, given by a business man of ma- 
tured experience, may be of much value to the 
boy. 

SuBJECTS OF LETTERS 

With this idea in view I have prepared a 
series of letters upon these principles, which I 
will be glad to send to the boy from time to 
time, if the parent wishes it. The subjects of 
these letters are: Character, Habits, Asso- 
ciates, Efficiency, System, Thrift and Punctu- 
ality. In conclusion, I invite parents to call 
on or address me for further particulars. 

I have made these letters of moderate 
length, so that a boy, if he has any thoughtful 
side to his character at all, will read each one 
through before he tires of it. I have labored 


to make them as crisp and interesting as it is 
possible for such a letter to be made. I have, 
of course, not attained the ideal in this par- 
ticular, but I am glad to say that the letters 
have enjoyed a pretty wide circulation. 

I like to begin with the boy. It’s a good 
thing for the insurance man and for all parties 
who may be concerned with his future life— 
to say nothing of the boy—if the beginnings 
of a sort of system of business morals are in- 
stilled into him somewhere between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty. If you can have any 
effect upon him at all you have thereby as- 
sisted to some extent in laying the foundation 
for a clean, honest manhood, and by the same 
token have made him a good insurance pros- 
pect—a potential policyholder. 

While I believe that my letters have done 
good work, yet I like still better to get a per- 
sonal interview with the boy. It is gratifying 
to be able to say that our efforts in this direc- 
tion have resulted in many fathers and 
mothers bringing or sending their sons to me 
for advice along the line of insurance and 
kindred subjects. It is possible to make a 
profound and lasting impression upon the 
plastic mind of a boy in his ‘teens. No matter 
how busy I may be, I always try to squeeze in 
the time for one of these heart-to-heart talks 
with a boy if the opportunity offers itself. In 
beginning such a talk I point out to him that 
if he wishes to make a success in life he must 
build a sound, unshakable character. 


VALUE OF CHARACTER 

“You can hardly do business without credit,” 
IT tell them. “All systems of business are 
founded upon credit, and credit is based upon 
character. 

“Life insurance, too, is founded upon these 
principles. If you have not a good character 
the insurance companies don’t want your busi- 
ness—they don't consider you a good risk. 
Bankers won't loan you money and manufac- 
turers don’t ship you goods—you are not con- 
sidered a good risk. And, by the way, if you 
are not well protected by insurance you may, 
at some time in your business life, find it very 
difficult to get credit. 

“The life insurance companies look upon a 
man just as the fire insurance companies do 
upon a house. This big, steel frame, fireproof 
building in which we sit may be compared to 
the healthy-clean-living, honest man, prompt 
in all his dealings. Any insurance company 
in the world is glad to write a policy for such 
a man: their risk on him is small. On the 
other hand, the fellow of immoral character 
is like a tumbledown frame shack jammed in 


among a lot of other fire-traps; insurance 
companies won't have anything to do with 
either.” 

I dwell to a considerable extent upon hon- 
esty, impressing upon them that I mean not 
only simple honesty in the handling of other 
people’s money, but the refusal to take advan- 
tage of another in a trade, honesty with one’s 
employer in the matter of time, and so on. 

Later, I pass on to System. While inculcat- 
ing the desirability of system in all depart- 
ments of their work and life, I lay particular 
emphasis upon the prime importance of their 
starting an expense account at once. “No 
matter,” I urge, “if your income now is only 
ten or fifteen dollars per month, know what 
becomes of every cent of it. Without an ex- 
pense account you will inevitably spend money 
foolishly. If you require yourself to make a 
record of every expenditure you will presently 
find that you will be ashamed to look some of 
them in the face, and then you will begin sav- 
ing money.” 

EXPENSE ACCOUNTS 

And right here I may say parenthetically to 
the readers of this magazine that whatever 
success I may have attained I attribute in no 
small degree to the fact that I started an ex- 
pense account when I was sixteen years of 
age, and kept it year after year with scrupu- 
lous exactness. I regard this as probably the 
most important business idea that can be 
urged upon any boy or young man. 

Passing to Thrift, I show that it will in most 
cases be propagated by the keeping of the 
expense account, as I have already explained. 
The necessity of thrift needs to be strongly 
urged upon youth. For at least half a century 
young Americans have been good spenders, 
and recent generations have been more waste- 
ful than ever before. The habit is growing 
upon us. 

Promptness is an important subject. “Be 
prompt in meeting all your appointments,” I 
tell them. “Be there at the hour and minute 
agreed on, and let nothing keep you away 
save some unavoidable occurrence. Even then 
telephone an explanation. But, above all, be 
prompt in meeting your financial obligations. 
Jon’t let your bills run uunpaid past thirty 
days. Don’t incur bills that you cannot pay 
when due. And if you have a note due at the 
bank or elsewhere, never fail to call upon 
your creditor by the time it is due, no matter 
whether you can pay it or not. Go around and 
see about a week in advance—the banker will 
like that sort of attention, and if you want a 
renewal you will be more apt to get it.” 

Associates. There is much to be said, of 
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course, about choosing associates of good 
character. So few boys realize the importance 
of this merely from a business standpoint, to 
say nothing of its greater moral importance! 
I tind that they may often be profoundly im- 
pressed by approaching them upon this sub- 
ject from the business point of view; showing 
them how seriously it hurts a man’s standing 
and ability to do business with bankers and 
tradesmen to be seen about town with fellows 
who are sporty or of doubtful character. 
“Business men,’ I add, “don’t like to extend 
credit to a young man whose companions are 
observed to be loose, immoral, or even of the 
harum-scarum, ne’er-do-well sort. If your 
home stands within thirty feet of a frame 
dwelling, insurance men will tell you that that 
greatly increases the fire risk. If you are fre- 
quently in the proximity of and on good terms 
with fellows of unstable character, it greatly 
increases your moral risk.” 


A True Story 

In discussing this subject I often tell them 
the true story of a friend of mine who wanted 
a young man of about twenty for a good 
position in his office, and was unable to decide 
between two candidates who seemed equally 
worthy. He talked the matter over with me 
one day in my office, left me and went down 
the street. [ saw him again only a few 
minutes later. He smiled significantly, and 
said, “Well, I’ve made my choice.” 

“You have!” said I. “How did you decide ?’ 


“I saw A. going into the ...... poolroom 
with a pretty loud bunch just a few minutes 
ago,” he replied. “That eliminates him. B. is 


my man!” 

I touch very lightly upon drinking and vice, 
merely remarking that no man who hopes to 
be a respected and successful citizen can afford 
to contaminate himself with either. 

“By following these principles carefully,” | 
go on, “you will grow up clean and healthy 
in body and mind, you will be business-like, 
your daily life will be systematic, and you will 
earn the respect of the commercial world.” 

This presentation of the business aspect of 
morality often impresses boys whom mere 
abstract admonitions to “be good” do not seem 
to reach. Parents themselves have told me 
this. 

(To be concluded) 
Insure In Your Own Company 

There is a distinct advantage in a life insur- 
ance agent carrying a policy in his own com- 
pany. First, for the protection that it affords 
his family, and, secondly, for the added moral 
weight which the known fact that he is prac- 
ticing what he preaches gives to his canvass. 
There is no doubt about the fact that the agent 
can use his policy in his own company to great 
advantage in his regular canvass. The agent 
speaks of his belief in life insurance, points 
out that every man should carry as much as he 
is financially able, and he should back up these 
arguments by showing the policy that he carries. 

Agents have found that many prospects are 
interested in closely examining a policy. Some 
may be more or less curious about the agent’s 
personal affairs, and the information that can be 
found in the application is more or less inter- 
esting to them. Often the exhibiting of a policy 
in this manner is the beginning of the prospect 
and the agent getting on a friendly basis, and 
the remainder of the interview goes along 
smoothly.—Provident Review. 


THE SPECTATOR 


LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 
THE ROUND TABLE 


Short Stories of Interest and Value to 
Managers 'and Agents 


PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Selling Life Insurance Offers Opportunities for Use 
of Latent Powers 

A few years ago a young man was serving 
as teller in a large trust company of a big 
city in the Middle West. His duties were 
purely routine—largely mechanical. He knew 
many of those who came to the bank, but the 
acquaintance was slight, and conversations 
were limited almost to monosyllables. The 
young man apparently was destined to handle 





checks and currency for a long time to come. 

A life insurance agency manager happened 
to do business with this trust company, how- 
ever, and he thought he saw a diamond in the 
rough in the teller, who had a good person- 
ality and seemed to possess other desirable 
qualities. He made an appointment, and 
talked to the young chap about the oppor- 
tunities of the life insurance business. The 
latter’s objection, of course, was that he had 
never done any selling work, that he didn't 
believe he was “cut out” for a life insurance 
agent, and so on. 

“Are you sure,” asked the manager, shrewdly, 
“that you were ‘cut out’ for a bank teller?” 

The young man admitted that he aspired to 
better things, and finally was persuaded to 
give the proposition a trial. He began by 
working after hours, and under the expert 
tutelage of the manager developed into a first- 
class solicitor. In a few years he was making 
more money than the officers of the trust com- 
pany he had left. 

This is a typical life insurance experience: 
but the point which should be emphasized in 
this connection is not simply the money side 
of the change, but the advantage to the former 
bank clerk which grew out of his strengthened 
personality. As an employee of the trust com- 
pany, he was diffident, found it hard to meet 
people, and did not have confidence in his own 
ability to get out in the world and make good. 
As a matter of fact, he was undeveloped in 
many respects, and the work which he did in 
selling life insurance taught him a lot and gave 
him the confidence and the ability to get re- 
sults that he did not dream he possessed. 

Agency managers, in seeking new material, 
should bear in mind this important feature, 
and should show the men whom they are en- 
deavoring to influence that they will not only 
have an opportunity to make more of them- 
selves in a financial way, but that they will 
grow into bigger and better men by developing 
the latent powers which many of them would 
never make use of otherwise. 


GETTING Over A Harn OpstTACLE 


A successful producer called recently on one 
of his policyholders, whom he regarded as 
about ripe for some additional insurance. 
Parenthetically, it should be remarked that 
the agent who does not keep in touch with 
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those whom he has insured should not grumble 
if they buy their next policies somewhere else. 

He found that the assured, who had been 
making a large income, had recently under- 
taken a new project, which required consider- 
able capital. The prospect explained that 
while he planned to carry additional insurance 
he was not in a position to buy, because he 
needed all of the money he could get hold of 
to promote his new business. 

“Until I get this on a paying basis,” he 
added, “I shan’t be in the market for life in- 
surance.” 

“Will the work you are doing now have a 
value in the future?” adroitly asked the life 
man. 

“Ves, certainly,” was the reply. “I am put- 
ting in capital and effort now that I hope to 
realize on later.” 

“Then if you live your present expenditure 
will prove profitable, and if you die it will be 
lost,” suggested the agent. “Doesn’t that in- 
dicate that you need insurance a little more 
now than you ever did?” 

“T hadn’t looked at it in that way,” admitted 
the business man. “Suppose you come around 
to the house this evening and talk it over.” 

The result was an analysis of the kind and 
amount of insurance already carried by the 
policyholder, a study of the probable time re- 
quired to make the new business a success, 
and a determination to buy ordinary insurance 
of sufficient amount to cover the new capital 
put into it, so that in case of death his estate 
would not suffer the shrinkage represented 
by the inevitable loss due to failure to com- 
plete the enterprise. 

There’s always a way to get around these 
apparently insuperable obstacles—if you really 
believe that your proposition can be of service 
to the other fellow. 


Hotpinc OrriceE EMPLOYEES 

While great stress is naturally laid on the 
work of the field men, those who get out and 
write the applications, every manager knows 
how valuable to him, to the agency and to the 
company. experienced and reliable employees 
are. He appreciates the fact that the office 
workers are the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water in his organization, and that 
they are performing a work which is not spec- 
tacular and is seldom so well paid for as the 
other character of effort. Consequently he 
feels that it is worth while to give attention 
to the matter of interesting these people and 
making their positions with him permanent. 

One life man has demonstrated his belief 
in his own business by applying a life insur- 
ance idea to the treatment of his office em- 
ployees. He has had an endowment policy is- 
sued on the life of each one for an amount 
equal to his or her annual salary. He is paying 
the premiums on these policies, so that in the 
event of death the family of the employee will 
get a substantial sum, while there is every 
incentive to continue in the employ of the 
agency in order to realize on the policy at 
maturity. 

The interesting thing about the whole plan, 
however, is that the manager is liberal enough 
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in his ideas to arrange that if the employee 
leaves his service he may either continue the 
policy himself or may take its cash value. In 
other words, instead of attempting to tie the 
employee to his service by providing a positive 
loss in the event of a resignation, he has shown 
his confidence in his employees by making it 
possible for them to quit and still take advan- 
tage of the scheme. Under the circumstances 
he believes that this appeal will be effective. 

This is a variation of the group insurance 
plan which seems especially adapted for use 
in life insurance offices, and in view of the 
undoubted value of the service of office em- 
ployees it might be well worth while for other 
agency heads to consider the possibility of in- 
creasing esprit de corps in this way. 


New York Life Payments and Premiums 


In the months of April, May and June of this 
year the New York Life paid to beneficiaries 
in death claims, cash values, dividends and an- 
nuities, $22,185,511. Of this amount, $256,429 was 
paid on 108 policies whose holders died in mili- 
tary service of the United States or its allies. 
A total of $7,382,022 went to the beneficiaries of 
2752 policyholders who died from one cause or 
another, and $14,803,489 went to 28,696 living 
policyholders. 

The principal causes of death were as follows: 
war, pneumonia, heart disease, consumption, 
cancers and tumors, Bright’s disease, apoplexy, 
accidents, and diseases of the arteries. The fol- 
lowing two tables give the deceaseds’ occupa- 
tions, amounts carried, age at death and the 
number of years the policies were in force: 


Deceaseds’ Occupations Lives Amount 
Military and naval (war)...... 108 $256,429 
Farmers and their employees... 238 527,978 
Mfrs. and their employees...... 53 ,014,998 
Merchants and their employees. 997 3,089,128 
Official and professional men... 348 1,075,790 
CADHAMBES << cceccsesce ce sieeccucs 20 105,096 
All other occupations......... 510 952,603 

ROE (occcesicsscteene moe nes 2,752 *$7,382,022 


* Included in above were 211 women insured 
for $357,564.10. Women are insured at the same 
rates aS men. 








Insur- 

Years Policies Were in Force Lives ance 
Died in 1st year of insurance... 120 $271,136 
Died in 2d year of insurance.... 143 399,319 
Died between 3 and 5 years..... 33 779,504 
Died between 5 and 10 years.... 369 1,135,023 
Died between 10 and 20 years... 1,293 3,468,670 
Died -after 20 Years... .cccccccs 497 1,328,370 
"BORED cis cccsicccaooncnceweceanioa eiasewes 
Insur- 

Age at Death Lives ance 
30 years of age and under...... 283 $486,878 
Between 30 and 46....6.0csccsec- 399 932,968 
Between 40 and G0. 6.056. cesscee 662 1,677,941 
Between 50 and 60.........:<000eee 716 2,050,435 
COCR AUN oars cence ces cxeocnncce 692 2,233,780 

. 

MROMDE acca rcccsaenTeuede eres 2,752 *$7,382,022 


*Included in above were 211 women insured 
for $357,564.10. 

During the same quarter of 1918, more than 
42,000 applications for new insurance were re- 
ceived, and 395,000 renewal premiums were paid. 


—Alfred W. Balch has been appointed assistant 
medical director of the Metropolitan Life of New 
York. Dr. Balch is a graduate of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School and has been with the company for some 
time. 
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(By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters) 


“Have just been rewriting my will. 1 sup- 
pose I have changed it a dozen times,” I said 
to a prospect one day. “By Jove!” he blurted 
out, “I ought to attend to that business myself. 
How do you go to work to draw it up? Whom 
make executor? What do you do 
about your debts?” Well, he was interested. 
From a dissertation on wills I switched to 
inheritance tax and cost of administration of 
estates, incidentally bringing in the benefits of 
life insurance, monthly income for wife, and 
lump sum payable to his wife in order to pay 
all expenses connected with the settling up of 
his affairs. He fell for it—why not? Isn’t it 
good stuff? Try the zl] argument, Eddie. 

Cut this out: 

He borrowed $1500 on his policies to put 
into a fine suburban home. At the time of 
making the loan the agent urged him to take 
a term policy for that amount, so in case of his 
death his full quota of insurance would be 
maintained. He demurred, but the agent 
worked him for over an hour—and failed. 
One week after he received his draft for the 
loan a burglar broke into his home, stole his 
money, and when he resisted, shot him through 
the heart, killing him instantly. Money gone— 
life gone. A five- or ten-year term policy 
would have saved the money, anyway. And 
perhaps if he had placed it he wouldn't have 
Great lesson. 


do you 


been so quick to resist. 
“Tam not satisied with the kind of insur- 
I am carrying, but it is 
When I turn my 
real estate I will consider some old line.” You 
wtll,eh? Well, maybe! And then maybe not! 
There are two parties to every insurance policy 
—the applicant and the company. may 
get ready (chances are you won't), but the 
company may say: 
Had pleurisy—Yes? Nothing doing! 
Hemorrhage—Yes? Nothing doing! 
Rheumatism—Yes? Nothing doing! 


ance (assessment) 


good enough for me now. 


You 


Discharge from the ear—Yes? Nothing 
doing! 

Mother died of consumption—Yes? Yes? 
No! No! 

Diabetes Melitis—Yes? No! No! 


You will get it, eh? Well, don’t 
foozle the thing. Get while the getting’s good. 
If you gain anything by waiting—wait! But 
you don’t, and you may lose your very last 


R. O. Tictros. 


And so on. 


chance. 


Midsummer Prospects 


Is business dull in your town? Are prospects 
searce? The answer is ‘‘No’”’ in both cases. 
The reason is that all of the men you have 
ever written for life insurance and all of the 
men that carry life insurance in this or any 
other company are now prospects for more in- 
surance. 

The reason for this is that the dollar does not 
go as far now as it did before the war. The 
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man with $1000 insurance bought on the pre- 
war basis has no more than $500 protection for 
his family, according to the purchasing power 
of the dollar to-day. 

he man who fixed up his insurance four or 
five years ago and made what he then thought to 
be adequate protection for his family will realize 
to-day, as it is called to his attention, that he 
has not half enough insurance to bring about 
the desired result. 

All the men who carry life insurance are good 
prospects. The best ones, however, are the 
ones that bought from you; you have sold them 
once and it will be easy to sell them again. The 
next best prospects are those with insurance in 
this company bought from some other repre- 
sentative of the company. 

The ‘Dog Days” may be a dull season from 
some standpoints, but you can make midsummer 
a period of prolific production by devoting your- 
self vigorously to a thorough and spirited can- 
vass of the old policyholders of the company. 

It will pay you to devote at least two weeks 
of hard work to your old policyholders.—Grit. 


Cases Where Business Insurance Would Be 
Useful 


Are you writing your share of business insur- 
ance? It is not at all necessary that you live 
in a large city to find prospects for this form of 
protection. The manufacturers in your par- 
ticular town, the merchants, the different part- 
nerships—many of these are not carrying busi- 
ness insurance simply because you have not 
pointed out its need to them. 

As with your other prospects, you will have to 
use care in selection. Determine whether “the 
shoe fits’’ before attempting to canvass a cor- 
poration. Not all need business insurance; 
for instance, one having a large amount of un- 
divided profits on hand and no employees of 
very special value to the business. Corporations 
which fall within any of the general classifica- 
tions herewith given may, however, be regarded 
as good prospects, because in each one the 
necessary “‘insurable interest’’ is present: 

(1) Established corporations which depend 
largely for their success upon the _ special 
talents or ability of one or two individuals. 

(2) Reputable corporations newly organized 
to market some special article and depending 
entirely for success upon the expert knowledge 
of some particular official. 

3) If a corporation wishes to extend iis 
plant, or has other use for new capital, the 
holders of the bonds or mortgages have an in- 
surable interest in the lives of any officials 
whose death might necessitate reorganization. 

(4) If one or two or a few individuals hold a 
large interest in a corporation, their death, with 
the consequent liquidation of their estates, 
might easily embarrass the concern for ready 
capital during the period of readjustment; 
therefore, the minority stockholders have an in- 
surable interest in the lives of these large 
holders. 

(5) If the financial position of a corporation 
makes necessary the issuance of more stock or 
the employment of other means to raise new 
capital, the stockholders or other creditors have 
an insurable interest in the lives of those re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the business. 

(6) The stockholders of a concern requiring 
reorganization may have a real insurable inter- 
est in the lives of new skilled officers to whom 
the reorganization is entrusted.—Points. 


Analyze Your Prospect 


This fellow simply must have his money 
where he can lay his hands on it. He wants to 
know that he can get it immediately. He is 
afraid to trust it in the hands of anybody else. 
Suppose big business men figured the same 
way. Do you think they would pay out good, 
round dollars for machinery and for raw ma- 
terials? No, they would want to keep their 
money. But the man who keeps his money 
prevents it from earning other money for him. 
The same sum that this man has in his savings 
account would secure life insurance protection 
for him amounting to a good many times the 
money. The dollar that isn’t used in some 
active, profitable way is always worth just one 
dollar and no more. This fellow belongs back 
in the Stone Age, when men lived in caves. 
There was no lending or borrowing then. 








TWISTING POLICIES 
An Evil Practice Which Agents Should Try 


to Eliminate 


Twisting policies is an evil which has long 
been practiced by irresponsible agents, whose 
only thoughts are to secure commissions. They 
care neither for their clients nor for the com- 
panies they represent, and by their actions in- 
jure the profession they are engaged in. For- 
tunately, this practice of twisting is no longer 
as flagrant as it used to be, yet occasionally 
one hears of it still being done. J. W. Jackson, 
manager of the Pacific Mutual in Chicago, has 
written the following article, in which he points 
out that neither the policyholder, company nor 
agent gains by twisting, for, although the latter 
makes in commissions, he loses in reputation 
and character, which qualities are his greatest 
business assets: 


One definition of a twister given by Mr. Web- 
ster is, ‘One who grossly exaggerates or who 
lies.” Everyone in the life insurance business 
who has built up a business has a property right 
to that business and he is just as much inter- 
ested in conserving that property as he would 
be in conserving any other property. In this 
line of endeavor, as well as in many other lines, 
abuses are known to exist, and it seems that 
two of the greatest evils in this business are 
known as ‘‘twisting’’ policies and rebating pre- 
miums on new business. Each life underwriters’ 
association in the land has been working for 
years to eradicate these evils, or at least to 
ameliorate them. Laws have been enacted in 
various States and in many instances they have 
proven to be efficacious. 

There is no question that twisting a policy 
from one company to another is an evil which 
should be stamped out. It works an injury to 
the insured, to the company and to the agent 
who has made this his life work. To an agent 
who has no conscientious scruples about this 
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subject and has no renewal interest in the busi- 
ness, the subject is one which admits of lati- 
tude. He can go along with his nefarious work 
feeling that he is actually doing a good service 
for the insured to make him discontinue the 
policy which he has been carrying for a shorter 
or longer time and take one with him. At the 
bottom of his heart, however, he knows he is 
doing a wrong thing. 

A case has recently come to my attention 
where a man at age 40 had effected an insurance 
for $10,000 on the 10-payment life plan and had 
paid five years. The premium was about $650 
per annum. He was pleased with his company 
and with his policy and was able to pay that 
premium. An agent approached him, ascer- 
tained what he was carrying and put the follow- 
ing proposition up to him. He was then 45 
years of age. He stated that he could take a 
paid-up policy for $5000, and for about $590 per 
annum he could give him a new policy on the 
whole life plan for $15,000 and save him between 
$60 and $75 in cash each year and showing him 
that he could have in the event of his death 
$20,000 of insurance for his family instead of 
$10,000, and for less money. This man did not 
stop to think that the company with which he 
had been dealing for the five years preceding 
would have made the change for him and saved 
him money. This agent did not inform him to 
that effect, and the agency knew nothing about 
the policy having been twisted until the next 
premium fell due and was advised of his action. 
In the meantime, the twister had gotten his 
commission on $15,000 of insurance and cared 
nothing for the company of for the policyholder. 

Another case in point is where a man at age 
30 had a $10,000 policy on the 20-year endowment 
plan at a premium of about $500 per annum and 
he had carried it for ten years. He was shown 
that if he would take the extended insurance 
value on that policy he would have $10,000 of 
insurance for the next ten years without further 
payment and pretty nearly all the money he had 
paid awaiting him at the end of the time. He 
was shown that the premiums which he had 
been paying, say $500, at age 40, his new age, 
would pay for $10,000 on the 20-payment life plan 
and with $100 to spare. This man decided that 
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this was a good business proposition and took 
the insurance with the agent, who made his 
commission, and company No. 1 was cut out of 
its premium and the agent who had a renewal 
interest in that policy was cut out of his re- 
newals. 

Another case is where a man had a policy on 
the 20-year endowment plan and had carried it 
for eight years. He was 27 years old. His 
policy was for $10,000. At the end of that time 
he needed money and borrowed $3000 on this 
policy, on which there was interest of $180 a 
year to be paid. The twister, after ascertaining 
this fact, showed him that he really had only 
$7000 of ingurance, for which he was paying 
nearly $500 a year less the dividend, and in addi- 
tion to that he was paying $180 interest. When 
his ninth premium fell due and he failed to pay 
it, it was ascertained that this man had been 
shown where he could cancel his original policy, 
relieve himself of the interest, and for less 
money could get $15,000 on the 20-payment life 
basis. When told that his own company, if h¢ 
had mentioned it, would have been glad to have 
made the change for him, he simply stated that 
he had not thought of it in that light, but that 
this party who wrote him had placed it befor: 
him as a purely business proposition, and, inas- 
much as it appeared to be a good proposition. 
he decided to take it. 

The evils of twisting are done before th 


agency or the company with which a party is, 


insured knows anything about it. In many in- 
stances, they know it only after the transaction 
has been made and he is not able to pay th: 
premiums on the new policy and keep up th: 
old one. The solicitor who is guilty of this kind 
of business is in a class by himself, and that 
class is a very low one. 

Several of the best companies are incorporat- 
ing in their applications questions as to whether 
the insurance applied for is to replace insur- 
ance in any other company, which will unques- 
tionably result in detecting some cases of twist- 
ing. 

The life underwriters’ associations throughout 
the country are endeavoring to elevate our busi- 
ness to a higher ethical standard, and I believe 
are meeting with success. 
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WANTED 


By an old, established Life Insurance Company 


TWO AGENCY SUPERVISORS 


under direct Home Office contracts 


The men we employ must be able to prove 
by past achievements that they are good 


They must be able to appoint agents and 
not only tell them how insurance is sold but 


Salary of $3,000 and expenses, but it will not 
remain at that figure after results prove that 


“OPPORTUNITY” 
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developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the’ Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

_ The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
ffound than the large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WIL.L created 


by farm loan investments, 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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GOOD INSURANCE RISKS 


Value of Developing the Character and 
Friendship of Young Men Shown 


YOUTH A PLASTIC AGE 


Then Favorable Impressions, Which May Later 
React to the Benefit of Producers, Are Made 
By A. S. GLovER 
(Continued from previous Life Section) 
After presenting the points referred to in 
the previous instalment, I lead up easily to the 
subject of insurance, showing them how atten- 
tion to the principles I have enumerated will 
make their business very attractive to the in- 
surance companies. I add that the man who is 
regarded as a highly desirable risk by the in- 
surance companies is apt to be a sound, clear- 
headed business man, respected by everyone 
in the community. I explain to them (what 
not everyone knows) that the insurance people 
have secret means of finding out all about a 
man’s moral character, whether he pays his 

bills, and so on. 

I impress upon them the prime importance 
of beginning the saving habit at a very early 
age; and this leads to the assertion that there 
is no better nor surer way of saving than by 
taking out the right kind of an insurance pol- 
icy. I assert that such a policy becomes a 
tangible asset the minute it is written for any 
young man. It gives him more confidence in 
and respect for himself. Business men who 
learn of it will say at once, “That boy is start- 
ing right. It will pay to keep an eye on him.” 

I inform them that after two years they can 
begin borrowing money on their policies. I 
warn them solemnly against the evils of care- 
less borrowing, but, admitting that there are 
times when a loan becomes necessary, I prom- 
ise them that if, upon investigation, we are 
convinced that a young man needs the money 
for legitimate use in his business, we stand 
ready to help him to the limit of our ability. 

I tell them that there are now in our city 
prominent merchants and captains of industry 
to whom I sold their first insurance policies 
years ago, and many of whom [ had the pleas- 
ure of assisting towards getting a start in life 
by loans on their insurance policies. Some 
of these men now carry $50,000 to $100,000 
worth of insurance with us. If I happen to 
know that the boy to whom I am speaking 
knows one of these men well, and know also 
that the client will not object, I mention his 
name. 

INTERVIEWS IMPRESSIVE 

Most boys are interested and impressed by 

these interviews. Not infrequently they vol- 


untarily come back for another talk. A large 
majority of those whose attention I am thus 
able to gain early in life eventually become 
policyholders with us. 

I mean what I say when I tell them that 
their policies become tangible assets as soon 
as they are issued. The insurance companies 
will not loan money on them, of course, until 
they are two years old; but I can name a num- 
ber of our citizens who have financed the 
schooling of various boys, or loaned them 
money to start a little business—loaned them 
far more than the loan value of their policy as 
the company rates it—and simply taken their 
policy as collateral. I’ve done it myself. 

I remember a bey in his latter teens who 
was at work, but who wanted very, very much 
to get a little more education. He knew that 
with its aid he could prepare himself for far 
more responsible and more lucrative positions 
than he could every hope to hold as he was. 
His parents, neither of whom had had much 
education themselves, either could not or 
would not help him, but, on the contrary, dis- 
couraged him. This was one case in which 
I was sure that the child had better judgment 
than the parents. A boy who so keenly feels 
the need of an education is generally a pretty 
good sort to tie to. I wrote an insurance 
policy for him, took it as collateral, and ad- 
vanced him the money needed to complete his 
schooling. Of course he paid it back; is now a 
large policyholder with us and, quite naturally, 
one of our strongest boosters. 

From a business standpoint my action repre- 
sented good policy. I simply made him a 
better insurance risk, and enabled him to carry 
a larger line of insurance than he could have 
done on a smaller salary; and at the same 
time I had the gratifying opportunity of assist- 
ing a worthy young fellow towards success. 


HELPING THE YOUTH 


If a boy wishes to start an insurance policy 
—say one written on the twenty-endowment 
plan—before he is old enough to have ac- 
quired mature judgment as to such matters 
I inquire into his circumstances as delicately 
yet as closely as possible, and try to be sure 
that he does not assume an obligation too 
large for him to carry comfortably. I don’t 
want to defeat my own missionary work right 
at the start, and I don’t want to incur the 
danger of having him think that my moral 
training was given him only for the purpose of 
squeezing every cent out of him that I could 
possibly get. The commissions, by the way, 
aren't the only good that an insurance agent 
gets out of such work. Any man, insurance 
agent or otherwise, who loves our good, red- 
blooded American boys, will take pleasure, as 


I do, in doing his bit towards molding ‘those 
ager, receptive minds of theirs and in helping 
them towards success. 

But our work does not stop with the boys. 
We try to keep a personal eye upon the young 
man after he becomes a policyholder; don’t 
just forget him immediately after the policy 
is written, and recall him only once a year 
when his premium falls due. 

We endeavor to train our solicitors in some- 
what the same methods that I use myself; but 
it cannot be expected that they will be as suc- 
cessful in those methods as one who has had 
twenty-five years’ experience. I like to have 
a personal interview, therefore, with every 
young fellow who becomes a policyholder of 
ours—no matter whether he is one of the boys 
whom I once lectured or not. I want to look 
him in the eye and size him up, and judge, if 
I can, to some extent, what we are to expect 
from him. It pleases most of them, too, to talk 
directly to the boss, and get a few words of 
advice and encouragement from him, if needed. 

Thereafter we keep tab on him. If we think 
that his improved circumstances justify an in- 
crease in his line of insurance we go after 
him. If, on the other hand, he appears a bit 
shaky, we investigate to see whether there is 
anything we can do to help him. 

If one of our young policyholders shows a 
tendency to be slow in the payment of his 
premiums, I endeavor to arrange an interview 
with him, if possible. I strive to draw him 
out, and learn whether or not he is just a little 
careless in money matters. If he is, I gradu- 
ally switch the conversation around to my old 
lecture on promptness. If I find, however, 
that he is striving to build up a business, or is 
unavoidably hard up, I am willing to try him 
out with a small loan, provided his policy is old 
enough. If he pays that back promptly we are 
glad to let him have more at another time. 

There have been exceptional cases when I 
went still farther. There have been young 
men with whom I was well acquainted, whose 
growth I had watched, whose worth and possi- 
bilities I knew well, to whom I have advanced 
money out of my own pocket, much more than 
the loan value of their policies. I regarded 
them as good investments; and the cases 
which have not paid me excellent returns have 
been very, very rare. 


LoANS ON POLICIES 


As an illustration of such a case I may 
mention a young man who, several years ago, 
carried a small line of insurance with us, and 
who was employed in the office of a large 
manufacturing concern in our city. He had 
undoubted ability and talent for that particular 
business, and in addition to these he was pos- 
sessed of unflagging energy, interest in and 
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loyalty to his company. As he rose higher in 
the office he increased his line of insurance 
with us until he was carrying $10,000. Soon 
after reaching this figure the opportunity of 
his life came. 

A smaller but growing concern had been 
watching his progress. They were in need of 
an executive, as well as some additional capi- 
tal. They offered their presidency to this 
young man on condition that he buy $5000 
worth of their treasury stock. As he had 
started with nothing, and had had some rather 
heavy obligations to carry, he was totally un- 
able to produce this sum of cash. He owned 
no real estate nor other collateral of any great 
value. 

“T feel that I just can’t lose this oppor- 
tunity!” he exclaimed to me one day, while 
asking advice on the subject. “It certainly 
means a lot to me, but I am apparently up 
against a stone wall.” 

I pondered the matter deeply. The cash 
value of his policies, as the company would 
figure them, was only $500. But I had been 
observing this boy for a long time. I knew 
his ability, his energy and his efficiency. I 
knew that if given a chance he would make a 
success, both of himself and of his company. 

“Assign your insurance policies to me as 
collateral and I’ll advance you the money,” I 
said, at length. 

Well, he became president of the company, 
and he is still its president. He now carries 
$50,000 worth of insurance with us, and the 
warmth of his feeling towards us maybe 
faintly imagined. 

I was not doing a charitable nor a Quixotic 
act for this young man. I was pursuing a 
sound business policy. I made him a better 
insurance risk, and made it possible for him 
to give me more business, which he was pretty 
sure to do when the opportunity came. 

Incidentally, I may mention that boys and 
young men are not the only clients we secure 
as a result of such work as I have described. 

It seems to me that the insurance man has 
opportunities, such as come to few other men 
in the commercial world, of conferring joy, 
assistance and relief upon people who stand in 
dire need of those commodities, and at the 
time when their need is sorest, while at the 
same time he is doing a bit of business for 
himself. That’s one good reason why I like 
being an insurance agent. 


Liberty Bonds and Life Insurance 


Prospect: ‘‘No life insurance to-day. I have 
bought a Liberty Bond of $1000 and it has taken 
all my ready funds. Yes; I bought it in re- 
sponse to a patriotic impulse, not because I 
needed the investment, but I have it now, and 
you will admit that a Liberty Bond is good life 
insurance.” 

Agent: ‘I congratulate you. No one can 
deny that your bond is protection of the high- 
est class. But it isn’t enough. Why not double 
it? You get $42.50 interest each year, and at 
your age of thirty-five that would more than 
double your protection—would, in fact, give you 
$1500 insurance on the ordinary life plan. In 
addition to that your yearly dividends, taken in 
the form of paid-up additions, will give you 
constantly increasing protection, adding in the 
first year no less than $18 of fully paid life in- 
surance, or forty-three per cent of the pre- 
mium.’’—Points. 
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Here’s something rich and juicy: 
“Tf you think you are beaten, you are; 
If you think you dare not, you don’t; 
If you'd like to win, but you think you can’t, 
It’s almost a cinch you won't; 
If you think you'll lose, you’re lost; 
For out in the world we find 
Success begins with a fellow’s will, 
It’s all in the state of mind. 


“Tf you think you're outclassed, you are; 
You’ve got to think high to rise, 

You've got to be sure of yourself before 
You can ever win a prize. 

Life’s battles don’t always go 
To the stronger or faster man; 

But soon or late the man who wins 
Is the man who thinks he can.” 


Now, you faint-hearted chap, commit these 
lines to memory and just the minute you begin 
to slip, recite them out loud. 

“See that dejected, seedy, worried fellow 
dragging himself along the sidewalk like a 
whipped dog—well, he’s an extinct volcano— 
no fire. Years ago he was active making him- 
self heard and fe/t in the community where he 
lived. He sold a lot of insurarice, made con- 
siderable money, but spent it as fast as it came 
in. Now he is a burned-out cinder—so much 
dead lava. A notable fact about his career is 
he never read an insurance magazine, never 
attended an underwriters’ meeting, and spent 
each year a little more than he made.” How 
would you feel, Eddie, if some day some man 
should say this of you? When you reach the 
season of the sere and yellow, let no one say, 
“There goes an extinct volcano.” Let no one 
say, “Poor devil, he is just barely existing—a 
miserable failure—just dead lava.” No! We 
want nothing like that. Well, then, save 
while you earn, and keep the fire burning while 
a single breath is left in your body. What I 
want recorded of you, my son, is something 
like this: “That nicely dressed gentleman we 
just met is eighty years old. You wouldn’t be- 
lieve it. See how brisk he seems—how much 
pep (I like that word pep—short for pepper) 
he has—he is a great success. They tell me he 
owns a farm and a city home and is well fixed. 
His gray hairs are no bar to his success. That 
‘boy’ has fire. When he comes in contact with 
others he ignites them—he will never be a 
burned-out cinder.” Be wise, Clarence— 
save and stoke. 

He had paid a year and three-quarters on 
his policy and decided to drop it. I showed 
him that the payment of another quarter would 
give him a good cash value, while if he stopped 
with no more payments made the policy would 
be worth nothing. He paid the quarter.. Dur- 
ing the ensuing three months he was taken 
sick and came near dying. After he got well 
money wouldn’t buy that policy—no, sir! You 
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see he knew then that he was very mortal— 
and that perhaps sooner than he expected the 
worms might banquet on his body. Do you 
know that a sharp pain. anywhere in a fellow’s 
anatomy is one of the best stubborn will 
breakers. Try it just after one of your tough 
prospects has typhoid fever or acute indiges- 
tion—or an accident. Stick a pin here. 

He was building a porch on my house, the 
contractor. Employed a large force of men. 
I politely asked him how he would leave the 
widow if Father Time caught him with his 
scythe. ‘Now, look here!” he fired up. “You 
can’t sell me any insurance. I don’t need it. 
I never believed in it. I don’t want any, and 
no one could sell me a dollar!” Gee whilikins! 
thought I, small chance there. O, I don’t 
know! ‘Can I see you for fifteen minutes next 
Tuesday evening at eight o’clock at your 
home?” I asked. ‘‘O, yes, you can see me any 
time; but you can’t sell me any insurance,” he 
flung back. “Thank you, I will be there.” 
Found him sprinkling the lawn. I said “Good 
evening, Mr. R.” He made no reply, but in 
a moment blurted out, “What will it cost me 
for $10,000 life insurance?” “Are you ill?” I 
asked. “Not on your life, but one of my best 
men fell out of a fourth-story window to-day, 
striking on his head on the stone sidewalk 
below. I stood over him and saw him die. 
Come on in the house. I have changed my 
mind; you can write some insurance for me.” 
Here’s the lesson: Jnsist on an appointment 
even though the case may seem hopeless. You 
can never tell what natural and other forces 
are allied on your side—esrternals change in- 
ternals—circumstances alter cases. “The dif- 
ference between a man and a mule, the man 
will change his mind,” says our good Josh 
Billings. R. O. Tictos. 


Soldiers’ After-War Life Insurance 


Most naturally, the attention of everyone is 
centered just now on war-time protection. And 
it is well. We should not forget, however, that 
large numbers of the men wil return to civil 
life and then require life insurance for years 
and years to come; and thus the matter of hold- 
ing to the insurance they already have is a 
serious one to all who respond to their coun- 
try’s call. 

Of course, the Government soldiers’ and sail- 
ors’ insurance may be continued after the war 
by converting to some one of the standard old- 
line forms and paying the correspondingly 
higher rate therefor. Such policies will be at 
the insured’s then age, and the limited pay 
forms will require the full twenty, fifteen or ten 
payments to be made. Large numbers of the 
men now have limited pay policies upon which 
five to ten or more payments have already been 
paid. These will all save money to keep and 
mature their company policy, and in addition it 
will become paid up sooner. There are also 
certain advantages in dealing direct with your 
company. 

With such a plan as most companies are 
operating, under which at the worst all moneys 
paid will be refunded and thus no actual loss 
will be sustained; with the probabilities all so 
largely in the insured’s favor, it is clearly to 
the advantage of practically all who now have 
policies to continue them, especially since the 
companies will find a way for them to do so.— 
The Line. 


—Former Banking and Insurance Commissioner 
George M. LaMonte of New Jersey has been named 
a director of The Prudential by Chancellor Walker. 
Mr, LaMonte, who succeeds the late Edwin A. 
Stevens, will serve for three years. He is a policy- 
holder, but not a_ stockholder, 
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INSURANCE FOR NURSES 


Life Policies Form the Best Kind of In- 
vestment They Can Purchase 








NECESSITATE THRIFT 





Amounts Going to Beneficiaries Are Far in Excess 
of the Ordinary Savings Bank Accounts 
BY DR. HENRY W. COOK, 
Medical Director of the Northwestern National 
Life. 

Women have in such comparatively recent 
times become independent wage-earners in any 
considerable number that the readjustment of 
their relationship to economic conditions has 
not become finally established to meet properly 
this new condition. History views women as 
dependents, and until recently they have as a 
class occupied this position, economically speak- 
ing. The majority of women will always re- 
main financially dependent, but the minority of 
self-supporting and financially independent 
women is growing so rapidly at this time that 
pessimists or enthusiasts (depending on your 
point of view) have thought that a complete 
revolution was impending in the financial rela- 
tionship of men and women. This is, of course, 
not to be considered seriously. The imperative 
instinets of nature will persist and prevail in 
spite of individual variation in temperament or 
transient economic conditions. 

Allowing for the exceptional variation from 
normal type, women are not wage-earners from 
choice, but from necessity. Women are nor- 
mally and naturally unselfish, and most cer- 
tainly the wage-earner of choice, who denies 
herself the life of higher ideals of self-sacrifice, 
pain and ministration, with its infinitely greater 
happiness, for the material one of better 
clothes, more leisure and gayety, does not pre- 
dominate. 

Improved economic conditions permitting men 
to marry earlier in life and with sufficient re- 
turn for their labor to support a normal-sized 
family decently, which the young man and 
laboring man cannot do to-day, a higher ethical 
outlook beyond the material restriction of 
selfishness on the part of both men and women, 
and finally sufficient protection carried by the 
married man to insure his wife and daughters 
against want in event of his death, will remove 
the necessity for the woman wage-earner, and 
with the necessity will go the supply. In fine, 
a higher moral plane, a more equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth, with better provision for de- 
pendents, will decrease the number of wage- 
earning women. Thus the day must come when 
even the minority will resume their normal life 
and be restored to their natural rights and pos- 
sibilities. 

NECESSITY FOR INSURANCE 

From the fact that a much larger number of 
women would now be wage-earners if the hus- 
band and father had not provided against this 
necessity by a sufficient life insurance, and that 
many widows and single women are working 
now because there was no life insurance or too 
small an amount, it is but natural that self-sup- 
porting women should think first of life insur- 
ance as an investment for themselves, and as a 
protection for anyone else who is dependent 
upon their efforts. Women should be the most 
ardent enthusiasts and supporters of life in- 
surance, as the majority of women who are de- 
pending now from day to day upon the efforts of 
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a man for the necessities and luxuries of life 
are guarded from a life of hardship in event of 
the death of husband or father only by virtue of 
his life insurance. 

The entrance of women into active participa- 
tion in the material struggle for existence, 
without the combativeness of the sterner sex 
and all the natural trustfulness of their own, 
and lacking the experience of long contact with 
the outside world, makes them an easy prey to 
the scheming adventurer. They are an even 
easier mark than professional men, of whom 
doctors and ministers are the most gullible, as 
you would appreciate did you receive the daily 
mail of a physician, loaded as it is with pro- 
posals of a variety of schemes which pose as in- 
vestments, but are in reality but get-rich-quick 
hopes of unprincipled financial quacks. 

The change from a life of dependence to that 
of an income earner involves new duties and 
new obligations for which few women are 
fitted. It is the life problem of every working 
man to so apportion his income that it will care 
for present expenditures and make proper pro- 
vision to meet every possible contingency of the 
present and the certainties of later life and ulti- 
death, and to do this wisely and con- 
sistently requires all his energy and experience; 
in fact, to do it successfully is beyond the 
ability of most men. It is a serious problem 
for all, and particularly a serious problem for 
women, for several reasons aside from the 
natural handicap of temperament and lack of 
training. The returns for women’s labor are 
much smaller than for similar service per- 
formed by men; the length of a woman’s earning 
capacity is ten or twenty years shorter than that 
of men—women over forty-five find it increas- 
ingly difficult to find lucrative employment; and 
finally, as a purely physical question, women are 
not as well constituted to meet and overcome the 
demands of day-in and day-out routine. 
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PROTECTING HER DEPENDENTS 

The average income-earning woman has, 
therefore,a complex problem before her as to the 
proper disposal of the returns of her labor. For 
the woman who has in addition to herself some- 
one else for whom she makes financial pro- 
vision or to whose living, training or education 
she contributes, there is but one form of invest- 
ment possible, and that is life insurance. If 
she contributes to the support of parent, child, 
sister or brother she must realize that her death 
would to the extent of that contribution, small 
or great, be a deprivation. 

Life insurance immediately for a small yearly 
payment permits her to provide an absolute 
guaranty, in case of her death, of a continued 
income to that dependent for life or ten or 
twenty years, as she may desire. Therefore, the 
woman, as well as the man, who is not working 
for herself alone must buy life insurance. There 
is no logic in a growing bank account or a saving 
of any kind intended to finally provide a suffi- 
cient capital to earn a living for her dependent. 
The need of the dependent is not in the future 
more than in the present, usually not nearly so 
much: by the time the bank account is suffi- 
ciently large to provide a sufficient interest re- 
turn, the child or sister or brother will be grown 
and the parent probably dead. To take a con- 
crete example: Suppose a woman twenty-five 
years of age has a small sister or brother de- 
pendent upon her; suppose she can save $180 a 
year above her expenses, and is putting this 
much aside to build up a capital. If she con- 
tinues the saving twenty years she has, at com- 
pound interest, only $4981, which would yield an 
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income at 5 per cent of $249. If she died within 
the first five years the capital would amount to 
less than $984, with an annual income of 49.20; 
within ten years, a capital less than $2125, with 
an income of $106.25 annually. By the time, 
therefore, that she had collected a possible in- 
come of $249 the brother would be self-support- 
ing and the sister self-supporting or married. 
Her early death would leave them destitute. 
Now, suppose that instead of putting that $180 in 
the bank she had bought a life insurance policy. 
If she had died within a week after getting the 
policy, or any time thereafter, the company 
would send the beneficiary $500 a year in a lump 
sum once a year or in instalments every month, 
as she might select. Now, if she lives and con- 
tinues a similar payment annually, when she 
reaches sixty no further payments are neces- 
sary, and throughout the balance of her life, 
even if she lives over one hundred, the company 
sends her $500 a year. No other investment 
combines these possibilities. 

The average working woman plans and intends 
to save a certain proportion of Her income, look- 
ing towards the accumulation of a competence 
or against the hazard of the proverbial rainy 
day. The average monthly income of the work- 
ing woman varies between $50 and $150, ex- 
cluding on the one side the factory girl and the 
servant class, who earn on an average $25 a 
month or less, and on the other hand the pro- 
fessional woman—lawyer, doctor, etc.—or the 
exceptional woman, who conducts her own busi- 
ness enterprise successfully; these may earn 
$5000 and up. The former—the $25 group—are 
either not acceptable for old-line business or 
are unable to afford it. They must content 
themselves with industrial insurance, but are 
usually so improvident that they make no pro- 
vision whatever for old age or sickness, and so 
fall upon the charitable institutions of the com- 
munity. 

INCOMES OF NURSES 


The income of the trained nurse comes within 
the limits of the average working woman’s in- 
come, rarely being less than $50, exclusive of 
board and lodging, and not often above $150 in 
institutional work; perhaps averaging $75 to $90 
in private practice. 

It is rare that 50 per cent of an income can be 
put aside in a saving fund. One-third or one- 
fourth would be nearer the possible figure. The 
average nurse could then hope to save and 
accumulate at the rate of about $25 a month, or 
$300 a year, subject to a variation, of course, of 
from $150 to $500 a year. 

During the first one or two earning years 
there are exceptional expenses connected with 
the purchase of equipment, the establishment of 
permanent quarters, room furnishings, etc., and 
in practice it would be most exceptional not to 
have a number of unemployed weeks. Let us 
assume that she has been unusually fortunate 
and provident, and at the end of the first year’s 
work has $300 in the bank. There will then 
occur to her several possible dispositions which 
she might make of this saving, and in addition 
numerous other schemes will be brought to her 
attention by personal interviews or advertising 
matter which I mentioned before, and which are 
actually fraudulent or so highly speculative that 
they are beyond the means of any except the 
wealthy, to whom the loss of a few hundreds 
would make no difference. 

To be Concluded. 


—A sure preventative of remorse is the purchase 
of War Savings Stamps in liberal quantities. Then 
you’ll never have cause to be sorry you didn’t. 
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PASSING UP PROSPECTS 


Best for Agents to Be Persistent with 
Stubborn Individuals 


CUMULATIVE EFFORT COUNTS 








Often Business Men Change Their Minds After 
First Absolutely Refusing to Take a Policy 


Every solicitor could go through his file of 
prospect cards and evolve a good and complete 
reason why he should not call on them at that 
particular time. In other words, there is 
always an excuse for “passing up” a particular 
prospect, based on the situation as it was de- 
veloped at the time of the last call. 

But every live solicitor also knows that there 
is no telling just when the influence of the 
effort which has been extended will prevail, 
nor when the prospect will decide of his own 
accord that he needs insurance, nor when con- 
ditions may change so as to make it easier 
to write him than before. Hence the only safe 
and the only successful plan is to keep after 
them—not aggressively, not offensively, but 
persistently, confidently, intelligently. 

It is the natural thing for a prospect to 
resist the solicitation of a life insurance agent. 
The average successful man—and it is suc- 
cesses who are most worth soliciting—is called 
on by dozens of salesmen in as many differ- 
ent lines. If he yielded to everyone he 
wouldn’t have money enough left to do busi- 
ness with. He must refuse most of them, of 
necessity, and.therefore he develops a general 
attitude of resistance to the arguments of the 
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solicitor. Hence a prompt and unqualified 
turn-down, which might be interpreted as 
meaning that the prospect should be crossed 
off the list permanently, means absolutely 
nothing in reality, except that the agent has 
not succeeded in getting past “the first line of 
trenches.” 

When this is accomplished, and the prospect 
really permits himself to consider seriously the 
proposition of the agent, an application is al- 
most the inevitable result. Therefore, it is ob- 
viously good business to keep the fire trained 
on the enemy, because one of these days op- 
position is going to be broken down as the 
result of the cumulative effort which has been 
applied. 

A rather graphic evidence of this was given 
recently when a solicitor called on a manu- 
facturer who had been on his list for several 
years. He had seen him at irregular intervals, 
usually when he happened to be in his neigh- 
borhood on other business. He believed that 
the prospect ought to have insurance; but the 
latter was obdurate and refused to go into 
the question, putting him off on each call with 
the statement that there was no use talking to 
him, that it would be a waste of the time of 
both of them. 

On this occasion the agent called largely as 
a matter of habit and routine, believing always 
in keeping his prospects alive by an occasional 
visit, no matter how remote the development 
of business might seem. After meeting the 
manufacturer, he said, without any prelimi- 
naries, that he hoped he had decided that the 
time had come when he should take out a 
policy commensurate with his requirements. 
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“Yes, I have,” was the unexpected reply. 
“IT want about $20,000.” 

The interesting thing about this was that 
the prospect was in good health, passed a fine 
examination, and paid his premiums promptly. 
The explanation, given long afterwards to the 
agent, was that the manufacturer had just 
helped to wind up the estate of a friend who 
had apparently been prosperous but had left 
next to nothing on account of sudden business 
reverses. That determined him in favor of 
taking no further chances, but getting protec- 
tion. He was sold when the agent called. 





Do Something 


Do something! Methuselah lived to be nine 
hundred years old, but little else about him ever 
got into print. This is the day of results and 
achievements, and if you want to get into the 
limelight in your community with your com- 
pany, with the members of your agency force, 
do things. 

No greater change has come over a class of 
men than over life insurance salesmen. The 
modern, up-to-date life insurance salesman is 
as different from his brother of twenty-five 
years ago as daylight is from darkness. The 
insurance salesman of the future will be in his 
community a professional man of standing with 
a regular clientage, deserving and receiving 
confidence from his patrons. He will not be a 
transient man, but a prominent business man 
who puts energy and system into his work. 

Many life insurance men are like minors— 
they live upon hope and expectation, but exer- 
cising these faculties does not help your bank 
balance. It is systemized work, diplomacy, en- 
thusiasm and determination to succeed which 
brooks and overcomes all difficulties —H. B. 
Hill. 


—If you can’t “‘go across,” then ‘‘come across.” 
War Savings Stamps show the way to every loyal inan, 
woman and child. Be a soldier, not a slacker 
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By an old, established Life Insurance Company 


TWO AGENCY SUPERVISORS 


under direct Home Office contracts 


The men we employ must be able to prove 
by past achievements that they are good 


They must be able to appoint agents and 
not only tell them how insurance is sold but 


Salary of $3,000 and expenses, but it will not 
remain at that figure after results prove that 
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developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. ‘ 

_ The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 


THE REAR GUARD 


‘| ~e No more virile and effi- 
\a cient body of men can be 
/ EA found than the _ large 


army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan investments, 

















ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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An Astral Flight and Its Lesson* 
By THEODORE J. VENN 


1 am in the Spirit World. I have no distinct 
recollection as to my disembodiment—merely 
a vague consciousness that it has but recently 
occurred, and that the corporeal habitation I 
formerly occupied and animated, and whose 
thoughts, actions and impulses I guided, still 
is lying in the home in which we jointly re- 
sided before I took my astral flight. 

I am a newcomer to my present surround- 
ings, and, like strangers everywhere, I feel a 
sense of loneliness and a longing to see and to 
be near those I loved on earth, even though I 
should be imperceptible to them. Magnetic in 
its attraction is affection, and I remember that 
even when I moved and was known on earth 
as Charlie Thompson I attributed to spirits the 
desire and ability to linger near the objects 
of their love. 

My thoughts are with my wife and the 
“kiddies,’ and I wonder how they are getting 
along since I have been taken from them. 
I feel rather uneasy about this. And I also 
have some curiosity to see how my friends and 
neighbors view my departure, and what they 
have to say. So I make my way through the 
universal ether and soon arrive at my former 
abode. 

I enter the house, seeing but unseen, and find 
it is the evening prior to my funeral. There I 
lie in my coffin, and friends and relatives are 
gathered about discussing me and mine. Ever 
and anon a new arrival enters, and my wife 
meets them all and receives their condolences 
tearfully. 

My poor little kiddies! How sad and incon- 
solable they look! And my wife! She tries 
to bear her loss bravely, but I can see how 
grief-stricken and heart-heavy she is. Every 
so often she comes in and looks upon me, and 
then her eyes fill with tears, she sobs, and her 
frame shakes with anguish. I never realized 
before how deeply they all loved me. 

And how inquisitive some of the friends and 
relatives are! They ask all sorts of questions. 
What are my wife and children now going to 
do? Have they made any plans for the future? 
Have I made any provision for them? Did I 
carry any life insurance? 

And when the fact becomes known that I 
have been remiss in providing proper protec- 
tion for my family there are unflattering com- 
ments as to my thoughtlessness. Some even 
go so far as to call it worse than that. I see 
in its full light the seriousness of a condition 
which I had been wont to dismiss as a possible 
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but highly improbable contingency in my case. 
l am overcome with a sense of shame and of 
smallness, and am glad that I am invisible to 
my critics. 

And there sits my old friend Harry Jones, 
who so often had tried to write insurance upon 
my life; but my constant rebuffs had so dis- 
couraged him that lately he had refrained from 
bringing up the matter again. I can see that 
he is truly sorry at my taking off and that my 
family has been left in such dire stress. He 
does not indulge in comments with the others, 
but simply says to my wife when he is not 
observed, “Too bad!” And there in the 
corner is Bob Evans, who always had advised 
me against taking out insurance. He is very 
silent now. and I can read in his face that his 
views upon the subject have undergone a 
change. And there are Tom Lawton and 
Eddie Jones and others of my friends, who ex- 
press various views, but they all coincide in 
the opinion that my affairs should have been 
left better regulated. How it stings me when 
one leans over toward the other and asks in a 
tone of surprise, “What! Didn’t he have any 
life insurance?” And some of the women are 
even extreme in their criticisms. 

But what heaps coals of fire on my head is 
the loyalty with which my wife tries to defend 
my indefensible course. Charlie was a good 
and provident husband while alive; he loved 
his family, and if he hadn't taken out any 
insurance it was only thoughtlessness on his 
part. His health always had been so good and 
his people so long-lived that he never had 
given much consideration to any misfortune 
such as had overtaken them. They'd manage 
to get along some way, somehow. “Some 
way!” “Somehow!” How I wince at this! 

Then Dick, my little son, not yet twelve 
years old, says to his mother: “I'll go to work 
and help you, ma. I can sell papers!” And 
Ruth and Lottie, six and eight years old, sidle 
up to their mother in their childish way and 
say, “Don’t worry, mumsy, we'll also help you; 
we'll go to work, too.” 

This is the last straw! My cup of misery 
is full to overflowing! I hasten to flee pre- 
cipitately, when 

I wake up with a loud cry and confusion of 
thought and find my wife standing beside me. 
I had lain down on the couch after a heavy 
meal and fallen asleep, my pillow had slipped, 
and I had become the victim of a horrible 
nightmare. I look at my watch and find only 
twenty minutes have elapsed since I left the 
dinner tabie. Scientists tell us that a long 
dream is a matter of but a few seconds—a 
mere convolution of the brain—but I have ex- 
perienced hours of agony during their passage. 





Mrs. Thompson looks at me, and’ smilingly 
asks, “What's the matter, Charlie; you made 
such a terrible outery? You really look fright- 
ened and there are beads of perspiration on 
your forehead.” 

“Nothing much, Hattie, except that I’ve had 
an awiul dream and have changed my mind 
radically on one thing within the last half hour. 
I'm going to drop in and see my friend Harry 
Jones this afternoon and take out some of 
that life insurance he has come to see me about 
so often. And say, Hattie, if you ever again 
hear people say a person is foolish to take out 
insurance, just tell them for me they're all 
wrong.” 

My wise little wife does not indulge in any 
further questioning, but merely smiles and 
says, “All right, Charlie, just as you say. You 
know what's best for us, dear.” 


An hour later Mr. Thompson walked into 
his friend’s office, much to the latter’s aston- 
ishment, as the former had been in the habit 
of evading him as much as possible since their 
last discussion of insurance. 

“Have a seat, Charlie. Glad to see you! 
What can I do for you?” 

“Well, Harry, I’ve come to take some in- 
surance. But instead of that two thousand 
dollar endowment policy you were last speak- 
ing to me about I want you to make it five 
thousand ordinary life. I'd take out more if | 
were able to carry it. The endowment policy 
is all right, too, but I want to get as large a 
coverage as possible on my life until the 
kiddies grow up and——” 

“Why, Charlie, what has come over you? I 
hope nothing is the matter with 

“Nothing at all, Harry; except that I am 
availing myself of the wise man’s privilege of 
changing his mind. JI have come to the con- 
clusion that there is something wrong with any 
man’s head who is in my position and refuses 
to take out all the insurance for his family’s 
protection that he possibly can carry. So just 
fill out your application blank and I'll sign it, 
and we'll go to the physician this afternoon for 
an examination.” 





[Moral: Mr. Thompson did not take any 
further chances on the possibility of the real 
thing happening. His dream experience was 
sufficient. A man should be prepared for any 
eventuality. ] 


[This is an urgent appeal to the unselfish 
desire of the average man to provide for 
his dependent family. Companies or others 
desiring to obtain this story in leaflet form 
should communicate with The Spectator 
Company. | 








INSURANCE FOR NURSES 


Life Policies Form the Best Kind of In- 
vestment They Can Purchase 
NECESSITATE THRIFT 
Amounts Going to Beneficiaries Are Far in Excess 
of the Ordinary Savings Bank Accounts 


BY DR. HENRY W. COOK, 
Medical Director of the Northwestern National 
Life. 
(Continued from issue of August 2) 

Before considering briefly the different legiti- 
mate investments which a trained nurse should 
consider, a word of warning in regard to large 
dividend-earning promises is not out of place. 
An investment is, generally speaking, safe in in- 
verse proportion te the dividends or return ex- 
pected. More than 5 per cent net return for 
capital which could be invested by a person of 
small income usually involves a degree of 
hazard which makes such a venture extremely 
unwise, and ordinarily 3 per cent or 4 per cent 
will be the fair maximum. The purchase of any 
permanent investment usually requires the col- 
lection in a bank of a considerable sum pre- 
paratory to the purchase—for example, from 
$200 to $500. The growth of the sum is attended 
with all the precariousness of the bank savings 
account. Theoretically, if you determine to 
save $20 a month for twelve months you should 
have at the end of a year $240, but the practical 
result of the contemplated increase in a bank 
account is rarely equal to the theoretical ex- 
pectation. There is nothing more difficult than 
to enforce a resolution to save the maximum 
amount each week or month and use the sum 
thus collected for the purpose intended. We 
are compelled at once to recognize the fallibility 
of our human natures. A demand of charity, an 
unexpected personal luxury, a trip, a spell of 
sickness, or, even more insidiously, the hundred 
and one incidental expenses—generally long be- 
fore the end of the year—make us realize that 
our principal is not growing as we anticipated; 
and then we get discouraged and are ready to 
listen to the dictates of our own impulses to 
accept Hubbard’s sophistry that ‘‘Economy is 
doing without what we want until the time 
when we won’t want it,’’ and we go ahead and 
make our purchases or take our trip. Or our 
discouragement may lead us into still more 
foolish paths: the principal is growing but 
slowly, and instead of earning $3 a year on our 
$100 or $200 some man or firm promises us $20 to 
$40 dividends and the chance that our beggarly 
hundred may change over night into thousands. 
The savings are drawn out and we have in ex- 
change stock in a rubber plantation in the West 
Indies or a mine which is just about to produce 
untold millions. The bait varies, but the result 
is the same—we are landed high and dry. 


CHOOSING AN INVESTMENT 


We will return to the imaginary nurse who 
has saved $300 in her first year and has escaped 
the pitfalls mentioned. Lack of business train- 
ing and ignorance of the proper direction to 
pursue her inquiries will be the first difficulty. 
It is almost impossible for an outsider to de- 
termine without costly experience who will give 
safe advice in financial matters. For instance, a 
real estate mortgage, preferably farm mortgage, 
is one of the best permanent investments, but 
how many nurses would be in a position to pick 
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the right firm or properly protect herself? The 
larger purchasers of mortgages—for example, 
banks and insurance companies—are naturally, 
owing to the value of their patronage, given 
first choice of the most select mortgages, and 
at the lowest commission. In addition to this, 
they employ at large salaries expert service in 
order to eliminate the bad mortgages, one of 
which is as apt as not to fall to the lot of the 
small individual purchaser, who will also be 
charged a higher commission. Our nurse might 
find herself in-a year or two in possession of a 
few worthless acres of barren land, or might 
have the very disagreeable necessity of forcing 
a foreclosure on a destitute family. 

If, however, she can be certain of dealing 
with a reliable party and can obtain at a fair 
commission a first-class mortgage she has ob- 
tained an excellent investment. Another good 
investment is in the shape of the stocks and 
bonds of some gilt-edge industry, although even 
the best of them are subject to serious fluctua- 
tions in value. For example, it she had pur- 
chased $300 worth of Northern Pacific stock 
two years ago it would now be worth about 
$200, and the interest in the meanwhile would 
be about 4% per cent. In other words, if she 
sold now she would lose about one-third of her 
total capital. Outsiders, particularly women, 
who are not familiar with the fluctuations of 
stocks, are very apt during times of depression 
or panic to become frightened and sell when 
the stock is low; and, conversely, they are apt 
to buy at the top of the market. This 
tendency for “lambs” to buy at the top and 
sell at the bottom of the market—a fact so 
well recognized in Wall street operations— 
does not tend to produce a lucrative return. 
However, gilt-edge stocks regularly listed by 
the Stock Exchange are ordinarily safe if held 
ana not sold when the market falls, and yield 
a fair return—3 per cent to 5 per cent. 

Another widely advertised investment for 
women is real estate. This requires special 
training and an intimate knowledge of the local 
real estate market, which is quite outside the 
ability of any but those engaged in the busi- 
ness. Unimproved real estate, especially 
suburban lots, bought as a speculation, hoping 
for an appreciation in value, is usually very 
disappointing. The interest and taxes usually 
eat up the appreciation before it can be real- 
ized upon. Improved property yielding a 
rental income is usually purchasable by a per- 
son of small means only on the instalment 
plan, which brings the cost far above its actual 
value and makes it an expensive purchase. 
Improved property may be an excellent invest- 
ment if you have a large command of cash and 
can buy cheap, but even here property which 
seems good often depreciates rapidly, and the 
lack of a tenant for a few months makes the 
whole year a decided loss. When, in addition, 
it must be bought on the instalment plan, it is 
a very poor investment. 


WHY LIFE POLICIES ARE BEST 

For a man, a working woman, or anyone of 
small income, a life insurance policy has many 
advantages as a method of saving and invest- 
ment. It is sold without discrimination in any 
amount or to anyone. A Rockefeller would 
have to pay exactly as much per thousand as 
any other man, no matter how poor. This can- 
not be said of almost any other purchase. The 
guaranty behind the policy is the same in the 
case of all. There is no chance of fraud or 
misrepresentation, as all insurance companies 
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are strictly supervised by the States in which 
they do business. There is no chance for loss. 
An old-line life insurance policy is safer than 
Government bonds. 

It is a compulsory method of saving. When 
your payments are due you will receive re- 
peated notices from the company, so that your 
own lax business methods will be corrected by 
the business routine of the company. 

There is a certain amount of delay and red 
tape before you can draw out the cash sur- 
render value of your policy, so you will have 
this protection against your impulse to make 
extravagant purchase or yield to the persuasion 
of some schemer. 

The conclusions of John Wanamaker in re- 
gard to life insurance are of great interest to 
anyone considering an investment, as he is 
recognized as one of the most farsighted busi- 
ness men in the United States, and is the most 
heavily insured. 

1. That at that time I knew I was insurable, 
and I could not be certain of immunity from 
accident or ill-health, and it might be at some 
future time I would not be insurable. That was 
the first step to the building of sixty-two poli- 
cies. 

2. That life insurance was one of the best 
forms of investment, because from the moment 
it was made it was good for all it cost and 
carried with it a guaranty that there was pro- 
tection in that investment that I could not get 
in any other. 

3. That life insurance in the long run was a 
Saving fund that not only saved, but took 
average care of my deposits and took me in 
partnership into possible profits and not infre- 
quently returned principal and interest and 
profit. 

1. That life insurance regarded from the 
standpoint of quick determination was more 
profitable than any other investment I could 
make. 


5. That it enabled a man to give away all he 


wished during his lifetime and still make such 
an eState as he cared to leave. 


These are the conclusions which led him to 
choose life insurance as an investment. 

President Vincent, of the University of Min- 
nesota, buys no other form of investment than 
life insurance. In fact, successful business 
men and the more intelligent professional men 
are the largest purchasers of life insurance. 
It is at once a tribute to life insurance as an 
investment and to the rapidly developing busi- 
ness and financial judgment of women that 
they are becoming ready purchasers of this 
investemnt. I earnestly commend it to you as 
a safe and profitable disposition of your 
savings. 

A NURSE'S WORK 

In closing, there is one suggestion that I 
would like to leave with you. I trust that the 
public does not overestimate the altruism 
and unselfishness which should primarily 
actuate each devotee of medicine, whether 
nurse or physician. I like to believe this gen- 
erous estimate is justified among physicians. 
Of nurses, I know without reservation that the 
idea of service and helpfulness is predominant. 

The uncertainties of life are impressed upon 
no other class as upon us, and all of us must 
experience a deep dissatisfaction and regret at 
the thought that our early death might waste 
the training to which we have devoted so many 
years of hard work, and blight the hopes of 
service upon which we have counted during 
these years of preparation. I believe the idea 
of making a guaranteed provision in the event 
of their death for the continuance of service 
along the lines of our specialty would appeal 
to many nurses, especially to those who had 
no dependent relatives. For instance, such a 
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nurse could invest her savings in a policy of 
the form mentioned above, in which an abso- 
jute provision was made for the later years of 
her life, and in event of her early death pro- 
vide in the policy that the income of $500 a year 
should be paid to a hospital for the main- 
tenance of a free bed for the necessary care 
of some sufferer who must otherwise perish 
miserably in poverty; in other words, make 
provision in case she could not herself carry 
out her life work and her humanitarian ambi- 
tion, so that similar benefits would continue 
forever as her contribution to the relief of the 
sick and suffering. Is not this an inspiring 
thought—that you can make such a splendid 
provision by a minimum exercise of restraint 
and self-sacrifice and at the same time, in case 
you are spared to continue your work per- 
sonally, have established an income during the 
last decades of your life which will guarantee 
a good living and all necessary comforts? 


A Little Fable of To-Morrow 


J. Klein of The Prudential is a lucky fellow. 
Twice now he has won the weekly prize of $5 
offered by the Canadian Insurance for the best 
and most interesting paragraph on life insur- 
ance, and he is to be congratulated on his suc- 
cess. Mr. Klein’s prize story is reprinted here 
as follows, as it makes a forceful argument for 
agents: 


Once upon a time there was a gentleman of 
very positive disposition who was quite sure 
that he would live to be the oldest inhabitant 
of his home town. 

Every year several of his acquaintances died; 
but he knew that he was going to keep on 
living for many years. He could feel it in his 
bones. He was too quick to ever get run over 
by a buzz wagon, and he was too healthy to 
ever get sick. 

He had a deep-set theory that whenever a 
person died it was due to carelessness or to 
fate, and at odd moments he would congratu- 
late himself for having taken fate into partner- 
ship and for being so careful of himself. 

That was why he was never in a hurry to 
take care of the things to-day that could be 
looked after to-morrow. Why, he had years 
ahead of him, and could take his own good time! 

That’s the story he told when he was so- 
licited for life insurance. He swelled up his 
chest and said: ‘‘Why, I will be a good risk 
twenty years from to-day. When I begin to 
feel that I am slipping, then I can take out a 
policy, and I will be ahead of the game.” 

He was still thinking the same thing when he 
was changing a tire and scratched his right 
hand on a rusty bolt. It hurt some, but was 
such a trivial accident that he paid no attention 
to it. 

But a few days later his friends thought he 
was wearing a boxing glove on that hand. And, 
then he decided to consult a doctor. 

In about a week the bell in the old church 
steeple was tolling solemnly—and there was a 
vacant chair at the family dining table. 

The man who was so sure that he was going 
to keep on living forever had entirely over- 
looked the tremendous value of the little things 
that so often keep us from doing the things we 
Planned to do to-morrow that could be done 
better to-day. 

Moral: To-morrow is so far away that no- 
body ever reaches it. We do all our living to- 
day, and to-day we must do the things worth 
doing. 


—A booklet entitled ‘Income Insurance,” by Theo- 
dore J. Venn of Chicago, has been received. The 
author has given therein a brief outline of the develop- 
ment of income insurance, its progress and merit, de- 
fining specifically what it will accomplish. The sub- 
ject is treated from an independent standpoint, being 
intended for the benefit of the general public as well 
as insurance companies and insurance agents. Pub- 
lisned by The Spectator Company, New York city.— 
Rough Notes, 
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[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


Somewhere I read of an old colored man— 
a slave before the war. Just after the recon- 
struction period his former master ran across 
him. “Well, Zeke, what are you doing now 2” 
“What! You 
Yassah, Massa, I’se preachin,’ 

“Well, well; do you use notes?” 
At the de fust I used notes, but 
now I demands de cash!” 

When I read this I thought of an envelope 
containing promises to pay which I took when 
I “fust” began to preach the gospel of life in- 
surance. They are not worth the paper written 
on. I look at them once in a while, and one 
word comes to my mind—damphool. “Now | 
Get the check with the 


“l’se a preachin’ ob de gospel.” 
preaching?” “ 
sure nuf.” 
“Nossah. 


demands de cash.” 
application, Clarence. 


“The deceased left a fortune of $750,000, 
$5co,000 of which was life insurance,” read a 
headline. Yes, cash—$500,000 spot cash. 


Knough to clean up the debts, pay all taxes— 
State and Federal—and leave the family com- 
fortably cared for. Nothing better. Beats 
real estate, bonds, stocks, etc., because there is 
absolutely no element of sacrifice in it. It is 
not scaled down, prorated or discounted. It is 
cash—all cash—spot cash—cash in hand. 

He was a stubborn fellow, and in a moment's 
pause, while he was considering the question, 
he blurted out, “No! I won’t do it!” Having 
declared himself, he assumed the attitude of a 
judge of the court of appeals after rendering 
a decision. There was no appeal. He wouldn't 
reverse his decision on a bet. Well, I tackled 
him along the following lines Why declare 
yourself irrevocably before hearing all the 
resons why you should act? If you are hasty 
in making a decision, why refuse to change it 
on the sole basis that you have decided? Why 
not permit your will to be influenced by 
reason rather than by sentiment? If you can 
save money by changing your decision why not 
do it? Will your refusal to do this now dis- 
charge your duty or safeguard your home? A 
jackass never changes his mind; why be a 
Well, sir, it was a hard fight, but I 
zon. However, if I had by skillful talk 
steered him away frora a declaration “I won't 
do it,’ the getting of the application would 
have been as easy as licking the huns—small h. 
Moral, before a prospect starts to say “J won’t 
do it,” open the switch and run him off on a 
side track. You can switch him back when you 
extract that foolish obstinacy from his cranium: 

\ farmer and wife called on me recently 
and wanted to give up his policy. It was a 
one thousand ordinary life policy with a $250 
loan on it. He was sixty years old. His 
reasons were as follows: ‘When I took this 
I had nothing—now I own a farm, stock, out- 
fit. etc. Then my children were small—now 
they are grown up and self-supporting—just 


burro? 


Have just sold my pear 
crop for over $400, and have as large an apple 
crop coming on, so you see I am comfortably 
fixed. I only owe $450 on my eighty-acre farm, 
so if anything should happen to me my wife 
would have enough. We have concluded after 
careful thought to let the policy go—wipe out 
1 said, “All right, 
But before I do I 


my wife and myself. 


the loan and premiums.” 
I'll get the papers for you. 
want to tell you a story. A friend of mine who 
lived in your vicinity held a similar policy with 
me. He came in as you have, and in spite of 
my protests let it go, as you are doing. Shortly 
with diabetes melitus I 
explained what melitus meant); he couldn’t 


after he was taken 


work any more, he was sick two years. He 
went away twice for baths and treatment at 
great expense; the mortgage on the eighty was 
He died; 
funeral expenses, a lot in the cemetery, etc., 
swelled the mortgage. /t was the only way the 
widow could raise money. Crops were poor— 
no help could be secured, and in a little while 
the mortgage was foreclosed; the farm went 


increased not once but three times. 


and the widow went to live with one of her 
daughters.” He looked at his wife—she looked 
at him. “Oh, well, I guess we'll keep it after 
all. Eh, Jane?” “Yes, I reckon we'd better, 
Nelse. While we are well fixed now, we might 
not be at such a time.” Out came his roll—hbig 
as your wrist—and the premium was paid. 
Paint pictures, my boy, make the tones soft, 
vet the right prospective, but paint! 


R. O. Ticttos. 





A Little Talk on Being Yourself 


“Touchin’ on an’ appertainin’ to’ your business— 
otherwise, to get to the marrow of the matter, your 
bread and butter, the wherewithal by which you shall 
be clothed and housed and fed and generally kept 
going—there is a great chunk of wise and practical ad- 
vice given in the words be natural, be human, be your 
very self. Remember that in handling humans the 
more human you are yourself, the more natural you 
are in the way you approach and treat old and new 
policyholders and those whom you are endeavoring to 
gather into your fold, the more you will excite their 
respect and esteem, the more you will win them to 
your way of thinking, the more you will achieve sub- 
stantial success. 

The human touch is the touch that tells—tells in 
making friends and keeping friends; tells in finding 
the business that stays and binding the business that 
pays. 

Listen to the advice of dear old Polonius, in the play 
of “Hamlet,” given to his son Laertes, to be human 
and natural and studious of human nature. Says the 
father to the son: 

Those friends thou hast and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel. 

In these days of abounding work men are apt to be 
more prosperous than they were even a little while 
ago. This being the case, now is the time to apply 
your human “touch” to humans for more insurance, for 
intermediate or for ordinary, if they are now only in 
the industrial grade. With greater prosperity they 
can afford to pay for bigger protection. Anyway, put 
the proposition up to them. You may touch them just 
right.—The Prudential Weekly Record. 


A Thirteen Contest 


The National Life Association, Des Moines, 
Ia., have been doing a normal business during 
the summer months and has put on a special 
campaign to increase fall business. A ‘13 Con- 
test’”’ was started on the first of the month to 
take in the first 13 days ending Friday the 13th. 
Thirteen prizes to the 13 men sending in the 
largest amount of examined and paid-for busi- 
ness were offered. As a result, there has been 
2 very good increase in the amount of business 
produced as compared with the same period of 
last September. The association has an attrac- 
tive proposition to offer a good general agency 
mon in the District of Columbia. 
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T 
SUMMARY OF LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES FOR 1917 
Insurance Insurance Insurance Insurance Insurance Insurane 
STATE inForce | Written Premiums Losses in Force STATE in Force Written Premiums Losses {| in — 
Dec. 31, 1916.) in 1917. | Received. Incurred, Dee. 31, 1917. ‘a 31, 1916.) in 1917. | Received. Incurred. jDec. 31, 1917. 
i 
$ | $ $ $ $ | $ | $ $ $ $ 
Alabama. ....... (Ord.)| 314,463,673 | 41,557,361 | 6,924,258 | 2,807,541 231, 833,892 Nebraska ...... (Ord.)| 263,517,757 | 75,808,143 | 8,468,382 | 2,087,513 312,726,542 
(Ind.) 20,983,374 | 8,956,166 792,102 239,758 23, 3°592, 998 (Ind. | 12,789,100 3,298,528 470,791 134,822 15,213,413 
Arizona «22.2. (Ord.) 42,051,462 | 10,271,005 | 1,372,671 379,065 47,135,608 Nevada .:.sc<<s (Ord. )| 19,054,862 | 2,907,408 637,915 188,144 19,638,611 
Arkansas ...... (Ord.)} 183,566,362 | 32,779,663 | 4,789,223 | 1,475,178 154,619,121 N. Hampshire « )rd. )| 73,817,791 | 11,306,353 | 2,736,879 | 1,327,680 79,553,546 
(Ind.) 8,487,197 | 4, 019,684 658,546 190,774 9,515,593 (Ind.)| 20,388,657 | 4,602,048 932,629 216,703 22,276,355 
California ...... (Ord.)| 654,978,202 128°725,641 | 24,608,085 | 9,239,321 719,590,766 New Jersey....(Ord.)| 576,997,021 [123,168,028 | 18,781,473 | 9,002, 652,175,798 
(Ind.) 84,396,463 | 24,667,780 | 3,151,829 810,134 94,975,558 Ind.)| 381,439,930 | 61, 329, 586 | 18,845, = 5,080,871 405,027,866 
Colorado ...... (Ord.)} 201,226,792 | 46,153,818 | 7,218,282 | 2,393,434 225,058,370 New Mexico...(Ord.) 37,988,813 | 10,502,273 | 1, "385, 369,225 42,472,496 
(Ind.) 13,262,061 | 3,483,025 502,490 111,943 15,172,647 New York...... (Ord.)| 2,775,894,383 544,943,240 111, 105, 0G 41,065,725 | 3,111,328,558 
Connecticut ...(Ord.)| 264,450,166 | 64,114,261 | 10,705,597 | 4,184,082 308,119,385 (Ind.)} 968,677,141 |184,324,753 | 36,086,781 | 13,860,032 | 1, 033, 059,319 
(Ind.)| 124,336,782 | 28,320,058 | 4,886,617 | 1,863,448 134,544,591 North Carolina (Ord.)| 280,578,620 | 54,945,156 | 8,995,626 | 2,756,642 265,075, 813 
Delaware (Ord.) 38,131,908 | 9,270,874 | 1,539,464 514,680 43,998,795 (Ind.) 40,288,546 | 11,628,397 1,669,735 544,280 44,765,375 
Ind.) 23,839,930 | 4,293,170 903,891 348,112 24,824,705 North Dakota (Ord.) 95,757,118 | 30,074,204 | 3,119,802 776,497 112,659,147 
D. of Columbia (Ord.) 110, 017,598 | 17,635,377 4,087,913 | 1,646,559 119,608,760 RIO! cosisisisis'e (Ord.)| 1,122,037,263 |279,236,984 40, 552,934 13,832,611 | 1,281,596,130 
Ind.) 41,892,134 | 7,024,035 | 1,481,069 505,756 41,304,368 (Ind.)} 320,017,757 | 79,187,411 | 12,164,463 | 3,455,059 "346,987,797 
PAGHGR: s000 000% (Ord.)} 115,176,176 22,184,705 | 3,933,187 | 1,310,501 122,061,872 Oklahoma* . Oud. )| 141,868,518 | 61,747,096 | 6,311,836 1,503,141 195,335,656 
Georgia «....5.- (¢ Ird.)j 352,328,887 | 75,604,319 | 11,996,515 4,333,742 387,702,762 ; (Ind.) 11,977,811 | 5,258,558 472,427 ; 12, 903, 008 
(Ind.)} 38,553,921 | 13,986,985 | 1 °810, 375 632,384 45,396,485 WORERON, 4.265005 (Ord.)| 131,364,793 | 40,719,335 | 5,026,746 | 2,034,198 160,811,544 
PARMO®-) <<<. 000% (¢ rd.) 66,616,542 | 22,561,655 2/335,440 529,925 79; peng co (Ind 8,846,243 | 3,111,647 331,609 if 521 10,044,981 
(Ind.) 638,767 399,860 26,983 3,366 2 Pennsylvania ..(Ord.)} 1,652,850,862 |315, 596,483 | 60,131,197 | 26,567,678 | 1,838,697,034 
Illinois ........ (Ord.)| 1,506,075,915 |301,418,648 | 52,572,358 (Ind.)| 661,357,627 |124,788,551 | 25,081,602 | 8,405,761 | ‘712,438,921 
(Ind.)| 306,614,174 | 65,596, 907 | 11,359,949 7 i353 Rkode Island..(Ord.)} 119,863,695 33,113,445 4,864.7 73 | 1,350,720 143,927,328 
PREM 65 <.00/ (Ord.)| 475,624,093 |101,570, 461 | 15,845,017 | 5,667,737 520, 836, 128 Ind.) 73,765,854 | 12,490,436 | 2,806,465 | 1,084,272 78,381,676 
(Ind.)} 162,454,272 | 45,718,824 | 5,988,625 | 1,593,777 176,743,716 South Carolina. - )} 169,596,956 | 38,207,519 | 5,797,794 | 1,478,343 177,511,352 
fe Geese (Ord.)) 523,631,061 |109,707,897 14, 331,458 | 4,231,419 585,830,779 nd.) 32,113,713 | 14,634,808 | 1,756,181 595,721 35,681,512 
(Ind.)| 31,872,722 7,189,609 1,125,658 268,555 34,774,221 South Dakota. ond. } 107,697,590 | 35,122,610 | 3,850,408 711,578 130,156,200 
EMORS o5<555% (Ord.)| 273,348,877 | 67,015,887 | 9,088,130 | 2,207,383 308,009,020 Tennessee ..... (Ord.)! 266,774,667 | 57,618,440 | 8,989,441 | 3,081,976 285,554,569 
(Ind.)} 31,111,708 | 7,336,290 | 1,124,559 312,819 33,306,057 Ind.) 57,170,687 | 19,993,489 | 2,088,169 781,313 59,991,528 
Kentucky (Ord.)| 287,838,346 | 51,440,690 | 9,377,998 | 3,544,739 310,321,552 MORAG. “casas cess (Ord.)| 371,391,811 {119,212,762 | 12,486,270 | 2,724,314 429,821,703 
i (Ind.) 71,067,818 | 15,815,306 | 2,546,720 938,088 75,717,693 (Ind.) 26,904,355 | 12,812,119 | 1,004,068 260,910 27,622,583 
Lovisiana <..... (Ord.)} 197,879,882 | 33,771,544 | 6,840,274 | 2,336,610 215,029,284 Ota os osaslcees (Ord.) 85,649,540 | 23,589,075 3,043,911 749,985 100,416,105 
(Ind.) 43,820,806 | 13,674,180 | 2,333,807 846,742 45,934,531 (Ind.) 9,623,977 | 2,942,384 358,877 65,037 10,796,662 
M@iMG 26000000 (Ord.)}| 131,185,363 | 19,829,648 | 4,948,938 | 2,209,113 141,105,452 VELMONEvasi00 (Ord.)| 84,458,688 | 11,534,958 | 3,148,060 | 1,866,556 88,732,026 
(Ind.)| 26,160,539 | 5,989,452 | 1,001,260 230,219 28,650,565 (Ind.) 10,595,108 2,366,148 397, re 86,960 11,284,899 
Maryland ...... (Ord.)| 261,516,908 | 48,694,525 | 9,782,590 | 4,167,843 290,882,712 Watginia. ..6.60 (Ord.)| 280,839,392 | 54,724,487 | 9 892,208 2,820,883 314,182,973 
s (Ind. )| 133,833,365 26,091,082 | 5,185,765 | 1,760,696 143,167,205 | (Ind.)| 57,000,836 | 15,001,385 | 2, 270, 020 784,098 62,877,994 
Massachusetts (Ord.)} 882,303,053 169.7 731,672 29, 827,963 | 14,949,990 960,571,208 | Washington ...(Ord.)| 228,147,958 | 60,286,334 8,5 572,975 | 2,161,204 259,057,117 
(Ind.)| 372,095,207 | 68,967,054 | 14,147,713 | 4,753,044 398,779,865 | (Ind.)} 21,229,194 | 7,528,267 809,022 144,648 24,345,661 
Michigan ...... (Ord.)| 561,017,987 l139° 247,795 20,219,497 425 643,997,444 | West Virginia.(Ord.)| 158,075,161 36,822,948 5,529,440 | 1,323,461 179,896,210 
(Ind.) 93,931,135 | 23,409,934 | 3,528,589 106, 220 | Ind.)| 29,624,140 | 10,398,611 | 1,173,898 305,137 34,541,538 
Minnesota .....(Ord.)| 419,828,171 | 89,084,095 14,908,919 471, 84 291 ; Wisconsin ..... (Ord.)! 361,660,711 | 75,854,149 | 12,334,540 | 4,021,561 409,729,163 
(Ind.) 31,424,701 | 7,575,669 | 1,163,284 | 35, 930.7 172 j (ind. )| 638,654,697 | 13,255,565 | 2,402,948 548,007 71,866,289 
Mississippi ....(Ord.)| 189,828,666 | 23,998,486 | 4,679,121 | ( 149,087 $38 | Wyoming ...... (Ord.)!| 28,448,107 | 8,404,744 | 1 046, 583 422,344 33,537,324 
(Ind.)!| 4,536,861 | 5,932,164 788,004 | | 5,754,034 Li AGRA oo oe.aes (Ord.)}| 1,268,537,002 {294,516,570 47,257,661 19,158,262 | 1,409,388,072 
Missouri ....... (Ord.)| 682,453,423 |138,617,608 | 22,794,543 | 24 | 753,687,380 | (Ind.)| 168,483,973 | 43,274,860 | 7,469,511 | 2,163,154 194,441,838 
(Ind.)| 172,150,635 34,281,613 | 6,073,207 | D> | 184,921,265 | Canal Zone..... (Ord.)} 699.988 156,558 29,638 5,650 760,507 
Montana........ (Ord.)| 117,381,094 | 31,596,068 | 4,084,592 | 1, | 135,241,635 | | | 
(Ind.)! 3,491,647 999,611 | 130,443 37, ‘641 | | 3,981,555 | 
* Returns incomplete, 
| 
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Once in a while it pays a man to read an advertise- 
ment. 


For instance, do you know why the $24,816,667.00 
of new business paid for in 1917 by the fieldmen of 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


exceeded by $3,751,129.00 the largest amount paid for 
in any other year since the Company was organized 
in 1860? 

Do you know why very few men who can make a 
living selling life insurance leave this Company? 

The answers to these questions will be of great 
valu to the man who wishes to form a connection with 
A GROWING COMPANY for GROWING MEN 

For a direct Agency Connection address: 

T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President and Agency Manager 


50 Union Square NEW YORK, N. Y. 


















The 


and their beneficiaries, 


Policyholders’ Compz ny. 


found 


The 
guard, 


cient body of men can be 
than the 
, army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
stronger the rear 
the greater the 
> agent’s morale and chance 
‘ ‘\ of success. 

‘ Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 
by farm loan 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
meriting the appcllation—the Great 


large 


investments, 





The SECURITY of the non- -fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 

tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 
President. Second Vice-President. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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GROUP INSURANCE PROFITS 


The Gain is Mainly for the Employer 
Paying the Premiums 


STIMULATED BY SHORTAGE OF LABOR 


Number of Workers Who Quit for Temporary But 
Higher Paid Jobs Reduced 


Life insurance salesmen who have specialized 
to any extent on group insurance applied to the 
employees of a business concern have always 
been enthusiastic about it. They have always 
believed fully the reasons which they advance 
to employers in its behalf, showing that insur- 
ance of this type is a good thing for all con- 
cerned—for the employee, of course, because it 
is free insurance, giving him protection he 
might otherwise be without; and for the em- 
ployer because it gives his employees a deeper 
sense of loyalty and an additional definite and 
potent reason for sticking to the job. 

That these same reasons have acquired added 
force during the last year or so, and especially 
during the last few months, however, is a fact 
which not all life insurance men appreciate. 
Even some of the specialists have not gone 
after business with the abandon of unlimited 
pep and hope as it might be expected they 
would do after a careful analysis of the sit- 
uation. They know that a great many em- 
ployers have been averse to carrying group in- 
surance because they have not been able to 
see its advantages, and that for every company 
carrying group insurance for its employees 
there are literally hundreds which do not. But 
the proper inference has not always been 
drawn. 

Of course, one might say that this fact indi- 
cates precisely how hard the field is. So it 
does. But it also proves beyond any reason- 
able doubt how rich the field is. A man in- 
clined to monkey with figures could sit down 
and, covering only his own locality, buy him- 
self—on paper—marble mansions and steam 
vachts and purple limousines out of the wealth 
awaiting his successful efforts with a few 
score of the big concerns which ought to be 
carrying group insurance on their employees. 
‘nd the beautiful thing is that, after all, the 
thing can be done. Many, many more manu- 
facturers, especially, can be induced to look 
favorably at this insurance than ever before. 
There’s a reason, as the back covers of the 
Magazines say. 

Consider, as a bit of evidence along this line, 
the case of a certain manufacturer of metal 
zoeds in a certain good-sized city. He has 
been in business for a number of years, and his 
four or five hundred 
Unfortunately, as 


‘ompany, employing 
people, is quite prosperous. 
t happened, he did not get into war business 
early in the conflict, and as the specialty which 
he makes is useful, if not essential, he has not 
been forced into the profitable business of 


doing things for the Government. But, by the 
same token, he has not found it practicable to 
compete, in the matter of wages, with the 
rather too numerous big factories in his locality 
which are doing war work and which can pay 
accordingly. And it was a month or so ago 
that this manufacturer was making known his 
difficulties. 

“If the war work in this town increases much 
further we’re going to be up against it,’ he 
said, candidly, to his lunch companion at the 
club, who was none other than a life insurance 
man—the man who had written the manufac- 
turer’s personal insurance, and was therefore a 
valued personal friend. ‘‘You see, Bill, while 
our force is an unusually steady one, full of 
organization spirit and loyalty, we can’t pay 
the kind of wages these munition plants do. 
Twenty a week for girls out in the factory 
is clear beyond us, and so I can hardly blame 
some of them, men and girls alike, for feeling 
that it’s worth while to go after the higher 
pay, even if the jobs are only temporary.” 

He shook his head sadly and puffed con- 
templatively at his good cigar. 

“But what can we do about it?” he asked. 
“We can’t put higher without 
making manufacturing costs ruinous—our net 
profits are actually lower now, per unit pro- 
duced, than a year ago, because material is out 
of all reason, and we’ve raised wages twice 
during the past year. I hate to see my fac- 
tory organization disintegrating, and I really 
feel that employees are doing themselves an 
injustice in not sticking to the permanent job; 
but I can’t very well make the rounds and put 
up a personal argument with each employee, can 
I? And after they quit it’s too late.” 

The insurance man grinned and reached for 
his fountain pen. Then, running rapidly 
through the papers in his big pocketbook until 
he found the right one, he abstracted an appli- 
cation blank and handed it, with his ready pen, 
to the manufacturer. 

“Sign on the dotted line, please,’’ he said. 
“We'll fill it in later.’ 

The manufacturer looked up, frowning. 

What’s the idea?’ he asked, rather tartly. 

‘You know I’ve got all the insurance I need.” 

“No, you haven’t,’’ Biil retorted, still grin- 
“Judging by your talk just 


Wages any 


ning cheerfully. 
now, you need quite a bit more—that is, the 
company of which you are about seventy-five 
per cent owner does. Don’t you remember, 
young fellow, the round you and I had over 
group insurance about a year ago? Don’t you 
remember how hard you turned me down, in- 
forming me, proudly, you didn’t need any such 
newfangled fool plan to keep your force on the 
job and anxious to please? The Lord, or who- 
ever you want to blame for letting this war 
happen, has delivered you into my hand. For 
you’re sold on group insurance right now—it 
doesn’t need another word from me to show you 
that you ought to buy it as a mighty good way 
to put a stop to this steady loss of employees.”’ 


The manufacturer puffed awhile on his 
cigar, thinking hard. Plainly he was recalling 
to mind the arguments which the insurance 
man had given him a year ago and connecting 
them up mentally with the situation of which 
he had just been complaining. Then he care- 
fully placed the stub on the ash-tray. 

“Dad burn you!” he said. ‘‘You’re right! 
Gimme that pen!” 

It hardly requires special investigation for 
any man who can read the daily papers to in- 
form himself on the labor situation. It is a 
fact of which the Government has taken cog- 
nizance in divers ways that there is not enough 
help to go around, and that many manufac- 
turing plants rated as essential, or, at least, 
not non-essential, are unable to keep their 
forces up to the mark on account of the de- 
mands of the army on the one hand and the lure 
of higher wages elsewhere, on the other. 

Which brings the matter back to the group- 
insurance specialist’s first theorem—that a free 
policy for each employee, paid for by the em- 
ployer and continuing in force so long, and 
only so long, as the employee remains on the 
job, is an extremely useful means of inducing 
the hired man to stay put. Of course, it can- 
not possibly produce 100 per cent results. Many 
a plant where such insurance has been in force 
for several years, giving each policy added 
value, has lost employees through the com- 
petition of higher wages; but it is at least 
reasonably safe to say that such plants have 
almost certainly lost far fewer employees than 
those without the inducement to stay offered by 
an insurance policy. 

And as to plants which are even now suffer- 
ing in this respect and whose owners are look- 
ing about frantically for some means of putting 
a stop to the leakage, it ought to be fairly ap- 
parent that the chances of selling a group policy 
have increased by at least fifty per cent, and 
that ought to help some. 





Buy Liberty BonDs 


To Buy the Bonds and Insure Life by 
Same Operation 

The following system of combining life in- 
surance with the purchase by instalments of 
Liberty Bonds is adapted from a scheme de- 
vised and put into successful operation by the 
Western Australian Insurance Company: 

An investor aged, say, 42 next birthday pays 
ten annual instalments of $48 and receives at 
the end of the period a $500 bond. Should he 
die even after payment of only one instalment 
the bond becomes the property of his legal 
representatives without any further payments 
being required. If through illness or acci- 
dent the investor is totally incapacitated for a 
period of three months, the company will, in 
consideration of a small extra premium of five 
per cent, defer payment of same to a time suit- 
able to the investor within the year to which 
the instalment applies. 








ESTATE TAX LIABILITY 





Expenses of Transferring Decedents’ 
Estates Should Be Distributed 
Over Whole Estate 





IMPORTANCE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
A Brief Analysis of Estate Taxes and Their History, 
together with Some Suggestions on Properly 
Providing for Them 
I.—ORIGIN AND GENESIS OF INHERITANCE 
TAXES 

While there are references to transfer taxes 
as a part of the financial administration of the 
ancient Egyptian Empire, the material evidence 
of their existence is so meager as to give but 
little assistance in formulating any definite 
idea as to the scope of these taxes and what 
property transfers were subject to the levies. 
As far as can be ascertained from extant wills 
of Egyptians, the King and Queen of Egypt 
were named as executors—a fact which seems 
to indicate that whatever taxes were imposed 
were in the nature of a feudal incident rather 
than a tax as that term is used to-day. A 
papyrus has been found which tells of a heavy 
sentence in the way of a penalty being imposed 
on a certain citizen because of his failure to 
pay the tax upon succeeding to his father’s 
house.* 

Probably the earliest inheritance tax, the 
existence of which is well established by 
records, is that of the Roman Empire, inaugu- 
rated by Augustus in the year 6 A. D.j This tax 
was introduced for the purpose of raising a fund 
to pension veteran soldiers who had served the 
Emperor faithfully. A storm of opposition 
arose when the tax was announced, but this was 
overcome by a threat to exact a heavy land 
tax. 

From its beginnings in Europe, the inheri- 
tance tax appears to have been adopted as a 
means of raising revenue for expenses incident 
to or akin to the conduct of war. In the United 
States, omitting for the present reference to 
State laws, the Federal Government has en- 
acted inheritance tax laws primarily as war 
measures. 

Under the reactionary feudal system of 
European civilization, the practice was for 
lords to seize the estate of a decedent tenant 
and exact a heavy toll before turning the prop- 
erty over to the heir, who was permitted to 
occupy the land only after the tax had been 
paid. In England the abuses of the lords were 
the subject of royal action, for under the reign 
of William the Conqueror rules were issued 
which were designed to limit the amount of 
tolls by establishing a scale of rates of tax. 
These rules were not adhered to, and the 
abuses of the privileges extended to the lords 
constituted one of the principal causes for the 
uprising against King John, resulting in the 
exaction of a pledge from him to support the 
Magna Charta—one of the first clauses of which 
relates specifically to the transfer taxes and 
the rates to be charged. 

European countries rapidly adopted the sys- 


si “The Inheritance Tax.’—Max West, author, and 
the Columbia University publishers. Extracts from 
book in this article are reprinted by permission of the 
publishers. 
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tem of inheritance taxation, following the lines 
of the medieval French laws, later modifying 
them to harmonize with much of the experi- 
mental work done in Australia. 

In the United States the first law providing 
a tax on inheritances was enacted in 1794. This 
law was subsequently repealed, and no other 
statute of that character was enacted by the 
Federal Government until after the Civil War 
began, although there was great agitation for 
an emergency measure of the kind during the 
closing months of the War of 1812. The sec- 
ond inheritance tax law was purely a war 
measure, and was withdrawn shortly after the 
conclusion of peace between the States. In 
1898, as part of the Spanish-American War 
revenue programme, an inheritance tax was 
provided, but, like its predecessors, this law 
was repealed in a short time. 

In the act of October 3, 1917, known as the 
war revenue law, a progressive tax on the 
transfer of property of decedents was enacted. 
This law provides a graduated tax on all 
estates in excess of $50,000 valuation. In its 
first year the tax yielded some $24,000,000 of 
revenue, and during 1918 consideration was 
given to an amendment to the law which would 
produce $100,000,000 of revenue during a fiscal 
year, 


-FEATURES OF ESTATE AND TRANSFER 
TAXES 


As the citizens of the various States of this 
nation are self-governing, they make their own 
laws and provide their own systems of revenue 
to meet the expenses of government. It is for 
this reason that the inheritance and succession 
laws are found in as great variety as there are 
States. With this in mind, it is evident that 
taxation of transfers of property should prop- 
erly be confined to the States themselves, as 
the taxes must be based on the inheritance 
laws. This is not properly a subject for Fed- 
eral legislation, and the present law, like 
its predecessors, is an emergency measure. 
Though it may remain in force for some time, 
it will probably be repealed ultimately. 

Besides the Federal estate tax, there are 
some thirty-six separate State tax laws which, 
while similar in principle, vary greatly as to 
detail. Most of these State laws have been 
tested in the courts, and have been upheld as 
to constitutionality by the highest judicial tri- 
bunals. 

At first, inheritance tax laws provided an 
exemption of direct heirs, making levies only 
on transfers to collateral heirs and strangers; 
but gradually the exemptions are being en- 
larged, thus restricting tax-free transfers ma- 
terially. The tendency is to make all trans- 
fers of decedents’ estates subject to a tax, 
possibly exempting minimum amounts to total 
dependents, such as widow and minor children. 

Although there are some exceptions, prac- 
tically all estate tax statutes in this country 
provide for an exemption of a stipulated sum, 
varying from $250 to $50,000. The rates of tax- 
ation are graduated, increasing in direct ratio 
with the size of the estate and in some cases 
making special provision for an increase in the 
rate of tax on bequests to collateral heirs and 
strangers. 

Following is shown a table compiled by Max 
West in his work, ‘“The Inheritance Tax,” pub- 
lished by Columbia University, which will serve 
to show the substance of the various State in- 
heritance tax laws in a condensed form: 
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} 
COLLATERAL. Direct. 
STATE, 

| Rates lk xemption ||Rates |Exemption 

X Amount. / Amount. 

| BAD 

| 
Arkansas Bt ides > 5 eee 
California... jb -15 500-! 2000 1-3 $4,000 
Colorado....... 3-6 500 2 10,000 
Connecticut... 3 | 10,000 ly 10,000 
Delaware’... . i 5 1 ae | eee meres 
Idaho. = |1 44-15) 500-2,000|| 1-3 4,000) 
Illinois | 2-6 500-2000 || 1 20,000 
lowa.... 1 5 | 2,00C ve 
Kentucky... Fe 1 ae | ieeeeerareers| Pangea 
Louisiana’ ; oO ig 2 10,000 
Maine... . | 4 500 
Maryland. . 21, 500 || : 
Massachusetts. | 3-5 1,000 | 1-2 10,000 
Michigan. . | 8 100 14 2,000 
Minnesota . .- {112-5 | 10,000 | 114-5 10,000 
Missouri.. Bie Veen ‘es 2 
Montana. 5 | 1 7500 
Nebraska. 2-5 500-2 7) "2,000 1 10,000 
New Hampshire ; 5 {yf 
New Jersey . 5 500. —O sii... aes 
New York 5 500 || 1 10,008) 
North Carolina. 114-15 2,000 | 34 2 000 
North Dakota. 2 5,000 |j..... 
Ohio.... 5 200 peetenall 
Oregon. . 2-6 500- 2 _ | 1 | 5, 0005 
Pennsylvania.. . So FS 
South Dakota... 2-10 | 100- 300 | 1 | 5,000 
Tennessee... 5 a ee 
Texas... .| 2-12 | 500-2 > ‘000 | 
Utah.... 5 10,000 5 10.008) 
Vermont. 5 me ett ie 
Virginia 6 H = | “a 
Washington 3-12 -.-f} 1 | 10,000 
West Virginia 3-7 19) Peres awe | 20,000 
Wisconsin. 11s 15} 100-500 | 1-3 | 2,000 
Wyoming... 5 | 500 ll 2 | 10,000 

| \ 





-W sdowe and (except in Wineouein) minor children 
taxable only on the excess above $10,000 received by 
each. 





ax payable only by strangers in blood. 
ax not payable when the property bore its just 
proportion of taxes prior to the owner’s death. 

‘ Applies to personal property only. 

> Decedents’ estates of less than $10,000 are also 
exempt. 

® For the surviving husband or wife and children 
residents of Wyeming, $25,000. 


In addition to the taxes provided by the Fed- 
eral Government and the various States, there 
are a number of State statutes which involve 
a tax on the transfer of securities held by de- 
cedents in corporations of the State in which 
decedent was not a resident. Thus there are 
really three estate taxes in all. 

How extensive the Federal and State inheri- 
tance taxes are can readily be seen by the fol- 
lowing summary showing the approximate com- 
bined amount payable upon estates under the 
New York succession and Federal estate taxes, 
if bequeathed to any one of the following four 
classes of beneficiaries, viz.: 

Class I.—Wife, husband, 
mother, adopted children. 

Class II.—Grandchildren, great-grandchildren. 

Class IIlI.—Brother, sister, son-in-law, 
daughter-in-law. 

Class IV.—AIl other relatives, strangers and 
business organizations. 

The following tabulation shows the approxi- 
mate amount of taxes which would fall due 
upon the estate of a decedent in New York 
State should the estate be disposed of entirely 
in any one of the four classes indicated. For 
example, an estate of $1,000,000 left entirely to 
beneficiaries in Class I would have to pay $116.- 
650 in taxes; if left entirely to Class II bene- 
ficiaries, $116,250; to Class III, $126,225; to Class 
IV, $156,210. 

With a division of the property under a will 
naming representatives of all four classes the 
computation of the taxes becomes a more ia- 
tricate problem, especially if the estate con- 
sists largely of securities of corporations or- 
ganized under the laws of other States than 
that of which the decedent was a resident. 

Provision is made in the various State laws by 
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ESTIMATED ESTATE TAXES UNDER NEW 
YORK STATE AND FEDERAL LAWS 
COMBINED 


: AMOUNT OF Tax. 
VALUE OF 







ESTATE. 
| 
Class I. Class I. | Class HI. | Class 1V 
10,000 50 190 
15,000 100 290) 
25,000 200 190 
30,000 250} 
40,000 $50 
50,000 650 
75,000 2,150 
100,000 2,650 
200,000 11,100 
250,000 15,600 
500,000 46,050 
1,000,000 116,05¢ 
2,000,000 276,055 
3,000,000 $56,050 
4,000,000 656,050 
5,000,000 876,050 
6,000,000 1,116,100 
7,000,000 1,356,050 
8,000,000 1,596,050 
9,000,000 1,856,050 2 2,216,210 
10,000,000 2,116,050) 2,116,230 2,516,210 


means of administrative regulations which 
specify the mortality tables and interest rates 
to be assumed, for the computation of the val- 
uation of the various interests in the estate. 
Take, for example, the case of a testator in 
New York State whose estate aggregated $300,- 
000, left to the widow, who was thirty years 
of age, for life, and upon her death the re- 
mainder to go to an only child, a minor at the 
death of the testator. In such an instance it 
would be necessary to use the mortality tables 
and interest rates authorized by the New York 
State law, which are not identical with those of 
many other States, in order to compute the net 
inheritance of both the widow and the child. 

Now, under the New York law, the tax com- 
missioner is required to use the American Ex- 
perience Table of Mortality with interest at 5 
per cent. In the case at hand it will be neces- 
sary first to compute the present value of a 
life interest in $300,000 to a woman of thirty 
years age. The present value of an annuity of 
$1.00 at 5 per cent to such an individual is 
$15.08. The income from $300,000 at 5 per cent 
is $15,000, which, when multiplied by the present 
value of an annuity of $1.00 to a life tenant of 
thirty years age will give the present value of 
the estate—in this case $226,264. Subtracting 
this sum from $300,000, the remainder, or in- 
terest of the child, will be found, namely, 
$73,738.* 


III.—SAVING TAXES OUT OF CURRENT 
INCOME 

As the laws of practically every State require 
that the executor pay the estate taxes, and in 
fact hold the executor personally liable for the 
tax, it is apparent that a great responsibility 
lies on that party to maintain the value of the 
property and at the same time fulfill all the 
legal requirements. The illustrations given 
herein indicate the large amount of income that 
would be required to meet all the demands of 
the State in the way of taxes, not to mention 
probate court fees, executor’s fees and other 
administrative expenses, which can by ho means 
be described as moderate. It has frequently 
happened that estate taxes alone have aggre- 
gated a sum equivalent to the gross income of 
an estate for a period of three years. This 
gives rise to the important question as to how 
best make provision for the taxes out of cur- 
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rent income in order that the estate may be 
kept intact and all gifts and bequests reach the 
desired beneficiaries in conformity with the 
wishes of the testator. To carry sufficient 
funds in the bank at all times to meet this 
obligation is not in harmony with well-balanced 
business administration. Where the estate is 
small, constant investment is required in order 
to obtain adequate income, while in case of 
large estates the variety of investments is such 
as to generally demand a sizable amount of 
cash to maintain stability. 

This situation is so generally true that in 
most cases the administrator or executor of an 
estate is compelled to dispose of securities from 
other property of sufficient value to give a re- 
turn equivalent to the amount of the taxes and 
other administrative expenses. Sales under 
these conditions are most inauspicious, as a 
rule, because of their forced character, result- 
ing in large losses to the estate. 

As the taxes and expenses alluded to are 
definite liabilities, existing all the time, for no 
man knows the hour nor the day of his certain 
death, provision for them should be made out of 
current income, thus distributing the cost of 
the protection over the whole estate during the 
lifetime of the testator. 

Many wealthy men have taken the course of 
insuring their lives for an amount approxi- 
mating the taxes, probate fees and other ex- 
penses of administration. Being familiar with 
the size of the estate, it is not difficult, by ap- 


plying the rates of taxation, to determine the 
amount of life insurance protection that should 
be applied for. This is the one certain means 
of protection for the estate, and it is one which 
can be simply executed. 

The policies of life insurance May be made 
payable directly to a beneficiary who, upon 
payment of the insurance benefit, should im- 
mediately turn over the money to the executor 
for payment of the tax on the specifie irheri- 
tance for such beneficiary under the will. or the 
policies may be made payable to the estaté with 
instructions in the will to the effect that all 
taxes be paid out of the proceeds of such 
policies, 

Under the regulations of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, life insurance benefits when mad: pay- 
able to a specified beneficiary are not subject 
to the estate tax; but when made payable to 
the estate, they become a part of such estate 
and are subject to the inheritance tax. 


Amount of Reserves on Varying Bases 

The returns of various life insurance com- 
panies to the State Insurance Departments in- 
dicate that a majority of the companies are now 
Valuing their policies under the American Ex- 
perience Table of Mortality with interest at 
3l per cent, although the accompanying table 
indicates that a greater amount of insurance is 
valued on a 3 per cent basis than on either 3% 
per cent or 4 per cent. This is due to the fact 


AMOUNT OF RESERVES ON VARYING BASES 


CoMPANIES. 1% 


tna Life, Hartford ; 
American Central, Indianz 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore. 
Bankets Life, Des Moines. 
Bankers Life, Lincoln. . 


polis. $2,486,713 
820,480 
8,744,313 
Bankers Reserve, Omaha. 3,543,171 
Beneficial, Salt Lake City. 
Berkshire, Pittsfieid. : 
Central of U. S., Des Moines 
Colonial, Jersey City 





11,229,353 
) 





274,967 


Columbian National, Boston. . 
Connecticut General, Hartford 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford. 
Continental, Salt Lake City. . 

Equitable, New York.. 


3,395,827 
11,247,409 
104,401,994 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia. . 3,474,239 
Guardian of America, New York.. 
Home, New York. 
International, St. Louis. 
John Hancock, Boston. . 


8,509,904 


13,388,807 


Kansas City Life, Kansas City. 2,468,335 
Manhattan, New York... . : 9,076,132 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield. 33,066,932 
Metropolitan, New York... . 139,114,266 
Michigan Mutual, Detroit. 6,165,174 
Missouri State, St. Louis.. 1,678,180 
Mutual Benefit, Newark... wae 
Mutual Life, New York woo c ee 
20,113,067 


National Life, Montpelier. . 0,113,06; 
New England, Boston. 27,857,882 
New York Life, New York.. 


Niagara, Buffalo.. 635,691 





Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee $8,026 988 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles... . 4,822,186 


Penn Mutual, Philadelphia... 


13,008,509 


Phoenix Mutual, Hartford. . 50 
3,039,759 


Postal Life, New York... : 
Provident L. and T., Philadelphia.. 


Prudential, Newark. $7,063,511 

Reliance Life, Pittsburg wee 

Reserve Loan, Indianapolis 757 A71 
521,651 


Security Mutual, Binghamton. 
State Life, Indianapolis... 2, 
State Mutual, Worcester. ’ 
Travelers, Hartford. . 


Union Central, Cincinnati. 27,387 443 
Union Mutual, Portland. 6,507 443 
United States, New York. 3,331,299 

688,051,777 


Totals.... 


33% 3% \nnuities 


$54,924 920 $4,158,697 $1,741,904 


2,756,081 





















1,756,497 852,922 
10,721,587 
12.552 
2,172,286 
1,469,819 
6,925,709 $637 429 20,503 
3,185,038 
2,543,490 319,335 
11,488,235 ; 62,108 
14,012,457 201,894 
pas 58,995,499 397 359 
1,597,558 as 3.918 
22,493,789 326,063,949 15,325,516 
20,165,300 5,379,625 238,581 
28,549,917 18,163,848 $21,336 
14,081,494 8,974,892 584,622 
7,572,300 5,155 
125,797,572 11,094 
4,683,295 3,136 
814,292 8,514,567 S6,592 
25,580,605! 29,998,483 148,076 
197,764,113} 4,120,588 3,766,368 
5,668,613) 84,463! 5,899 
8,661,218 2,917,997) 
54,330,615 139,684,952) 2, 
372,293,903 120,238,457 | 28.5% 
; 31,193,952 6 
23,071,654 23,12: 9 
713,538,327 | 15,033,396 
869,133 ee 
a 257 992,422) 2,087,738 
20,162,802 9,078,355 7 7. 
ae 146,362,258) d,< 
965,393 25,511,318) 1,296,074 
5,833,477 | sa 44.211 
84,585,108 . j 1,461,850 
202,546,970 123,237,509) 2,619,824 
4,112,688 1,917,972) 15.766 
2,842,496! = 
$51,643 6,632,661); 7,234 
251,624 12,354,625) 4,685 
15,030,164 15,381,702 392,764 
78,400,300 6,343,211 2,198,749 
71,084,282 i 
aS 11,155,634 
eer 120,545 


3,285,950 


1,890,209 ,556| 2,157,931,168 91,548,489 
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that several of the older companies use the 38 
per cent basis for valuing a considerable por- 
tion of their risks. The table herewith em- 
braces 48 companies and shows that the 
changes in 1917 in amounts valued on the dif- 
ferent bases, as compared with the amounts 
upon similar bases for 50 companies in 1916, 
were as follows: 4 per cent reserves decreased 
$8,129,925: 31%4 per cent reserves increased $231,- 
646,592: 3 per cent reserves increased $170,251,- 
777, and annuity reserves increased $4,318,976. 
The total net increase in reserves of the 48 
companies in 1917 over those of the 50 com- 
panies in 1916 was $398,087,420. 

The increase in annuity reserves, which was 
so noticeable in 1916 over 1915, was nearly 
equaled by the increase in 1917 over 1916. This 
continuing increase in such reserves is doubt- 
less largely due to the extension of instalment 
an@ deferred annuity business, though partly 
to an inereased interest in annuities proper, 


The One Thing That Has Not “‘Gone Up”’ 

The cardinal points of advantage in a high- 
speed fall campaign, says a recent International 
Life bulletin, include, first of all, the unique 
position occupied by life insurance in a period 
of steadily advancing prices. Life insurance 
alone has maintained the premium rates at the 
net cost basis of the past. 

As farmers and business men forge ahead 
progressively with accelerating profits, making 
two dollars grow where one grew before, life 
insurance offers the same gilt-edge investment 
and protective benefits at the premium rates of 
yesterday. So the two dollars that grow to-day 
where one dollar grew before may be applied 
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to the purchase of a two-dollar investment in 
life insurance where one dollar was invested 
yesterday. The enterprising agent who sets 
his sight at the normal current range to-day 
writes a $5000 policy with the same facility 
that he wrote a $2500 policy a year ago. The 
agent who fails to double his customary pro- 
duction this year has neglected to change the 
sights of his rifle. The ‘‘sharpshooter’’ is bag- 
ging the game. 

And the alert agent will not overlook the 
apparent likelihood that the new draft regula- 
tions have already multiplied the area of 
prospects. The hunting preserves which were 
restricted as to prospects between twenty-one 
and thirty-one years of age have been thrown 
open to the discriminating hunter. Single men, 
without home obligations, of all ages up to 
forty-six, are marked for the military service 
wherein they can serve their country to the 
greatest advantage. This releases for active 
industrial and financial work and missions at 
home men of families and home obligations, the 
theory of the Government apparently being 
that many men even between twenty-one and 
thirty-one years of age having dependents shall 
be retained at home by selective process to 
build up the strength of the nation as a support 
to the bulwark abroad, at least until such time 
as the demands for man power shall exceed 
present expectations. 

Prudent men of family dependencies will in- 


crease their lines of insurance now to accord, 
with the present reduced purchasing power of 


the dollar. Even though such men later might 
be called into active service abroad, a good- 
sized life policy protects them at its face 
value while they remain at home, either in civil 
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or military life, returns all the premiums with 
interest in event of military death abroad, and 
re-establishes the insurance at its face value 
when the ninety-five out of the one hundred re- 
turn to the United States, whether in an in- 
surable condition or not. The agent must first 
sell himself. These cardinal advantages of life 
insurance, fully appreciated by the agent, May 
then be readily imparted in a convincing maa- 
ner to a large field of prospects. 


Inheritance Tax Charts 
The question of inheritance taxes, both State 
and Federal, has given life insurance agents a 
forceful argument for additional life insurance 
to provide for the tax. The amount of the tax 
and the manner of its application vary in the 
several States, and consequently no general 
compilation can be made which would be suit- 
able all over the country. The Spectator Com- 
pany has in press several leaflets treating 
of the inheritance tax. F. W. Shanbacher of 
Ridgway, Pa., has placed the life insurance 
fraternity under obligations to him through the 
preparation of a series of charts covering the 
several States. With each State chart there 
is also shown the Federal inheritance tax and a 
combined presentation of the total which an 
estate would be liable to in that particular 
State, while supplementary sheets give com- 
prehensive digests of the law. This series of 
charts has involved a considerable outlay of 
time and patience in their preparation, and 
each one is a great time-saver for agents. 
“T can’t do without THe Sprecratror in my _ busi- 
ness.”’—-R, C, Tate Insurance, Kenton, Okla. 
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DO YOU READ 
¢ ADVERTISEMENTS e 1807 


Once in a while it pays a man to read an advertise- 


For instance, do you know why the $24,816,667.00 
of new business paid for in 1917 by the fieldmen of 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


exceeded by $3,751,129.00 the largest amount paid for 
in any other year since the Company was organized 


Do you know why very few men who can make a 
living selling life insurance leave this Company? 
The answers to these questions will be of great 


value to the man who wishes to form a connection with 


A GROWING COMPANY for GROWING MEN 


For a direct Agency Connection address: 
T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President and Agency Manager 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Established 















developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 


by farm loan investments, 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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AN INSURED’S PSYCHOLOGY 


He Will Never Suggest a Larger Policy 
Than the One Offered Him 


OTHER POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED 


Good Tacties to Let the Other Company Get $2000 
if You Can Land Same Man for $30,000 


The General Agent had a soft spot in his 
heart for the Visitor, and had done him many 
kindnesses. The greatest of these kindnesses 
was being friendly and obliging, and very cor- 
dial to impart information about life insurance. 
So when one day the G. A. was found in a 
communicative mood of especial geniality the 

Visitor rather pressed him as to his personal 
production. 

Yes, I had one good one last week—$30,c00.” 

“Had the prospect other insurance?” the 
Visitor pursued. 

“He had some small policies. He didn’t 
want this one. I had been after him for a 
long time trying to sell $2000. He always 
laughed at me, because I refused to give him 
part of my commission. He said he never in 
his life had paid all the first premium, and he 
certainly didn’t intend to begin now. One day 
I walked into his office and told him that ] 
had made up my mind that the time I had spent 
with him was not wasted; and I laid before 
him a note for the full premium. He laughed, 
and after a bit said he guessed he had to do 
it—and he signed the note. 

When I came to deliver the $20co0 policy I 
brought two fives also. He paid for them, too, 
and I got his application for $20,000 more. 
When I delivered them I took up the $2000 
that the negotiations had started with. 

“T had another rather interesting experience 
along the same line recently with a man who 
objected to taking a small policy. This was also 
a $2000 starter. He insisted that he had never 
taken anything less than $s50co, but finally paid 
for this. Instead of delivering the $2000, how- 
ever, I took two $10,000 policies, which he paid 
for without turning a hair. I had already 
written for $20,000 more for him, and when I 
delivered the original two $10,000 policies I 
wired for $50,0co more. The prospect had 
$30,000 in other companies. And when the 
policies of my company were delivered to him 
he threw up his hands. ‘Do you think T am 
going to maintain your family in idleness?’ he 
complained. ‘A hundred thousand is plenty 
for me. So I regretfully canceled $30,000, 
which left him with only $70,000 in our com- 
pany. This was a satisfactory rise, however, 
from the $2000 of the original application.” 

“How do you do it?” the Visitor asked 


The G. A. laughed. “It isn’t all bluffng and 
bulldozing, as you might suppose,” he said. “| 
had learned the circumstances of these men. | 
knew they were able to carry larger amounts 
than their applications called for, that they 
actually should have such amounts as finally 
delivered. | knew from many talks with them 
that they themselves believed they should have 
such amounts. It was simply with me a ques- 
tion of outguessing them as to what they 
would finally admit to themselves that they 
wanted.” 

“What is that—psychology or mind-read- 
ing?” 

“Just knowing something of human nature, 
that’s all. An insurance salesman can, after 
a few thousand experiences, learn to know 
about how the average man, or the man of any 
special class, thinks about insurance; how 
such a man’s mind works in being made up to 
the point of buying. 

“For instance, all salesmen have had the ex- 
perience of discovering, too late—after the 
competitor had stepped in—that a _ prospect 
would have been willing to buy more than he 
was sold. The salesman learns that buyers 
hate to ask for more than they are offered; for 
they have taken the stand that the amount in 
the application is sufficient. There are dozens 
of reasons actuating the buyer in his hesitation 
to intimate that he would buy more. The 
buyer has usually set himself against any pos- 
sible suggestion of the salesman that the 
amount he increased, even when he knows that 
he would like to take $10,coo instead of $1000, 
or $100,000 instead of $10,000. It is up to the 
salesman to detect the indications of such a 
feeling in the customer, and remove the chance 
for the customer to bring forth the arguments 
with which he has fortified himself. 

“Many times—most times—the delivery of 
a larger amount than was asked for would 
offend the prospect, and might possibly lose 
the entire sale; at any rate fend off any later 
sales. It is not usually good policy to try to 
‘hog it all’; there may be many good reasons 
for allowing the other fellow to get some of 
the business. Indeed, in the case of the man 
sold $30,000 on the basis of a $2000 application, 
there were two competitors who had_ sold 
$2000 policies. As a matter of fact, I had 
helped the customer understand these other 
two policies, and T presume those sales went 
through —as $2000—while mine grew to 


$30,000. 


—The battlefront in Europe is not the only Ameri- 
can front. There is a home front, and our people at 
home should be as patriotic as our men in uniform 
in foreign lands. The Fourth Liberty Loan is the 


fighting loan. 


CHOW-CHOW 


Avoid Misunderstandings—Clearly Explain 
Policies—**None Better’’ as 
an Encomium 


| By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


‘That agent lied to me like a pirate! He told 
me that was a twenty-year endowment and its 
only a twenty-payment life.” Now I know that 
agent and I would bank on his honesty. He 
didn’t lie to that man at all. Then what was 
the trouble? Simple enough, the agent didn’t 
make the two forms of contract clear to the 
prospect—was not painstaking enough. Some 
men need a lot of instruction—on insurance 
terms they are like children. An honest agent 
doesn’t want to be called a Jiar—even if it isn’t 
his fault. Ergo, every solicitor should be very, 
very careful how he talks, and what contract 
he sells. I think honesty in the life agent is 
one of the virtues that should shine like the 
sun. The day has come when honesty in all 
lines of business is a necessary factor of suc- 
cess. There can be no real success without it. 

“That's what they all say. Confound it! 
very agent says his company is the Dest. 
There can't be but one that is the very Dest. 
What's a fellow to do?” was the spiel I got 
one day from a man who was sponsor for a 
big corporation about to place $200,000 on two 
of their officials. His desk was piled full of 
propositions, and he had a sheet two feet long 
and one and a half feet wide full of figures 
which he had gleaned from the mass of stuff 
on-his desk. “Well,” I said, “you are con- 
fronted with a hard proposition, aren’t you? 
Perhaps vou did wrong in allowing so many 
companies to enter into the competition. Time 
and competition, rates of interest, death losses, 
expenses of management, policy conditions de- 
manded by the insuring public, a// have tended 
to standardize policies, cost, etc., so that it 
might be possible that here are many compa- 
nies which could be called the best; not alto- 
gether because there is none equal to them, but 
because none ts better.” He saw my point and 
felt better. It, however, occurred to me that 
the average solicitor might employ a better 
term than “the best’ in his work. The term 
“none better” answers every purpose and 
sounds better and doesn't arouse any opposi- 
tion on the listener’s part. It is charming to 
hear some agents enlarge upon the features pos- 
sessed by their own companies. If they didn’t 
have sublime faith in their own goods they 
couldn't sell them. But it’s better taste to lead 
a prospect up to repeated questions and answer 
them than to volunteer so much information 
that he is disgusted and “writes you down an 
ass’ —in the language of Dogherry. 

R. O. Tictros. 
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THE NEW 
PARTNER* 


By W. H. SINceair 











MEETING tne 
INHERITANGE TAX 








No one but the Legislators them- 
selves could furnish all of the 
reasons for the enactment of the 
various Inheritance Tax Laws, 

of both the 
REASON FOR Federal and 

State Govern- 
TAX ments, but 

surely there 
could have been no thought of 
punishing those who, through 
the exercise of industry, perse- 
verance, thrift, and honest facul- 
ties, have accumulated that 
which it is the common desire of 
all to attain. 

Men are not now concerned 
with the arguments as to why it 
was done, but have turned to 
find some legitimate and sound 
method of preventing the disin- 

tegration of 
MEETING THE what they 


have toiled to 
EFFECT secure, or 

maintain, in- 
stead of submitting their estates, 
after they are no longer able to 
protect them, to conditions which 
they themselves would find it 
difficult to meet, if living. When 
it is conceded that at any day 
there may be a sudden demand 
on their estates for cash amounts 
varying from three to thirty per 
cent of them, it is plain to be 
seen that the best method must 
be found which will meet the 
demand. 

It is claimed that when the 
wisdom and experience of those 
accumulating or Managing 

estates are 
DEPLETION suddenly re- 
moved, and 
ENORMOUS the _ estates 
are left in the 
hands of wives well along in 
years, children of immature 


* Copyright, 1918, by The Spectator Com- 
pany, New York. Issued also in leaflet form, 








years, or incompetent adminis- 
trators, in the majority of cases 
the estates diminish from 40% 
to 60%. Ii this were the case 

under previ- 


HOW ous. circum- 

stancesot 
PROPERTY taxation,what 
VANISHES is a Yreason- 


able expecta- 
tion under the present system of 
heavy cash taxation at the most 
difficult period imaginable? 
It is also claimed that 92% of 
the estates left in America are 
out of the hands of the first 
beneficiary on an average in 
seven years. If these were the 
conditions previous to the pres- 
ent system of taxation, what is 
the outlook for the future? 
This brings the problem down 
to a focus, and it must be ad- 
mitted that a man must follow 
new business methods sufficiently 
intelligent to insure continuity 
of protection to his estate and 
his family beyond the period of 
his own personal connection 
with them. The first efforts to 
accomplish 
FIRST this were di- 
rected to the 


EFFORTS TO © securing of 
SOLVE what are 

usually re- 
PROBLEM 


ferred to as 
“liquid as- 
sets,”’ supposedly Government 
or Municipal securities, or even 
high class industrial securities 
of such a sound character as to 
justify the expectation that they 
would be available for their cash 
value in case of this sudden 
heavy cash demand on_ the 
estate. This has not provena 
satisfactory solution of the ques- 
tion for the simple reason that 
with the exception of Federal 
Government securities there is 
no real certainty that such se- 
curities would be cashable for 
100 cents on the dollar; and for 
the further and more far-reach- 
ing reason that it would compel 
the investment of a considerable 
sum of money to be tied up in 
low earning securities over a 
possible considerable period of 
years. 

Thinking men, and men who 
get the broad view point, have 
seen and accepted the solution 
which is thejmost desirable of 











all, the protection of their estates 
with cash 


A SURE funds through 
Life Insur- 
AND ance to meet 


INEXPENSIVE these heavy 


cash demands 
METHOD It would not 
require the 
knowledge of a mathematician 
to understand that if an estate 
of $100,000.00, for instance, were 
subjected to a heavy cash de- 
mand which forced the sale of 
securities far below their real 
value, that the damage done to 
the estate may often greatly im- 
pair the value of the balance of 
it. In protecting the estate by 
Life Insurance to meet this cash 
demand it is plain that if a man 
lives to complete all the pay- 
ments on his policy, the amount 
which he may have contributed 
for the meanwhile mortality of 
his fellows is infinitesimal. Such 
an amount, even if he lived to 
complete all his payments, would 
be as nothing compared to the 
loss to an unprotected estate. 
It will be still more clear that 
the man who arranges this pro- 
tection and does not live to com- 
plete his payments, has not only 
protected his estate from serious 
impairment, but he has really 
increased his estate by adding 
an amount to it greatly in excess 
of his investment. 
Some of the gratifying feat- 
ures of such a plan are that he 
does no vio- 


FREEDOM lence to his 
A PLEASING present busi- 


ness or in- 
FEATURE vestments by 

withdrawing 
or converting any large portion 
of them into some low earning 
securities, but he is enabled to 
secure the entire protection at a 
minimum investment annually. 
This leaves him free to keep his 
capital invested in business or 
such good securities as will pro- 

duce an ex- 


ACTION cess of income 
NOW very much 


greater than 
IMPERATIVE any possible 

contribution 
he could make to the mortality 
of his fellows on an Insurance 
Policy. 

A large percentage of rich 
people have heretofore refrained 
from Life Insurance purchases 
because of their opinion that the 
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family did not require cash be- 
quests This is no longer a 
reason. Government action has 
now demanded cash and it must 
be produced. 

Suppose Mr. White knows his 
estate must pay $25,000.00 In- 
heritance Tax in cash. Instead 

of carelessly 


A GLEAR exposing _ his 
estate to im- 
EXAMPLE pairment by 


doing noth- 
ing, or tying up this amount 
from his business in low earn- 
ing securities, he purchases 
$25,000.00 Life Insurance, cost- 
ing him from 2% to 5% annu- 
ally, and keeps his $25,000.00 
invested either in business or 
securities turning 7% to 10%. 
The result is very clear—his in- 
vestment will earn enough to 

pay for his 


SOUND L if e Insur- 
BUSINESS ance and as 


much more 
TOO as if it were 

invested in 
low earning securities. This is 
certainly good business from 
every viewpoint. 

In other words, in the terms 
of plain business, men are money 
in pocket during their lifetime, 
and their estates afterward, 
who pursue the plan of using 
Life Insurance as the instru- 
mentality with which to dis- 

charge their 
GASH full obliga- 
DEMANDS tion to them- 


selves and to 


MET WITH others; they 


also have the 

GASH satisfaction 
o f knowing 

that they are good business men. 
It should be remembered that 
an Insurance policy produces 
one-hundred-cent dollars in cash 
and that the cash is available 
before the man’s local bank ac- 
count would be released in most 
cases by the 

HOW TO State Inheri- 


tance Tax 


MEET THE DE- Collector. 

MAND WHEN Another 
method has 

IT GOMES been adopted 


by men who 
would under ordinary circum- 
stances leave their estates to 
their wives, perhaps, and then 
to their children, thus submit- 
ting the estate in all probability 
within a few years, to passing 














twice through the Inheritance 
Tax depletion, and that is to 
purchase what is known as an 
Annuity Certain in favor of 
their wife, leaving the bulk of 
the estate to 
SAVING the children, 
DOUBLE and thus sav- 
ing in a prop- 
INHERITANGE — er and legiti- 
mate way, 
TAXES very heavy 
diminution 
of the estate. The Annuity Cer- 
tain has been devised to meet 
the objections formerly existing 
in connection with the old style 
of Annuity, where the total in- 
vestment was lost in case of the 
death of the Annuitant. 
Under the Annuity Certain 
the Company guarantees the 


AGME payment of 


the Annuity 
OF for life and a 
SECURITIES minimum 
period of 
years—twenty years, for in- 
stance, so that an investment in 
this class of securities is much 
more satisfactory even than an 
investment of the ordinary high 
class Municipal or Government 
securities, which are always ex- 
posed to being spent. 

The rank and file of people 
are honest at heart and take 
pride in preventing problems 
being passed 


OPPORTUNITY on to their 

families 
FOR wkichiie 
HONESTY 


would not be 

in a position 
to solve without tremendous 
losses and discouragement in no 
small degree. 

The Inheritance Taxes, both 
Federal and State, are no longer 
a matter of discussion but a fact, 
and that fact has to be dealt 
with. It should be dealt with by 
the one best qualified to find the 
solution, or it is too late. It is his 
obligation and privilege to find 

the channel 
MEN WHOARE y hich will 
POSTEDDONOT not upset: his 
WAIT TO BE estate at the 


PERSUADED moment, nor 


in the future. 
Life Insurance policies and An- 
nuities are illustrations of two 
perfect instrumentalities for at- 
taining this end. 

The up-to-date business man 
hastens to place himself in a 
position to secure immediate 


A FARM MORTGAGE 
BEHIND 


EVERY POLICY 
PEORIA LIFE 


HE 
gives SERVICE to its 


policyholders and to its 








agents. Its sound methods 
and good reputation are giv- 
ing it a steady, healthy growth 
all in the Middle West. It in- 
sures men and women on 
equal terms. Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 


features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
record is kept separate. It is 
a live, up-to-date Company 
which is progressive. 

It is developing new terri- 
tory in the Central West and 
has good positions for good 


men. 


Peoria Life 


Insurance Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY 
President 


HENRY LOUCKS 
Superintendent of Agents 


GEORGE B. PATTISON 
Secretary and Actuary 
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cash from the mobilized millions 
of the sound Life Insurance 
Companies. They are the only 

financial in- 


RELIABLE stitutions in 

America pre- 
FINANCIAL pared to furn- 
PARTNER ish a 100% 


answer, with- 
out disarranging or impairing 
either present or future business 
and investments. 

A great many have already 
discerned the foregoing facts 
and have applied for Insurance 
to cover their Inheritance Taxes, 
and others will wish to do so as 
soon as they know that the 
tremendous inroads made upon 
their estates are not limited to 

the am ount 
THE of the Tax 


itself, where 


JUDGMENT securities 
OF A must be sold 

to meet them. 
FINANGIER J. P. Mor- 


gan of New 
York recently applied for $2,- 
500,000 additional! insurance to 
take care of the' Inheritance Tax 
on his estate at his\death. His 
example is a good one to follow. 
If one with his class of securities 








cannot afford to carry what:are 
known asj“‘liquidi assets,” t how 
much less:can men.who are’ less 
fortunate: than; he} is) financially. 
It will be apparent to any one 
who faces the facts that there 
are only Two 


TWO Methods to 


SENSIBLE meet the sit- 
BUSINESS uation. One 
METHODS is to provide 


Insurance. 
The other is to convert such a 
portion of his or her estate into 
an Annuity as will save an enor- 
mous loss to the estate. An 
Annuity Certain is a recent de- 
velopment and removes the only 
former objection to an invest- 
ment of this character. 
No man knows just when such 
a demand is to be made on his 
estate. Every 


IMMEDIATE man knows 
AVAILA- that an in- 
BILITY OF peer in 

.1f e Insur- 
GASH ance to pay 


such taxes will produce the cash 
exactly when required and that 
his contribution to the propor- 
tionatet mortality while he lives 
is infinitesimal. 

Why not invest wisely and in 


time, when you may do so le- 


THE WISE gally and so 


much to your 
AND HONEST own advan- 
WAY tage? This is 

the wise and 
honest way. 

Protect your estate in one of 
the two unequaled ways,—In- 
surance or Annuities, through 
the cleanest and|most enduring 
form of financial institutions. It 
will meet!the approvallof your 
family,|your friends,)}the whole 
community,'and yourself. 

Life insurance companies are 
especially prepared to furnish 
data regarding Federal and 
State Inheritance Taxes with- 
out charge. Their representa- 
tives are able to give full in- 
formation regarding the nec- 
essity of insuring the amount of 
the inheritance tax that must be 
paid by any man leaving a 
moderate or large fortune. In 
this sense life insurance be- 
comes THE NEW PARTNER 
to the man who will pass away 
and pay inheritance taxes to the 
Federal and State Governments. 


SECURE A NEW PARTNER. 











The foregoing article has just been pub- 
lished in leaflet form by The Spectator 











? DO YOU READ 
e ADVERTISEMENTS e 


Once in a while it pays a man to read an advertise- 


ment. 


For instance, do you know why the $24,816,667.00 
of new business paid for in 1917 by the fieldmen of 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


exceeded by $3,751,129.00 the largest amount paid for 
in any other year since the Company was organized 


in 1860? 


Do you know why very few men who can make a 
living selling life insurance leave this Company? 


p. Established 
186 
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developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 






THE REAR GUARD 


=e No more virile and effi- 
S cient body of men can be 
A, found than the _ large 


army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 


by farm loan investments, 


Y 





The answers to these questions will be of great 
value to the man who wishes to form a connection with 


A GROWING COMPANY for GROWING MEN 


For a direct Agency Connection address: 
T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President and Agency Manager 


50 Union Square NEW YORK, N. Y. 














and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 
_ The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 
President. Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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JOINT LIFE INSURANCE 


A Practical and Excellent Guaranty for 
the Continuance of the Mainte- 
nance of the Home 


HUSBAND AND WIFE JOINTLY INSURED 


Whichever Dies First, the Insurance Goes to the 
Survivor—Other Menbers May Be Jointly 
Insured Also. 


It was with unalloyed satisfaction that John 
Avery looked around the cozy living room in 
which he was lazily glancing over the evening 
paper. The autumn storm driving against the 
window panes served but to intensify the 
warmth and comfort within. He could hear 
his wife moving in the room above, getting 
their young son ready for bed. Soon a sleepy 
“Good-night, daddy,” reached him, and he 
bounded upstairs for a final kiss. 

A few moments later he and his pretty young 
wife were settled for their evening chat. “My 
dear,” he said, “I’m going to take out some 
more insurance. It came to me to-night that 
even if anything were to happen to me this 
home must go on for you and Junior.” 

“Jack,” said his wife, “I want to take out 
some insurance, too.” 

The man laughed indulgently. “Why, child, 
what do you want of insurance?” he ques- 
tioned. 

“No, don’t laugh,” responded his wife. “I’m 
really serious about it. You speak of wanting 
this home to go on for Junior and me, even if 
you were taken away, and I am just as anxious 
to feel the same security about you and the 
boy if anything should happen to me.” 

“Now, Catherine,” he said, “don’t bother 
your head about me. As far as money is con- 
cerned I should be all right. If you were gone 
I’m afraid nothing would matter much to me, 
anyhow. Go play something for me and for- 
get all about such gloomy matters.” 

“Please, Jack,” his wife answered, “let us 
talk this subject out just once for good and all, 
and then we can forget it as you suggest.” 

“All right,” he responded resignedly. “If 
you have anything more to say go to it. I’ve 
already given my ideas.” 

“What I want is this,’ she answered. “If I 
left you I know that for a time you would have 
worry and sorrow enough without troubling 
over money matters. It would cost a good deal 
to hire both a competent woman to run the 
Louse and a reliable person to look after Junior 
but that is what would have to be done for a 
while, anythow. Later, I hope you would find 
the right woman to fill my place, but I know 





you well enough to feel confident that you 
would not care to do this for several years. 
Now, I am quite sure that everything would go 
much easier if you should have a substantial 
sum of money—say five thousand dollars— 
coming to you just at the time when you 
needed it most.” 

“But,” interrupted the husband, “I have fully 
made up my mind to take out five thousand 
dollars more on my own life, and that is all 
I can possibly pay for just now. Another five 
thousand dollar policy on your life would be 
quite out of the question.” 

“Ah, now I have you,” said his wife. “‘You 
don’t know how learned I have become in in- 
surance matters! We will take out a joint life 
policy; then it will be all right whichever one 
goes first, for the amount of the policy will be 
paid to the survivor. I am sure a policy of 
this kind will quite come within our means.” 

Her husband looked at her in astonishment 
for a moment, then said gravely, “Well, my 
dear, if you have thought it out as deeply as 
this, I’ll have to let you have your own way, 
for I have learned from experience that your 
judgment in family matters is way ahead of 
mine. Come down to the @ffice to-morrow and 
we'll see what can be done.” 

Three years later John Avery recalled this 
conversation with misty eyes. It was just five 
months since his wife left him with Junior anda 
tiny baby girl to care for, and he realized how 
right she had been in saying that if he were 
left alone he would have care and sorrow 
enough without being pressed for money in 
addition to all else. With the proceeds of the 
joint life policy he and his wife had taken out 
a few short years ago, he was in a position to 
avail himself of the services of the excellent 
housekeeper and the motherly nurse who cared 
for his little ones and maintained for him a 
comfortable home, which he loved for its 
tender associations. Without this additional 
financial assistance it would have been impos- 
sible for him to provide so adequately for the 
welfare of his motherless children. He really 
regarded this money as belonging to his 
children, and intended to use it during the 
next few years to make for them such a home 
as their mother had wished. How wise she 
had been! With a tired sigh, he leaned back 
in his chair and thought with ever deepening 
love and gratitude of the woman whose care 
for her dear ones extended even beyond the 
grave. 

This little story illustrates but one of the 
useful functions of joint life insurance. In 
these days it often happens that a husband 
and wife are both in the business world. The 
wife may feel that it is just as necessary for 


her to carry a policy for her husband's benetit 
as it is for him to carry one payable to her. It 
is sometimes a delicate matter to suggest this, 
however, for many men would resent this 
solicitude as a reflection on their business capa- 
city. In a case like this, joint life insurance 
would be the ideal solution for the anxious 
wife. 

Numberless other ways in which this form 
of insurance would prove useful will doubtless 
present themselves when one begins to think 
along this line, but the two mentioned will serve 
for examples. Any two persons whose com- 
fort and well-being depend on each other, 
husband and wife, brother and sister, mother 
and child, or even friends making a home to- 
gether, should investigate joint life insurance, 
which provides for a policy on two (or more) 
lives, the amount of the policy to be paid to the 
survivor. For a moderate premium exactly the 
protection needed in many cases may he se- 
cured. 


Note on Mean Population 

At the fall meeting of the Actuarial Society 
of America, held recently in Montreal, John S. 
Thompson contributed a note on mean popu- 
lation, with reference. as an illustration, to 
statistics on the subiect published by the 
Swedish government. Mr. Thompson described 
the enumeration system followed in Sweden by 
which are noted the annual movement of popu- 
lation: births, deaths, immigrants and emi- 
grants, which are registered, although records 
of emigrants are not always complete. There 
is thus available a fairly reliable means of 
testing the effect of the accepted ways of com- 
puting mean population from initial and ter- 
minal populations. It is found that there is 
little to choose between any of the standard 
formule because of the irregularity in the 
progression of the population in various age- 
groups. In case of the statistics under ex- 
amination all methods overestimate the mean 
population, and hence underestimate the mean 
central death rate in almost every case. It 
appears impossible to prescribe any formula 
which is adjustable to the varying conditions 
governing increase and decrease of population. 


Scholarships for Public Health Nursing 


To assist qualified graduate nurses in fitting 
themselves by a short course of training for 
positions in public health nursing in the South 
fifteen $150 scholarships have been contributed 
by three life companies to the school of social 
work and public health in Richmond, Va. The 
Metropolitan Life of New York and the Life of 
Virginia have given six each, and the Atlantic 
Life three. The scholarships are intended 
especially to interest nurses in the South in 
public health nursing, since the demand in that 
section is said to be far in excess of the supply. 
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SOLDIERS’ ALLOTMENTS PLAN 
A GOOD ONE TO IMITATE 


Extension of System to Civilian Life by 
Monthly Income Policies Recommended 


The head of the household goes to war and 
the Federal Government immediately makes an 
allotment from his pay. There is also a further 
allowance for the support of the soldier’s wife, 
and if he has children an additional allowance 
for each one of them. Of course, you say this 
is a war-time practice and well adapted to the 
needs of the future. So far so good. But from 
the life insurance standpoint, why should not 
every individual who is the head of a family 
make arrangements for carrying the burden 
and cost of his family in case of his premature 
death? That is where public and private policy 
often conflict, because one is mandatory and the 
other is voluntary. No one yet has ever been 
able to discover a better way for the head of 
a household to make an allotment for the up- 
keep of his family after his death than through 
life insurance. 

In spite of the fact that this truth has been 
emphasized time and time again, and that the 
idea is almost a byword in the business, the 
average man if he makes an allotment at all 
for taking care of his family after his death, 
provides a very small and insignificant one. 
That is the reason that agents can hardly jus- 
tify themselves if they fail to put up an argu- 
ment along these general lines to every pros- 
pect which they have. The average citizen has 
no means of guaranteeing that his family will 
not come to want except through the medium 
of life insurance. It is the bulwark on which 
all men in ordinary circumstances must depend 
in case of their death. Life insurance is a 
necessity, and in these times of high prices it 
is only a question of how high the allotment 
for supporting one’s family should be. It has 
easily increased fifty per cent, as the cost of 
foodstuffs alone are estimated to have jumped 
in the past two years sixty-three per cent. 
Under such conditions the life insurance which 
the average man is carrying is insufficient to 
furnish the necessary allotment for his wife 
and children. 

The Government has shown how to handle 
this situation during war times, and the idea is 
so logical in its outcome that the life insurance 
agent probably wonders why he never stumbled 
on it before. Ask your prospect what average 
allotment he would make for his family in case 
he was going away for a long vacation, and in 
this way the up-to-date agent will be able to 
gauge reasonably well the income which must 
be produced through life insurance to supple- 
ment that of the man who has just passed away. 

Don’t be afraid of making your allotment too 
high in war times. Sell bigger policies and 
more of them. Let the policyholder understand 
that a monthly income policy is purely a private 
allotment plan worked out to meet his needs.— 
The Manhattan. 


Insurance Men in U. S. Army 

Frederic G. Dunham, attorney for the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents since Feb- 
ruary, 1916, has been commissioned a captain 
in the United States Army Service Corps, re- 
porting for duty at Camp Upton last week. 
Upon receipt of his commission Mr. Dunham 
presented his resignation as attorney, but the 
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executive committee of the association declined 
to receive it, and gave him a leave of absence. 
Frederic H. Calkins of Philadelphia has been 
retained to act in Mr. Dunham’s place during 
his absence. Mr. Calkins is conversant with 
the work of the association, having represented 
it at various times since 1914 in legislative and 
legal matters. 

A. C. Drumeler, former member of the Chi- 
cago agency of the Bankers Life of Des Moines, 
is now first sergeant, 3d Casual Battalion, Co. 
10, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Robert L. Williams, formerly a member of 
the Dallas general agency for the Bankers Life 
of Des Moines, is now First Sergeant Robert 
L. Williams, Base Hospital Unit No, 58, A. E. 
F., France. 

Sergeant W. L. Lake, formerly a Texas rep- 
resentative for the Bankers Life of Des Moines, 
has recently been in action on the Champagne 
front, and writes that he has experienced gas 
attacks and real fighting. 





The Kind of a Man I Like 


(By a retired agent) 

The kind of a man I like to favor is the one 
who heeds my plea when I state “I am busy” 
to-day, thus allowing me to meet him in a 
friendly spirit next time he calls; a gentleman 
in the true sense of the word, who smiles and 
says, ‘‘Very well, I will call again.” 

The kind of man I love to see is the chap who 
keeps appointments and who remembers when 
a time is set to be on the job, who does not 
ask for a minute and takes an hour; who 
realizes the value of golden’ minutes. 

The kind of man I tie to is the fellow who 
does not resort to uffderhand methods or tricks 
to gain business; who will not whisper tales in 
your ear; the fellow who does not offer to 
“split”? his commission or hand out red-banded 
cigars. 

The kind of man I like is the chap who grasps 
your hand in a hearty clasp; who departs with 
a smile, business or no, and who does not make 
sly remarks behind your back or ridicule your 
pet theories. 

The kind of man who could sell me insurance 
is the chap who enters my office with a busi- 
nesslike air, who radiates confidence with every 
step, who does not slink in like a thief in the 
night. 

The kind of man I like to do business with 
is the fellow who looks you square in the eyes, 
who has facts and figures at his command; who 
does not ‘‘hem,” ‘‘haw’”’ or say, “I guess,” but 
knows and knows he knows. 

The kind of man impresses me is the chap 
who does not resort to empty phrases, who does 
not say, “I have a proposition” or “I'll tell 
you” while he madly waves his hands or rolls 
his eyes to heaven. 

The kind of man I like to meet is the one 
who talks quietly and convincingly, who backs 
up his remarks with figures, who can prove 
what he says; not that I ask proof, but I have 
found the fellow who is sure, makes sure, 





The kind of a man I admire is the fellow who 
does not cringe and whine when I do not close 
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with him; the chap who does not resort to hard- 
luck tales to secure business; who stands on 
the dignity of his calling; the man with the 
square jaw. 

That’s the kind of a man who gets my busi- 
ness. Are you that kind of a man? 


Annual and Deferred Dividends 


The amount of business in force under annual 
and deferred dividend contracts for a number 
of companies at the close of business on De- 
cember 31, 1917, is shown in the accompanying 
table. The laws of several States prohibit the 
issuance of policies on the deferred dividend 
plan, but there is still a considerable, though 
diminishing, number of companies doing this 
class of business. This decrease is due, of 
course, to the maturing of such policies and to 
the fact that few or no more of the kind are 
being issued: 





Annual | Deferred 
COMPANIES Div idend Dividend 
: ‘ 
33,678,989 


Etna Life, Conn. 193, 4: 54,198 







American Cent., Indianapolis. a 332,000 

American, Ia ; peck 8,622,930 

Atlantie Life, V : 18,875,045 5 

Bankers, Neb . bs 619,000 64 "000 907 
= 107 red 


Bankers Reserve, Omaha .... 749,319} 


Beneficial Life, Utah.... 4,368,859] 


Berkshire, Mass .... 58,767,727 20°7: 29, 303 ) 
Central Life of U. S., Ia . 1,373,600) 4,117,367 
Central Life, Ill.... 12,618,401 34,000 
Columbian National, Mass... . 8,689,370 9, 524, 183 
Continental, Utah .. por 3,417,500 ’ 

Dakota Life, S. D. vom 3,486,800 






8 
1,263 561,923 415,4: 
130,310,746 


Equitable, Nov: 
Equitable, la 
Fidelity Mutual, Pa.. 


89,873,185 27,760,035 


Girard, Pa ... Be 1,764,504 166,000 
Guaranty Life, Tec. 260,500 707,625 
Guardian of Am, NY 133,164,176 29,846,266 
Home, N.Y .. ee 103,779,717 28,543,666 





Illinois Life, Lll..... 6,494,132 

Intermediate, Ind... . “2 631,500 

Jefferson Standard, N. C 20,117,652 15,953,30: 

John Hancock, Mass..... 436,756,511 12,775,722 
3,3 





Kansas City Life, Mo... 26,540,655 373,601 
La Fayette Life, Ind.....°.... 5,399,600 3,517,540 
Manhattan, N.Y. } 30,387 460 19,700,000 
Maryland Life, Md... re 5,709,954 3,863,600 
Michigan Mutual, Mich.. 4,193,058 4,981,197 
Midland Mutual, Ohio. 22,426,426 1,460,676 


Minnesota Mutual, Minn | 
Missouri State, Mo.. 

Mutual Life, N.Y. . 

National Life, Vt... 

National of U.S. A., Ill... 


3,027,583 
$7,194 
29802 2 
30, 181,867 






"349 
1,219, 213" 322) 485, 
181,696,140} 
4,389,476 


New England Mutual, Mass.. 
New York Life. 1,750,558,665) 
Niagara, N. Y. 1,998,290 1,165,500 
Northwestern Mutual, Wis... 1,564,709 493 5,347,825 
Northwestern National, Minn 47,559,808 2,568,315 


363,912,076) 





Occidental, Cal . 
Pacific Mutual, Cal 
Penn Mutual, Pa 
Peoples Life, tl 
Peoria Life, Ill 





30 
12,952,646 


Philadelphia Life, Pa... 
Phoenix Mutual, Conn... 
Prudential, N. J 2 2731. 170, vd 
Puritan Life, R. I.. 333,25 
Reliance Life, Pa... 35,000'034 


q; 489, 774 





5970! 53 643 
1,081,684 
15,557,384 


Reserve Loan, Ind.. 36: 5,080 4,390,847 
Royal Union, La. . ; 28,34: 21,478,495 





Seandia Life, II] 24. 453, 536 665,192 
Seranton Life, Pa 9,712,522 6,271,734 
Security of Am., Ill... 19,500 2,908, 500 
Security Mutual, Neb.. 7,984,333 
Security Mutual, N. Y 13,079,098 
Southern L. and T., N. C 2,960,150 





State Life, Ind . 
State Mutual, Mass. 


57, 182'8! 57 
209,847,518 


22,377,420 
7,931,240 


Travelers, Conn... .. 5,986,067 5,503,723 
Union Central, Ohio. 473,457,861 26,028,122 
Union Mutual, Me. gare 48,724,902 12,678,094 
United States, N. Y. : 127,011 7,356,750 
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| By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 

There are times when every solicitor is apt 
to “get stale,” as the golf player says. You 
see when a man plays golf too much he is apt 
to go stale—lose control, no accommodation 
of eye and nerve—no pep—becomes easy pick- 
ing for his rival. The most natural question 
then is, how much should one play golf so he 
would keep in “fine fettle’ and do himself 
justice. I dare say no hard and fast rule can 
be laid. down governing such cases. Each 
man must be a law unto himself. If four 
times a week fail to improve his game, or 
make it worse, try tree times. By a little 
experimenting one can soon tell how often he 
should play to justify his handicap or lower 
it. Just so in soliciting. Too many hours out 
of the twenty-four will make one stale, too 
A nice adjustment 
of time and labor requires much skill and good 
judgment, but when a satisfactory schedule 
is found, so that when working to it the mind 
is clear and vigorous, the body healthy and 
strong, one should hold to such a schedule 
like grim death. It spells efficiency and happi- 
uess. It means long service without weari- 


few will make him lazy. 


ness—it means joy in labor—it means a con- 
tented and peaceful old age. Don’t permit 
yourself to get stale. Here are three doses 
for an infection: mix with good people—talk 


about something else—go fishing. There are 





other specifics, but these will work in most 
cases. 1] saw a man on the street the other 
day who has been in the insurance business 
for twenty-five years. He never took a vaca- 
tion. Early in his career he wrote a fine busi- 
ness, but now he barely keeps soul and body 
together. He looks like the “last run of shad,” 
and has a dejected, tired expression on his 
face that could kill a prospect “deader’n a 
door nail.’ He keeps going for twelve hours 
a day—wearing out shoe leather, his nerves, 
his ambition, his chances for business. He has 
heen gripped by a habit and he can't shake it 
off. He has gone stale. Your body, mind, 
nerve, heart, all need rest. It is grand to 
vork—grander to work when work is de- 
lightful—grandest to work when one has a 
burning ambition, every fiber of his being i 
tune, and soliciting becomes exhilarating. 
Don't allow yourself to get stale. 

“There is a woman very highly respected in 
our community,” said a gentleman to me one 
day. “Her husband died three vears ago, leav- 
ing her with three small children. He also left 
her a monthly income of $250, so she has been 
able to live comfortably, educate her children 
and maintain her self-respect.” Money in the 
pocket does help, now, doesn’t it? An old 
colored preacher always borrowed $10 just 
hefore he went into the pulpit to preach and 
handed it back after the sermon. Said he 
could preach better with money in his pocket. 
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3etcha! And the widow! Suppose she had 
been left with the three children and nothing 
to support or care for them? Would a hus- 
band and father be so careless or mean? 
Sure! There are many who think more of 
their stock or crops or business than of their 
families. But that feeling the aforesaid widow 
has! Independence, calmness, security, joy! 
Isn’t it worth while? Boys and girls, we are 
in a great business! R. O. Ticiios. 

Instant Importance of Life Insurance a 

Matter of Demonstration 

Regret follows out of lost opportunity. When 
we hear persons remark that they regret not 
having done a ecrtain thing it shows that 
opportunity has not presented itself again, or 
that conditions have changed materially so that 
it cannot be renewed. A person who had the 
opportunity of securing life’ insurance at a 
very moderate rate lingers and waits; his op- 
portunity for securing it may change ma- 
terially, making him physically impaired, there- 
by rendering him uninsurable. 

The insurance profession is like any mercan- 
tile establishment, and if a business man 
lingers and waits he generally proves to be a 
failure. The same thing applies to a prospect 
for life insurance. Opportunity may knock at 
the door but once, and if you do not grasp it 
it may never return, and you will then have 
cause to regret. 

Recently attention was called by an old- 
time insurance agent of a large insurance com- 
pany to a little incident which happened to 
him, and which is very interesting. Some time 
ago this agent called upon a prospect for the 
purpose of soliciting insurance, and after the 
prospect listened attentively to the agent for 
about fifteen minutes he told him that he was 
not ready then, but that the agent should re- 
turn in about a month. In the meantime, and 
before the expiration of the month, the pros- 
pect sustained an injury which resulted in his 
death a few days thereafter. The family of the 
deceased was left penniless, and the result was 
that they were compelled to resort to charity. 

This is an instance where the family re- 
eretted that its head did not grasp the oppor- 
tunity when it knocked at his door, by taking 
out insurance then and there and _ thereby 
saving the family from starvation and the hu- 
miliation of becoming public charges. 

Insuring the Physically Impaired 

Very frequently an applicant for life insur- 
ance is found to have some physical impair- 
ment» which bars him. He is sure, however, 
he will live out the allotted span, and the 
Union Central Life has provided a_ special 
policy for such cases. It is issued without 
medical eaxmination and provides for an in- 
come of $10 a month to the insured on attain- 
ing the age of 55, 60 or 65, whichever he may 
choose when making application. Should he 
die before reaching the specified age the total 
premiums paid, without interest, will. be re- 
funded to a designated beneficiary. Should he 
survive, the monthly payments will be made 
for ten years certain and as much longer as the 
insured may live. 

On policies issued at age 30, income beginning 
at age 65, the premium is $12.44; age 60, $18.23: 
age 55, $26.54. 

Issued at age 40: Age 65, $35.95; age .60, 
$56.94; age 55, $94.37. 
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A FARM MORTGAGE 
BEHIND 


EVERY POLICY 


HE PEORIA LIFE 
gives SERVICE to its 


policyholders and to its 








agents. Its sound methods 
and good reputation are giv- 
ing it a steady, healthy growth 
all in the Middle West. It in- 
sures men and women on 
equal terms. Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 


features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
record is kept separate. It is 
a live, up-to-date Company 
which is progressive. 

It is developing new terri- 
tory in the Central West and 
has good positions for good 


men. 


Peoria Life 


Insurance Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY 
President 


HENRY LOUCKS 
Superintendent of Agents 


GEORGE B. PATTISON 
Secretary and Actuary 











In the Matter of Making a Sale 

Lead up to it by asking questions which will 
require answers or decisions on minor points. 
For instance: 

“If you should take this now, about how 
much would you take?”’ 

“Do you believe you are a good enough risk 
to pass our rigid medical examination? Any 
history in your family of tuberculosis?” 

“What time this afternoon shall I make an 
appointment with the doctor for you?” And 
before he has time to reply, ‘5:30 or 6 o’clock?” 

Again a pointed question may break down his 
resistance or hesitation: 

“You realize, don’t you, that you ought to 
have this protection?” 

“If you should be taken away suddenly, your 
family would be up against it, wouldn’t they?” 

“You see, don’t you, why this policy will re- 
quire a bigger deposit on your part if you wait 
until next month, don’t you?’ 

“From what I told you about the number of 
applicants who are rejected, you realize that 
a fellow is taking a chance of not being able to 
get insurance when he puts this thing off, don’t 
you?” 

‘Why delay in doing now what you admit is a 
duty to your family?”—The Emancipator. 


Will, Work and Determination 

He who is satisfied stagnates. Will is the 
lubricant; work the power; determination the 
engine. Traveling along through life, some- 
times on a smooth and well-defined path, more 
often on the rough and unmapped fields of pro- 
gress, where we must break our own path, yet 
if we will listen to the one who has gone before, 
we can get a map of the best road to any place 
we may wish to reach. This is generally the 
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longest road, but leads most surely to the de- 
sired haven. It will take more lubricant (will), 
use more power (work); the sustained effort of 
the engine (determination), however, being 
helped by both. If we try the short and ap- 
parently easy road we generally land in a 
smash or become hopelessly enmeshed in some 
barbed wire entanglement which we had either 
forgotten or neglected to acquaint ourselves 
with. ‘‘We don’t know where we are going, but 
we are on our way.”’ The refrain of the ma- 
jority. The loftiest ambitions can be realized 
if we but hold a definite aim. A verse of Lord 
Lytton’s very appropriately covers this point: 


All things are thine estate, yet must 
Thou display the title deeds 

And sue the world. Be strong and choose 
High intellect more than all the creeds. 


—C. J. Klitgaard. 


An Earnest Sales Talk 


How long will you live? Do you know? The 
breath of life may be crushed out of your body 
within the hour, or you may live to die of dod- 
dering old age. In which of the hundreds of 
ways that human beings die each day will you 
pass away? Do you know? 

There is one thing that you do know, and 
that is duty. Smother its eall, throttle its 
voice or drown it in foolish arguments, yet it 
will make itself heard, and never so strongly 
as that moment when you lie, pinned down by 
the unexpected, crushed and stunned with the 
realization of the grim meaning of the words, 
“Too late!”’ 

Don’t be among those, when they have come 
to the end, who didn’t realize. It is logical to 
prepare yourself against hunger, cold, the de- 
mands of your system. Why not prepare 
against death and disease? Not only for your 
own sake, but also for the sake of those who 
depend upon you and trust you to provide for 
them, make your provision generous.—The 
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Nothing Like It on Earth 


Up to the present, insurance has paid 
In death claims ‘four billions’? or more. 
Many a home it most happy has made 
Through other cash payments galore. 
Maturing endowments and dividends paid 
And contracts surrendered for cash 
Will amount to “four billions” more, ’tis said. 
The statement, by no means, is rash. 


We've over “‘five billions’ in assets, claimed; 
Outstanding insurance, they say, 
Is ‘‘twenty-two billions’ when figures are 
named, 
And we're proud of this fact to-day, 
A monument grand of unselfish thrift. 
Than charity better by far, 
And many a burden it helps to lift 
Through the aid of our hope’s bright star. 


The premiums simply are cash we savs 
From an income that would be spent; 

They take the terror from death and the grave, 
And are more that mere sentiment. 

They lift from the heart of mother and wife 
The gloomy forebodings of fear, 

And they cast bright rays of sunshine o'er life 
In the years when father’s not here. 


So treat the agent with kindly concern, 
For he’s giving you good advice; 
’Tis only a fool who his words will spurn; 
A man who has judgment acts nice. 
The little commission the agent makes 
Will no more than pay for his time, 
For more than double you’ll spend for some 
fakes— 
What he has to offer’s sublime. 
AUGUSTUS TREADWELL. 











ment. 


OF AMERICA 


in 1860? 


? DO YOU READ 
¢ ADVERTISEMENTS e 


Once in a while it pays a man to read an advertise- 


For instance, do you know why the $24,816,667.00 
of new business paid for in 1917 by the fieldmen of 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


exceeded by $3,751,129.00 the largest amount paid for 
in any other year since the Company was organized 


Os-Li-Co. 
2 Established 
1867 






THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the large 
, army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WIL.L created 


by farm loan investments, 





Do you know why very few men who can make a 
living selling life insurance leave this Company? 


The answers to these questions will be of great 
value to the man who wishes to form a connection with 


A GROWING COMPANY for GROWING MEN 


For a direct Agency Connection address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President and Agency Manager 
50 Union Square 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. . 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. ; 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 
President. Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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THE COST OF DYING* 


Federal and State Inheritance Taxes are 
First Charges Upon Estates. 


LIFE INSURANCE WILL COVER THEM 


Taxes Must Be Paid in Cash—Ready Means 
Provided by a Life Insurance Policy—Heirs Vitally 
Interested in Security of Decedents’ Estates. 

By Witu1am T. Nasu 


When we speak of the cost of dying, 
it is generally understood to refer to the 
usual and ordinary expense connected 
with sickness and death. There is a 
broader sense, however, in which both 
men and women of means are now 
forced to consider this rather disagree- 
able subject. The cost of dying no 
longer applies to all persons alike, as it 
once did. The rich and well to do are 
now penalized, since those who have 
accumulated property beyond a certain 
value, at their death, must leave a part 
of it to the Federal Government, and in 
most States another part to the State. 
This is known as estate or inheritance 
tax and must be paid within a stipulated 
time in cash. 


Not a War Measure 


It should be stated here that the State 
inheritance tax is not a war measure. For 
upwards of thirty years some of the 
States have had such a tax, and it would 
seem now that this form of taxation has 
become a fixture in almost all States, if 
not also with the Federal Government it- 
self, and.that the tax will continue to be 
raised from time to time instead of low- 
ered. On this point David Kay, Jr. 
lawyer and counsel for the Mutual Ben- 
efit Life Insurance Company, says: 

“There is the greatest divergency in the 
rates at which such taxes are assessed and in 
the amounts of exemption from taxation al- 
lowed by the various States. The only thing 
which we see in the future as fixed is the fact, 
that’as the needs of the State increase the ex- 
emption will become more limited and the rate 
of taxation expand.” 


An Interesting Example 
Messrs. Gleason and Otis, of the New 
York bar, are the authors of a very com- 
prehensive volume entitled ‘Inheritance 
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Taxation,” from which is taken sub- 
stantially this interesting example of the 
operation of the tax as it would apply to- 
day: 

Assume that a resident of New York 
dies, leaving his widow, age 30, for life 
(on her death the remainder to their only 
child, then a minor) a “net” estate of 
$300,000 consisting of personal property, 
one-third of which is located in Arizona, 
one-third in Idaho and the remaining 
one-third in Tennessee. Each of these 
States, as well as the State in which the 
decedent had resided, would assess its 
inheritance tax and the total amount 
payable in the four States would be 
$9,047; to this would have to be added 
the Federal tax of $8,250, making in 
all $17,897, or about six per cent on 
the entire estate of $300,000. This total, 
however, as Messrs. Gleason and Otis 
point out, may be somewhat reduced 
by the discount allowed by the several 
statutes for the prompt payment of 
the tax, Tennessee allowing five per 
cent discount if paid within three months, 
each of the other three States five per 
cent discount if paid within six months, 
and the United States five per cent per 
annum for the time payment anticipates 
one year. Therefore, if these taxes were 
paid immediately there would be a dis- 
count of five per cent on all, hence a 
saving of $894.85, making the net tax 
$17,002.15. 


Tremendous Increase Proposed 

Under the proposed fifty per cent 
increase in the Federal tax, however, 
the Federal tax alone on this estate would 
be $12,375 instead of $8,250, which 
would increase the total tax from 
$17,897 to $22,022. This probably 
would be still further increased if 
the estate held stock in a corporation in 
either of the States where the property 
is located, as nearly every State has a law 
requiring that where stock of a domestic 
corporation is held by a non-resident, 
there shall be paid to the State a tax on 
the transfer of such stock before the cer- 
tificate can be endorsed over to the ex- 
ecutor or administrator. This would 
make four taxes levied against this es- 
tate. 


Hits Those of Moderate Means 


Although under the Federal tax, es- 
tates up to $50,000 are exempted, in 


most States the tax applies to estates 
much smaller than $50,000; in fact, there 
are some laws which allow an exemption 
of no more than $3,000 for a widow or 
parental beneficiary. It is safe to say 
that in almost all States, estates of $25,- 
000 would be subject to some form of 
inheritance or transfer tax, and in some 
States the tax would apply on estates of 
very much less than $25,000; as small in- 
deed as $3,000, as already stated. There- 
fore it would be a mistake for one to 
get the impression that this is a tax only 
upon the so-called rich, when, in fact, 
it applies to the smaller business man, 
landlord, farmer and others oi compara- 
tively moderate means,, who are far 
from being classed among the rich, 
Moreover, the tendency is towaré briitg- 
ing all such, more and more, under these 
taxes. All this cannot be made too plain 
nor its importance to this class too strong- 
ly emphasized. 


Dennition of “Net” Estate 

3y “net estate” is meant the value of 
the estate after deducting all lawful i.- 
debtedness and exemptions, and it is only 
on this net that the inheritance tax ap- 
plies. If, in the case of the New 
Yorker just referred to, the gross estate 
was $400,000, on which there was in- 
debtedness amounting to $100,000, the 
net estate would be $300,000 and the 
present tax would increase this indebted- 
ness to $117,897. Under the proposed 
new Federal tax the debt would be raised 


to $122,022. 


Present and Proposed Federal 
Schedule 
The Federal estate tax, which has been 
twice increased since March 2, 1917, is 
at present as follows: 


Per 

Net Estate Not Exceeding Cent 
hemor $50,000 2 
SUNN Sos cca cal: 150,000 4 
150,000. 250,000 6 
DROWN es ce sacs nee 5 450,000 8 
Fi) ne 1,C00,000 10 
1,000,000. . 2,000,000 12 
2,000,000: 26. 50s: ; 3,000,000 14 
SON ses 3 oh sas 4,000,000 16 
A ORMROIM oy ao warce haew ea 5,000,000 18 
S CRON soe o:5'5.6-e acalas $,000,000 20 
2) See 10,000,000 22 
Exceeding 10,000,000 25 


Below is the new Federal schedule 
which already has been passed by the 











House of Representatives and the bill 
passed on to the Senate: 


Per 

Net Estate Not Exceeding Cent 
+ pau Nanas astra new eras $50,000 3 
EEO ONG» sdia oww-s.59006.8 150,000 6 
BEBO. vck-osaiewess 250,000 9 
BED OOO ia.ccaies aeaw ders 450,000 12 
BESO OOD) cence deaaries 1,000,000 15 
FOOD GOO. 4.i-sc0:0s os wsee's 2,000,000 18 
POOIIODG is. ie 4 se were siernis 3,000,000 21 
BIO GOD a: sin 3o:016'2'seww 4,000,000 24 
A QOD GOs é,0 5:s.0i5.6.0:9:4,5'0%8 5,000,000 27 
EODBIOIO sco scons 2 Sian 8,000,000 30 
BS OOOG00:s os 6.ossusens-s 10,000,000 35 
exceeding 10,000,090 10 


The inheritance tax proposition sub- 
mitted by the House, brought up before 
the Finance Committee in the Senate, 
was entirely reconsidered. This com- 
mittee adopted a different inheritance tax 
point of view from that taken by the 
House of Representatives. It has taken 
the ground that inheritance taxation 
should be levied upon the individual or 
individuals receiving a bequest rather 
than upon the estate of the deceased, 
which would enable the enforcement and 
collection of a fairer tax for all parties 
concerned. The measure as amended by 
the Gerry amendment provides for a tax 
upon the transfer of property of a de- 
cedent to any person mentioned as bene- 
ficiary, in trust or otherwise. The new 
tax is imposed upon the amount by which 
a beneficiary profits from an estate, ac- 
cording to the following schedule: 

Gerry AMENDMENT Apoptep By U. S. SENATE 


FINANCE ComMITTEE, ImMposiNnG INHERIT- 
ANCE TAX ON BENEFICIARIES OF ESTATES 


Beneficial Per 
Interest Not Exceeding Cent 
PIO O00s as saseeesaads $25,000 I 

BEGODy ou.¢asis erieaawre 50,000 2 
(OND occ. anna Sess 100,000 3 
TODQNG si kaee ae nye ee 150,000 4 
CLC Ct i 200,000 5 
ZIOWOD 5:6: 255-09 /9 0" 250,000 6 
BEOOWIOS ois ais eoiereis aes 500,000 10 
EDDIODO 0s 62 oes oe oars T,000,000 15 
E-GOD:000....'s...<.5:0s0.00,00' 2500000 20 
Exceeding 2,500,000 25 


The above forecast of the new [Federal 
inheritance tax, which will be in force in 
the year 1919, will suggest to the insur- 
ance world an idea of the considerable 
amount that will be collected as proceeds 
from estates at least for some period of 
time after peace has been made. 


Obiect Lessons 

The inheritance tax has come so grad- 
ually, or rather so quietly, that very few 
have given to it the serious consideration 
they should, or made an effort to provide 
some sure way of meeting it. But as 
object lessons are now everywhere be- 
fore us and the tax being steadily in- 
creased, men of means are fast waking 
up to the fact that it is something for 
which they must prepare. Indeed, the 
effect of unpreparedness is strikingly 
brought out in a press dispatch from San 
Francisco, as follows: 
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“The $40,c00,000 properties of the late Henry 
Miller in California, Arizona and Nevada are 
to be seized by the Government for the non- 
payment of [Iederal inheritance taxes amount- 
ing to $6,000,000, it was announced by Justis S. 
Waddell, collector of internal revenue here on 
Wednesday.” 

The firm of Miller and Lux, of which 
Henry Miller was the senior partner, are 
among the largest farmers in the world, 
and in order to meet this tax it is said that 
in the neighborhood of 150,000 acres of 
choice farming land must be thrown 
upon the market and sold. There natu- 
rally arises the question, can cash buyers 
for this amount of land be found, except 
at a great sacrifice? 

Another case involving the sale of land 
to pay inheritance taxes is made known 
in the following press dispatch from Lin- 
coln, [hnois: 

“A report by the appraiser, just filed, reveals 
that the inheritance tax upon the estate of the 
late Judge S. A. Foley of Lincoln will aggre- 
gate $150,c0o0, which goes to the treasury of 
the State. The decedent left $1,500,000 in 
Logan county land. The heirs must sell some 
of the land to procure money to pay the tax.” 

If; in these two cases, other debts ex- 
isted, the situation would be made just 
that much worse. These are only ex- 
amples of what is taking place and will 
continue to take place the country over. 


Unlike Ordinary Debts 

It would be a great mistake for any 
man of means to consider lightly this tax, 
when it may be of far-reaching conse- 
quence to his estate. Ordinary debts 
have an offset in some implied or mutual- 
ly agreed consideration; but not so with 
the inheritance tax. At death this tax 
simply takes a part of the property 
which has been accumulated for the fam- 
ily, and in the commercial sense or in the 
meaning that the estate would be in some 
manner compensated, takes it without 
consideration. It is just that much of 
the estate wiped out, gone, so far as the 
beneficiaries of the estate are concerned, 
and the purpose of this article is, a little 
further on, to point out the only way by 
which this loss may be prevented. 


Must Be Paid in Cash 


Another thing of no small importance, 
is that the part of the estate taken for 
this tax must be in cash, although one’s 
investments may be in property or securi- 
ties which might not be convertible into 
cash without great sacrifice. Therefore, 
even though you knew beforehand ap- 
proximately the amount of the tax that 
would be assessed, you could not know 
how much of the estate would have to be 
sold to realize that sum. This would de- 
pend on circumstances and conditions at 
the time, which could not be known in 
advance. ~And if the estate should owe 
other debts of any considerable amount, 
these inheritance taxes become a still 
greater danger; not only because they in- 
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crease what already may be a heavy bur- 
den, but for the further reason that the 
tax takes precedence over all other debts, 
and to protect themselves, creditors very 
naturally might be disposed to press for 
payment of their claims, or demand ad- 
ditional security. With all this uncer- 
tainty, confusion and pruning of the es- 
tate, it would be impossible, by will or 
otherwise, for one to arrange for the 
definite distribution of property with any 
assurance that it could or would be car- 
ried out, 


May Undermine a Fortune 

The man who leaves his family an es- 
tate of one million dollars ordinarily has 
been regarded as a great success. But 
now the value of that estate would de- 
pend largely on what sacrifices would 
have to be made to meet this tax. The 
present [*ederal tax would claim from 
the estate exactly $82,000, and under the 
proposed new schedule this would be in- 
creased to $123,000. And when there is 
added to this perhaps one-half as much 
more for the various State inheritance 
taxes and the expense of settling up an 
estate of this size, the effect will be plain 
to any thoughtful man, or man of finan- 
cial experience; and if the estate be 
otherwise encumbered, or should become 
involved in litigation, the strain would be 
just that much greater. 


The Remedy 

Naturally, therefore, the question up- 
permost in the mind of every cautious, 
provident man whose estate would come 
under these inheritance tax laws, is, how’ 
can this loss be offset or prevented? 
There can be but one answer to this ques- 
tion, and that answer is life insurance. 
The reasons are plain. This tax in every 
sense is a death tax, a death debt, and 
life insurance is a death fund to meet this 
death debt. One represents the cost of 
dying; the other the value of prepared- 
ness. Here, therefore, is a perfect solu- 
tion of the tax problem; a death fund to 
meei the death debt, one demanding cash, 
the other supplying cash, both coming 
into existence at the same moment, one 
to balance the other, thus leaving the es- 
tate intact and the plans of the assured 
undisturbed ; the debt paid and the estate 
untouched. 


Free from Loss or Litigation 

When payable to an individual, the 
wife for example, this death fund from 
life insurance is no part of the estate, is 
not liable for any of the debts of the es- 
tate and cannot be drawn into nor risked 
in any of the estate's litigation; yet, at 
the same time, it may be used to pay 
these death debts or any other debts, or 
to protect the estate in any other man- 
ner. Furthermore, the Federal Govern- 
ment, as well as the various States, wise- 
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ly and justly have exempted life insur- 
ance from inheritance taxation, where 
the proceeds are payable to an individual 
beneficiary, and for obvious reasons it is 
hardly conceivable that this long estab- 
lished custom ever will be deviated from, 
at least in a way to affect other than 
those carrying very large insurance. 
But even if it should be, and all life in- 
surance were to come under this tax, in 
no way would it affect the arguments 
herein advanced. In such case, slightly 
larger policies would be necessary to pro- 
duce the same results; that is all. If it is 
estimated, for example, that inheritance 
taxes will be $20,000 and life insurance 
is taken to offset the same, and the pro- 
ceeds be taxable, to effect a complete off- 
set it probably would be necessary for 
one to take $22,000 insurance instead of 
$20,000, the additional $2,000 (or what- 
ever of that amount might be required ) 
to go to pay the tax on the total amount 
of insurance. That would be the only 
difference. The probability of such a 
tax, however, is thought to be decidedly 
remote. 


Eminent Opinions 
On this subject Messrs. Gleason and 
Otis state that 


“No statute taxing inheritances, save pos- 
sibly that of Rhode Island, taxes life insurance 
when payable direct to the beneficiary and not 
to the estate of the insured. No subsequent 
statute can constitutionally tax such insurance 
when once taken.” 

James H. McIntosh, General Counsel, 


New York Life Insurance Company, ac- 
cording to the Chicago Tribune of Sep- 
tember 11, 1918, has given an opinion 
that inheritance taxes do not apply and 
cannot be made to apply to life insurance 
payable to a specified beneficiary. 
Quoting again from David Kay, Jr.: 


“In consequence of the multiplicity of taxes 
and the lessening of estates thereby, any ex- 
pedient which will relieve the beneficiaries of 
the estate from the burdens of the tax and 
pass such estate in its entirety to those for 
whom it has been accumulated, should receive 
from those who will leave estates liable to 
taxation mature, grave and careful considera- 
tion. 

“The plan adopted by many wealthy men has 
been to procure insurance on their lives in an 
amount commensurate with the liability which 
will be imposed upon their estates and their 
beneficiaries at their decease by the State and 
Federal Governments. Familiar with the 
amount of their respective estates, and with the 
present rate of taxation, an approximation can 
easily be made as to the sum needed to satisfy 
theta. ~ * * 

“The continuous retention in bank of a sum 
necessary to meet the decedent’s estate tax, un- 
certain in point of time, is repugnant to the 
business instincts of every conservative well- 
balanced business man.” 


Prominent Examples 


As men become familiar with the facts 
regarding these increased burdens to 
their estates, large amounts of additional 
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insurance are taken. A recent press dis- 
patch stated that: 
“The duPont family, in addition to con- 


trolling the largest line of fire insurance in the 
United States, are taking large lines of life in- 


surance. Most of the policies are taken to 
provide for inheritance tax requirements. 
Pierre duPont has just finished placing 


$4,000,000 of insurance and Henry Francis 
duPont has taken $1,250,000.” 

Among the many other large insurers 
for this same purpose may be mentioned 
J. Pierpont Morgan, who recently ap- 
plied for $2,500,000 additional life in- 
surance. It is true, also, that wealthy 
men generally are employing this same 
means of providing for these death debts, 
and that many others of moderate means 
are now doing the same. Indeed, the 
cost of dying has become so burdensome 
that if this debt should fall even during 
the lifetime and good health of the prin- 
cipal, in many instances equities would 
be wiped out. This being the case, how 
much greater is the necessity of provid- 
ing a death fund sufficient for the family 
to meet all such debts. The man who 
thus provides for the cost of dying, and 
for all other indebtedness as well, can 
make his will and arrange for the dis- 
tribution of his property after he is gone, 
with complete assurance that there shall 
be no disturbance to investments, no scal- 
ing down of his estate and no interrup- 
tion to his plans. But if, on the other 
hand, no such provision is made, loss will 
be inevitable and the complete wiping out 
of the estate a possibility. Therefore 
all those whose estates might be affected, 
should learn to what extent and lose no 
time in making sure that their life insur- 
ance is sufficient to meet all such debts. 


Where to Obtain Information © 


Since the laws of no two States are the 
same, and are being revised from time 
to time, it would only confuse to attempt 
here to give the rate of tax in each State. 
Any properly equipped life insurance 
representative, however, will be able to 
furnish the schedule for the State in 
which he operates, and also the Federal 
schedule, with full particulars regarding 
each. 

[This effective argument for inheritance 
tax insurance will be found a valuable and 
instructive document. Companies, man- 
agers and general agents interested in the 
above should communicate with THE 
SPECTATOR.] 





Endowment Policies for Women 


The fact that more than a million women 
have entered American industries since the war 
began brings the subject of insurance of women 
more than ever prominently forward. It makes 
the endowment policy for business women par- 
ticularly attractive. The agent who realizes 
this now and makes a specialized effort to get 
this business will considerably enlarge his 
earning ability.—Virginia Standard. 








A FARM MORTGAGE 
BEHIND 


EVERY POLICY 








HE PEORIA LIFE 
gives SERVICE to its 
policyholders and to its 
agents. Its sound methods 
and good reputation are giv- 
ing it a steady, healthy growth 
allin the Middle West. It in- 
sures women on 


men and 


equal terms. Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 


features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
It is 
a live, up-to-date Company 


record is kept separate. 


which is progressive. 


It is developing new terri- 
tory in the Central West and 
has good positions for good 


men. 


Peoria Life 


Insurance Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY 
President 


HENRY LOUCKS 
Superintendent of Agents 


GEORGE B. PATTISON 
Secretary and Actuary 
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tering, when the sound of the grinders is low 
and those that look out of the windows are 
darkened—you can sit in a rocking chair, em- 
ploy a nurse, have enough to eat, keep warm, 
get the news, hear the phonograph—and die 


Thursday 


Some Prudential Group Policies 
Recent sales of group insurance by The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of Newark include 
the following: 
George Fennell & Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
































“What are you holding so tight in your 


easily.” And he carries 
bachelors are fools. 





There is a class of men I call the *Willings 


furniture, ete. 


$100,000. Not all Gardner Machine Company, Beloit, Wis., 


manufacturing machinery. 

Jacques Wolf & Co., Clifton, N. J., manufac- 
turing chemists. 

A. J. Bates & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 


hand?” [ said to a crusty old bachelor one day, and Readys.” It requires no initiation fee to wholesale shoes. 


noticing that his hand was clenched very join this association. 
firmly about something. “The very best friend  dues—no  constitution—no 


There are no annual 
by-laws—no_as- 


Columbia Woolen Mills, Columbia City, Ind., 
manufacturing woolen cloth. 
The Potter Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, manu- 


a man ever had,” he replied as he opened his _ sessments—no special qualifications except the facturing shoes. 


Bruce Sewing Machine Co., Springfield, I11., 


fist and showed me a silver dollar. “Atta- following: . a P 

ae 5 . 7 owing: each must have had * manufacturing sewing machines. 

voy! great head,” I answered, and then I hemorrhage from the lungs—or albumenuria American Papeterie Co., Albany, N. Y., manu- 
added, “When a bach reaches the purple haze —or pleurisy with effusion—or gall stones—  ‘f#cturing papeteries. Lae 

ot ls i | eae ication 3 : : Eastern Tablet Co., Albany, N. Y., manufac- 
of life and the shadows are lengthening out or cancer of stomach—or heart lesion—or turing stationery. 


towards the east, when neither father, mother, stroke of paralysis—or diabetes melitus—or 


sister, nor brother is there to minister unto three cases of 


roll’? Without giving him a chance to answer, overweight—or 


consumption in immediate 
his needs, what is there better than a “big family—or insanity—or 


Herbert Brush Mfg. Co., Kingston, N. Y., 
manufacturing brushes. 
Keystone Screw Co., Philadelphia, Pa., manu- 


arterio-sclerosis—or facturing screws. 
underweight—or any other 
I went on. “J know. I'll tell you what’s bet- disease constituting a bar to their acceptance. —_——— 
ter—a devoted wife, loving children, a happy They are “Willing” to cheat the company by 
home—these are the best of this old earth! an early death and “Ready” to do it now. 


United States National Bank of Denver, Den- 
ver, Col., banking. 





Widows—A Definition 


The teacher of a class of small children had 


I am in favor of deporting bachelors, exacting There is a large membership in this “Willing asked for a definition of the word “widow.” 


heavy fines or taxes, and when there is a war, and Ready” club, just because in nine cases 


One little girl gave the following as her idea 
of the term: 


send them to the front trenches, first ones. out of ten the member wouldn’t take a word “A widow is a poor woman with a large 


But our government doesn’t agree with me, of advice from a friendly life insurance man 


crowd of children who takes boarders.”’ 
There are many widows of that kind. ‘Their 


and so the stags multiply and get old. With and get in to a good life company before he husbands were once prosperous, but could not 


them at 70, money is the next best thing. The was admitted into the 


surest, lead-pipe-cinch way of getting it is by 


line company. Then (if you have positively 


“IW and R” Club. be persuaded that they might die, that there 


might be a shrinkage when their estates were 


of § Any old time is a dangerous maxim. “Do  gettled up, or that their riches might “make 
a nice, big endowment policy in a good old- it now’ has it beat a mile. 


themselves wings’’ and fly away. 
R. O. Ticiros. It is said that there are more than five 
million widows in the United States and 





refused to marry some good woman in the 


: —Under date of October 1, 
meantime ) when your locks are thin and gray, Department of Connecticut has issued a “Directory of 
when your hand shakes and your step is tot- Insurance Companies and Their Agents.” 


1918, the Insurance 


Canada. Only one in three of them enjoys the 
comforts of a home. Your wife may some day 
be your widow. Have you fully prepared for 
that contingency?—The Imperial Life-Guard. 








? DO YOU READ ? 
e ADVERTISEMENTS e 


Once in a while it pays a man to read an advertise- 
ment. 


For instance, do you know why the $24,816,667.00 
of new business paid for in 1917 by the fieldmen of 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


exceeded by $3,751,129.00 the largest amount paid for 
in any other year since the Company was organized 
in 1860? 


Do you know why very few men who can make a 
living selling life insurance leave this Company? 


The answers to these questions will be of great 
valu2 to the man who wishes to form a connection with 


A GROWING COMPANY for GROWING MEN 


For a direct Agency Connection address: 
T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President and Agency Manager 
50 Union Square 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 






















Established 
1867 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the _ large 
, army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 
: by farm loan investments, 
developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

_ The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoved by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 
President. Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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THE REAPING TIME—NOW 





A Minor Prophet Foretells Some Things 
Concerning the Future of Life 
Insurance 





WAR’S END TO BRING GREAT CHANGES 


bi —— 


A Merchant Whose Coat of Arms Could Have Been 
Matches, Cordwood, Piles of Lumber and 
the Dying Fires of War 


Not long after the Civil War came to a 
close a young Northerner went down to New 
Orleans to aid in developing a manual training 
school for colored men. Lumber for work 
benches, clear two-inch cypress, was bought 
by the teacher from a big lumber yard that 
was on the fringe of the city and within a 
hundred yards from the Mississippi river. 

When the lumber was paid for the teacher 
noticed a splendid portrait of the proprietor 
of the yard, which, magnificently framed, hung 
on the wall of the office. 

“Painted by a celebrated Paris artist when 
the boss took his last European trip,’’ replied 
the bookkeeper when an inquiry was made con- 
cerning the picture. 

“But why the three bits of something held 
in the hand of your boss?” asked the teacher. 
For he noticed that the man in the picture 
was seated in a chair, his right hand lifted 
high, and the three somethings, held between 
forefinger and thumb, extended out before him. 

“Don’t you see what they are?’’ asked the 
bookkeeper. ‘‘They are painted pretty plain.” 

“They look like matches,’’ replied the 
teacher. 

“They are intended for matches,’ said the 
bookkeeper. “Some men would have been 
ashamed of the matches, but the boss is not 
that breed. He’s proud of the matches.’’ The 
bookkeeper continued: ‘This lumber yard is 
one of the very biggest in the entire South. 
We've just taken a contract to send to a Bos- 
ton concern enough clear cypress to _ build 
about a dozen fair-sized villages, and our sales 
are doubling up and doubling up, year after 
year. And the boss started this enormous 
business by selling matches on a street corner 
of New Orleans. Yes, sir, he began selling 
lumber by selling it in about the smallest 
bits into which it can be manufactured. That’s 
going some, and then some more.” 

“Some!’’ agreed the teacher, glancing away 
from the portrait and gazing out of the open 
door at the endless tiers of stacked lumber 
which were stretched out through the vast 
yards. 

THE END OF A WAR 


“Going some, and then some more!’’ repeated 
the bookkeeper. ‘“‘But, you see, he had a chance 
that doesn’t come but a few times in centuries. 
It was just at the end of the war that he began 
selling his matches. The end of the war was 


what gave his wonderful chance. Wars are 
like that. If a man has the right stuff in him, 
the end of a war will give him a push as if 
there was a locomotive pushing him. The boss 
sold matches, then the winter came on and 
war had made wood scarce, and folks needed 
firewood. In those days hardly anything was 
burned for domestic purposes but wood. The 
boss hits it to the levee and gets a darkey to 
help him, and they salvage the floating stuff in 
the river, and they cut it up with a big cross- 
cut saw. Then the boss sells it from house to 
house. Pretty soon he buys a portable saw- 
mill and cuts his firewood with that, and a 
little later he’s sawing some of the best of the 
river logs into lumber. Those were the be- 
ginnings, and you can look out of that door 
and see what has followed. That’s the story 
of my boss in the picture there with the three 
matches held out in his hand. Matches, fire- 
wood, lumber—and the ending of a big war.” 

In days of old doubtless the New Orleans 
lumber merchant would have had an artist em- 
blazon him a coat-of-arms. Fire and smoke as 
a background, representing war, the Dove of 
Peace hovering for a quartering, and matches, 
firewood and a vast lumber yard for the three 
others. But that, of course, is not our Ameri- 
can way. The simple-hearted lumber dealer 
preferred a portrait of himself with the 
modest commodity in his fingers, which was 
the foundation for his great success. 


PEACE AND PROGRESS 

The ending of a war always brings to a live 
man his most wonderful opportunity, and 
nearly all of the mighty fortunes of to-day 
had their beginnings shortly after the ending 
of our Civil War. With the ending of the long 
States conflict began a period in American 
business life that is amazing to look back 
upon. Nearly all that makes up our present 
life was born within a few years after peace 
was declared. Even the actual machinery of 
our business has all been developed since that 
time, and had its petty beginnings just after 
the Springfield rifle or heavy musket was hung 
on the wall. Typewriters, letter duplicating 
devices, the fountain pen, the electric light, 
the telephone, the stock ticker, the cash regis- 
ter, office calculating devices, and, indeed, 
nearly all things which aid in the transaction 
of modern business or that make modern busi- 
ness possible, were unknown prior to our Civil 
War, and had their birth not long after the 
conflict ended. 

What changes will come during the next 
dozen years would tax the powers of a prophet 
to foretell. But we can be certain that changes 
of an extraordinary nature are now due and 
will surely show themselves. And we can be 
also certain, every man-jack of us, that the 
present is our day of opportunity, and that he 
who will with all his powers devote himself 
to his task, whatever that task may be, will 
in the next few years gain a success that some 
may look back upon as almost miraculous. 


A PROPHECY 

And as a minor prophet, the writer foretells 
that never in the history of all life insurance 
will there be such stupendous progress and such 
extraordinary opportunities for companies, for 
office men, and for all the solicitors. The 
signs are emblazoned on every dead wall. Men 
have been given a mighty, an irresistible push 
to save a considerable portion of the income, 
and they have received an irresistible push to 
safeguard their families. Much of these 
savings will flow, and flow naturally, into life 
insurance companies, for men during the 
mighty war now ended have been forced to 
look upon life and look upon death far more 
seriously than they did five years ago. You 
cannot daily print in newspapers long lists of 
dead heroes without bringing home to every 
reader the responsibility of all men to those 
they love. You cannot everywhere advertise 
the benefits of Government life insurance for 
soldiers and sailors without at the same time 
advertising the benefits of all life insurance 
whatever, and advertising the companies that 
sell life insurance. 

During the past years of war it must have 
been pushed home to every wage-earner that 
life insurance is the one, and the only one, 
means by which a substantial toll can be levied 
against the rider of the white horse. Every 
newspaper reader, and that means everybody, 
has been taught that even a partial victory over 
death is no light victory, and that life insur- 
ance is the only method for making this victory 
possible. To everyone everywhere it has been 
made clear that the only knight that has ever 
victoriously engaged the ancient and _ ever- 
present skeleton rider is life insurance. 

This, then, is the beginning of the reaping 
time for the life insurance solicitor. And 
reaping times are busy times. The earnest 
reaper begrudges the time he must spend in re- 
pose, and when the first red of dawn trembles 
in the East he leaps from his bed. This will 
be the most strenuous period in the entire 
history of nations and the world, and it is 
destined to be the most strenuous period in 
the entire history of life insurance. If the 
solicitor be a man of mettle; if he be a man 
of foresight, this is his day of greatest en- 
deavor—his day of greatest opportunity, and 
his day of greatest reward. 


First in Group Insurance 

Group insurance has now attained such large 
proportions that there has been some discussion 
as to where the first group policy was placed. 
Investigation has shown that the first real 
group insurance policy covering a large number 
of men without examination was placed by 
Montgomery Ward & Co. of Chicago. A group 
policy had been issued previously by the United 
Cigar Stores Company for its employees, but its 
plan required a medical examination of each 
applicant. 











THIS IS TOM JONES’ 


PIERAMIT us to introduce Mrs. Tom— 
poor, sorrowing, sobbing Mrs, Tom—the 
bundle of grief and worry and destitu- 
tion Tom left behind him. The mother 
of Tom's children—the surviving part- 
ner of the firm. 

MRS. TOM is destitute—romantically 
and financially. Tom's love is gone. 
Tom's support is gone. Tom's never ex- 
isting assets have vanished. 

TOM was a philosopher. [le figured 
you couldn't take your money with you 
when you went cruising on the Styx. So 
he spent it all. 

MRS. TOM used to lie awake nights 
and wonder what would happen if Tom's 
spark of life should be snuffed out. 

‘ften she thought of speaking about it 
to Tom. But that might appear selfish. 
Tom might think it morbid. It wouldn't 
sound wifely or loving or contented. So 
she held her tongue. 

WELL, SIR, Tom's spark of life 
WAS snuffed out—quick—sudden—the 
way it usually happens. The only money 
he left was found in his pants pocket. 
And that was the fund upon which Mrs. 
Tom had to set the table, dress the 
children and see that they learned their 
“three R's.” : 
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WIDOW* 


IN plain English, Mrs. Tom was “up 
against it.” Tom neither took his money 





with him nor left it behind. He just dis- 
sipated it. 


Thursday 


THERE'S a lesson in Mrs, Tom's 
plight. There's a lesson for every loving 
father and dutiful husband. If Tom's 
method of living will teach that lesson, 
Tom won't have died in vain, and Mrs. 
Tom won't have struggled along without 
avail, 

TOM should have carried insurance. 
Ife could afford it 
man must. 

INSURANCE isn't a luxury. Insur- 
ance isn't one of the things you want to 





any man Can—every 


do without. 

AN insurance policy would have 
helped Mrs. Tom far more than the piano 
which stands in the parlor. Pianos and 
other luxuries don't pay bills. Insurance 
policies do. Pianos don’t provide food 
and lodging and clothing and education. 
Insurance policies do. 

INSURE! Do it today! PROVE 
you're a MAN. Prove that you DO love 
your wife. Prove that you REALLY are 
fond of your children. 

THE POLICY you take or the com- 
pany that writes it isn’t important. 
They're all good. They're all fair. 
They're all square. 

BUT—TODAY’S the day. Today, in 
your life, is the ONLY day you're sure 
about. To-morrow MAY come—and 
MAY not. Do it NOW! 





Prosperous Times for Life Agents 

Life insurance companies are preparing for 
a lively business during the remainder of the 
vear. Every agent has scores of prospects who 
told him to come around after the war, and 
who have now lost their excuse for deferring 
decision. The recent epidemic, too, which 
caused more deaths in the camps in this 
country alone than were killed in battle or died 
of wounds or disease, has been an effective 
reminder of the need of insurance protection. 
The Government's insurance for soldiers and 
sailors has been an impressive endorsement of 
the life insurance principle. The hundreds of 
thousands of men drafted but not called had 
made up their minds to take out the Govern- 
ment insurance, and should be more ready to 
consider ordinary insurance. Changes in the 
inheritance tax law have also opened up new 
fields for the agent, as has the provision that 
life insurance payments up to $25,000 to any 
beneficiary are exempt from Federal taxation. 

New Type War Savings Stamp 

The following statement made by William 
G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, has just 
been issued in Washington: 

The Secretary of the Treasury has de- 
termined upon the issuance of a new series of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps to be 
placed on sale early in 1919, and to be known 
as the series of 1919. The new series will have 


a maturity date of January 1, 1924, and in prac- 
tically all respects will be issued on the same 
terms and in the same manner as the present 
series of 1918. 

A new $5 War Savings Stamp, blue in color, 
bearing the head of Benjamin Franklin, the 
apostle of saving, and a former Postmaster- 
General, is in preparation. The new stamps 
will be placed on sale early in 1919. The same 
Thrift Stamps and Thrift Cards now in use 
will be continued in 1919 and will be ex- 
changeable into new _ series of 1919 War 
Savings Stamps payable January 1, 1924, in the 
same way as the exchange has been made 
during this year into the series of 1918 War 
Savings Stamps. 

Your Thrift Card Your Pocket Bank 

The Philadelphia National War Savings Com- 
mittee has published a letter size sheet with a 
heading, ‘‘What Are You Going to Do to Help 
Our Boys?’ which presents a selling angle on 
War Savings Stamps from their convenience in 
handling. The first three paragraphs of this 
sheet convey an idea of this angle, as follows: 

“Don’t forget your pocket bank—it will finance 
daily our fight overseas—the bank that Uncle 
Sam has devised for the nation’s good, and that 
is officially known as a Thrift Card. 

“Tt is the most convenient portable bank for 
small savings that ever was invented. A slender 
slip of folded cardboard, it fits the inside pocket 
of your coat without weighing it or bulging it. 

“And it is so contrived that the money you 
deposit in it adds nothing to its weight or bulk.” 

Agents desiring this article in slip form, write 
Tue Spectator, 


Honor Roll of New York Life 


The New York Life has issued a handsomely 
designed pamphlet containing the company’s 
complete honor roll of men who left its offices 
to serve their country in the great war. Fol- 
lowing is an extract from the foreword: 


Fortune has been relatively kind to us, in 
that only six of our boys out of 702, as far as 
we know at this time, have been called upon 
to make the supreme sacrifice of their lives. 
Major D. U. Cameron, 2d Canadian Mounted 
Rifles, 3d Canadian Division, promoted for gal- 
lantry on the field of battle, was killed in the 
fall of 1917 in the Battle of Lens, while leading 
his men in action. He was one of our best 
fieldmen, a member of the Winnipeg branch, 
and the first to fall. Wm. E. Murphy, one of 
the finest and most promising youths that ever 
graduated from the home office, bonded clerk 
in the Grand street branch, New York city, 
died from meningitis on shipboard while 
en route to France. Harry I. Riker, another 
home-office boy in policy loans department, 
died as the result of wounds received in action, 
an honored heritage for his family and the 
company he served so well. Agent Geo. H. 
Edwards of Brooklyn, N. Y., a member of the 
Seaboard branch, gave his life to the great 
cause in action in France. F, M. Holmes, 
bonded clerk in the Los Angeles branch, and 
later in the field as agent, died in a French 
hospital, of pneumonia. Peace to his ashes! 
Agent Hubbard H. Bahr, Philadelphia clearing 
house, died in an army camp, and was no less 
a hero. Some day we may ‘be able to publish 
the story of the individual deeds of our men 
in a struggle now largely shrouded in mystery; 
the censored letters to the home folks having 
given few details. 
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Human Interest in Business Letters 
Mailing a cut-and-dried business letter to 
your list of names each certain period’is so 
cold-blooded and savors so of the automatic 
that the personal equation is lacking. 

Inject into the business letter a little red 
blood of friendship; write a personal letter 
now and then; cause a message of good cheer 
to be sent to your trade at times; show that 
you are a man of flesh and blood, and not a 
mere business machine, and you will see how 
quickly the great mass of buyers will respond. 

The early efforts of a certain specialty house 
to secure an active list of customers who 
would order and repeat was a failure. 

Only a small percentage would respond to 
the many circular letters and catalogues sent 
them. 

It took long and careful study to hit upon 
the reason. 

The first and second follow-up letters were 
headed, as many letters are, “Dear Friend.’’ 

Now, the persons who get the usual business 
letter are so used to being written to under 
that title that they no longer feel that it means 
any Ning, 

The owner of this business knew this, so 
he resolved to take the short cut to orders by 
simply omitting this title, going back to the 
first principles, causing names and addresses 
to be filled in and each letter to be signed in 
person with pen-and-ink signature. 

No rubber stamp, no bluff of ‘‘dear friend,’’ 
but a business letter, signed and written to the 
customer. 

This took time, money and a vast amount of 
work, but it accomplished its purpose—it 
brought orders—and that is the first principle 
of follow-ups. 

It is their mission. 

While the ‘‘dear-friend’’ letter signed in fac- 
simile is quicker, cheaper and easily handled, 
it does not produce the element of personality 
this type did. 

The mailing list was cut down from a very 
large and expensive one to a small list that 
carried a fixed percentage of returns per letter 
mailed. It carried the message of personality, 
as a letter must do to pull. It takes time to 
write that kind of letters, you say, and the 
signature alsu is perhaps a waste of time. 

The person who gets that letter feels the 
owner has time to write a letter and sign it, 
too. 

Another firm makes it a practice to have 
letters written now and then in longhand to 
customers on plain paper with ink and pen. 

Some concerns make a _ fatal mistake in 
writing too often to a prospect. This is a fre- 
quent cause of lost trade, as a sensitive person 
hates to be dunned through the mail. 

Just when and how often to write is a prob- 
lem that must be solved. Radical reforms have 
taken place in insurance business correspond- 
ence during the last few years. To-day ex- 
pressions and methods which went in years 
gone by are no longer correct or efficient. 

Many of the important changes, the do and 
don’t, the why and wherefore, are admirably 
brought out in ‘‘Talks On Business Corre- 
spondence,’ a recent addition to the business 
man’s library. 

The book points out that business letters 
should be fully as natural as business conver- 
sation. Some of the ‘‘dos’’ are: Be brief, but 
not too brief; be sure that the letter accom- 
Plishes its entire purpose by answering ques- 
tions directly, by stating facts exactly and by 
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carrying the tone that is courteous without 
being familiar, well worded and clear without 
being above the recipient’s intelligence. 

All phrases, such as ‘‘beg to advise,’’ ‘‘yours 
at hand,” “replying to yours of the 16th inst.,’’ 
“duly at hand,” “thanking you in advance,”’ 
and similar stilted expressions should be 
taboo. 

Here are more ‘‘don’ts’’: 

Don’t say “kindly’”’ for ‘‘please.’’ Avoid ‘‘the 
same’’ as you would the plague. Don’t say 
“enclose herewith,’’ ‘‘herewith”’ is superfluous. 

Don’t say, “‘in reply to your letter.’’ You 
answer a letter and reply to an argument. 

Don’t use a long or big word when a short 
one will do just as well, and better. For ex- 
ample, ‘‘begin’’ is better than ‘‘commence’”’: 
“home” or ‘‘house,’”’ better than ‘‘residence;”’ 
“buy,’’ better than ‘“‘purchase;’’ ‘‘at once,’’ bet- 
ter than ‘‘immediately.’’ 

Never use the first personal pronoun “I” 
when writing as a company; ‘‘we’”’ is the proper 
pronoun. Where a personal reference is neces- 
sary, ‘‘the writer’? may be used; but even this 
should be avoided wherever possible. 


INSURANCE MEN’S SHARE 


Their Fourth Liberty Loan Subscription 
Could Keep 100,000 Men for a Year 


The committee on life and allied insurance 
deserves credit for its remarkable achievement 
in leading the Rainbow Division of the Fourth 
Liberty Loan with the magnificent total of 
$236,406,000 in subscriptions. 

In themselves these figures convey little. It 
is necessary to translate them into terms of 
understanding, to envisage by illustration, the 
purchasing power of this sum. While the 
armistice brought a cessation of hostilities 
within a few days after the announcement of 
the result of the insurance drive, the cost of 
bringing the conflict to a glorious conclusion 
had not been met in full at that time, and the 
maintenance of our soldiers abroad and of their 
return to this country had still to be consid- 
ered. Here, then, is what the insurance men 
of the Second Federal Reserve Bank District 
did for the Government: 

They paid for 50 destroyers, 25 fuel ships, 50 
cargo ships, 100 Eagle class submarine chasers, 
400 three-, four-, five- and six-inch navy guns 
with which to arm the ships, and 10,000 three- 
inch, 10,000 four-inch, 10,000 five-inch and 
10,000 six-inch shells, with 5000 depth bombs 
and 1000 torpedoes. 

Or, putting the accomplishment into another 
form, it purchased for the army 1000 scout 
planes, 1000 ° combat planes, 1000 bombing 
planes, 1000 observation planes, 1000 observa- 
tion balloons, 1000 dirigibles, 1,000,000 demoli- 
tion bombs, 1,000,000 incendiary bombs, 1,000,000 
shrapnel bombs, 50,000 aerial torpedoes and 
50,000 airplane machine guns. 

Had the money been devoted to the Tank 
Corps and its support the following would be 
the result: 1000 heavy tanks, 5000 ‘“‘baby’’ tanks, 
5C00 armored cars, 50,000 heavy Browning ma- 
chine guns, 50,000 light machine guns, 5000 
37mm. anti-tank guns, 2500 75mm. guns, 1000 
155mm guns, 1,000,000 37mm _ shells, 1,000,000 
75mm. shells, 500,000 155mm shells, 50,000 rifles 
end bayonets and 10,000,000 rifles and machine 
gun cartridges. 

Perhaps the result can best be visualized in 
one final illustration, The cost of maintaining 
an army of 100,000 for a year was met by the 
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HE PEORIA LIFE 

gives SERVICE to its 

policyholders and to its 
agents. Its sound methods 
and good reputation are giv- 
ing it asteady, healthy growth 
allin the Middle West. It in- 
sures men and women on 
equal terms. Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 


features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
record is kept separate. It is 
a live, up-to-date Company 
which is progressive. 

It is developing new terri- 
tory in the Central West and 


has good positions for good 
men. 
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subscriptions obtained. This includes clothing, 
equipment, fighting outfit, food, pay, housing 
and transportation either to France or from 
France, ten base hospitals to care for the men, 
100 field hospitals, 10,000 motor ambulances, 
2,000 sterilizing outfits, 1000 fifty-bed hospital 
wards fully equipped, and 400 X-ray outfits for 
the base hospitals. 

If now we celebrate the approach of perma- 
nent peace, the insurance men of the Rainbow 
Division have reason to congratulate themselves 
on the part they have played in hastening this 
happy consummation. 


The Fat Man-—Good Natured, But a 
Poor Risk 


In studying the last twenty-five deaths of 
policyholders who were 20 per cent or more 
overweight when examined for insurance, some 
significant figures are revealed: 


Average degree of overweight.......... 26 % 
Average age when insured............. 45 years 
Average age at death ..................55 years 
Average expectation of life when in- 

WEEE. Cvnbbakes sues sessoee sens seo cae em 25 years 
Average period from issue of insur- 

BCE 0S ORRER kia suascna ss beesexas se 10 years 


The causes of death of these twenty-five 
policyholders were as follows: 


Pert CUB ORBG 9G oy Nbc backs Skies cue 6 cases 
SPARE B MIBCRBE: .65o eos acecenceeenss 4 cases 
SE vse nos oe ok eee Seon ea oa ee 3 cases 
ADBGDICKT 25004505 MOPS Ee bt mae Ree wie 2 cases 
PeRePMIONEAID 82 cto LC aes Giaccone p.eatere® 2 cases 
Eight diseases (one death each)....... 8 cases 

25 cases 


It is interesting to compare the above figures 
with the following, which were obtained from 
the last twenty-five deaths of policyholders 
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whose weights were below the 20 per cent ex- 
cess: 


Average age when insured............. 40 years 
ANCTEEO ALO At GOAT «0:0 5.cc200 50000. 0 62 years 
Average expectation of life when in- 

SURED 65 co eweies s s0tn ae vee a scscreinos 28 years 
Average period from issue of insurance 

TO CATE oko class varie vices caeceseseueee SORTS 


—Connecticut General Bulletin. 


Report on Farmers National 

The report of the examiners of the Indiana 
Insurance Department on the Farmers National 
of America states that all just claims are paid 
with commendable promptness and that the 
interests of the policyholders are zealously 
guarded. The progress of the company is best 
shown by a schedule of insurance in force of 
various dates since the last examination: 


In force December 31, 1915 (date of last 


CROTMIRATIOND: oiiewinciokin kei cieccawaws ee $3,026,750 
In force December 31, 1916. ...........04-: 4,119,500 
in force December Si, TOUT 2 osc 56:0 ecses 6,031,750 
In force September 30, 1918.0... 0:06.06: 7,155,750 


Effects of Influenza Epidemic 


The members of the San Francisco agency 
for the Bankers Life of Des Moines have re- 
cently been seriously handicapped in their 
work by reason of the local edict which required 
the wearing of masks during the epidemic. It 
was literally a physical impossibility for the 
men to wear masks and at the same time talk 
life insurance. The death-loss records of this 
company from October 1 to November 7 show 
twenty-six deaths for that period in the camps 
and cantonments in the ‘United States. Most 
of these deaths were from pneumonia following 
influenza. During the same period there were 
ten policyholders who died overseas, and most 
of these were killed in action. 
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Duty, Not Charity 


Don't call it charity to protect 
A little dependent one, 

Each helpless child has right to expect 
What should in justice be done. 

‘Tis duty performed, not charity, 
To give them all needed aid, 

To make their voyage o’er life's rough sea 
As happy as can be made. 


Don't call it charity to provide 
For the girl you’ve made your wiie, 
Protect and shield her whate’er betide, 
Keep worriment from her life. 
Don't leave her to “get along” alone, 
She’s given up all for you, 
Such men as these have most heartless 
grown, 
Are selfish in all they do. 


Don’t call it charity to make glad 
Your mother’s declining years, 
She’s been the best friend you’ve ever had 
And saved you from many fears. 
Duty performed is not charity, 
*Twill justice and honor blend, 
Look over your policies and see 
Have you done your duty, friend? 


—AvuGuUSsTUS TREADWELL. 


—Twenty-three English life companies reported in 
1917 that they received 36,008 applications for life 
insurance, of which 4,122 were declined. That is, 
roughly, 11 per cent. 
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Once in a while it pays a man to read an advertise- 


For instance, do you know why the $24,816,667 .00 
of new business paid for in 1917 by the fieldmen of 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


exceeded by $3,751,129.00 the largest amount paid for 
in any other year since the Company was organized 
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No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the large 
4 army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WIL.L created 
by farm loan investments, 


Do you know why very few men who can make a 
living selling life insurance leave this Company? 


The answers to these questions will be of great 
value to the man who wishes to form a connection with 


A GROWING COMPANY for GROWING MEN 


For a direct Agency Connection address: 
T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President and Agency Manager 
50 Union Square NEW YORK, N. Y. 














developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

_ The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 
President. Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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MODERN INSTANCES 


Dandy Dicks Who Leave Behind Them 
Painted Daughters and Art 
Canvassing Widows 





YET THEY ARE LOVING FATHERS 


A Sudden Exit from a Lucky Life and a Choice 
Assortment of Trinkets Left Behind, 
Including Mortgages 

Out on the fringe of Englewood, N. J., and 
not far from what is now a colossal Govern- 
ment soldier cantonment, shakily stands one of 
those pretentious residences which make you 
think of an over-dressed and hideous woman. 
The gingerbread scroll-saw embellishments are 
everywhere broken along the top of the long 
porch, the paint has faded into a dreary mono- 
tone, weeds are deep everywhere around the 
gloomy dwelling, and the agent would blow 
himself and his wife to a theater jamboree if 
he could rent the place for anything whatever 
per month. It is a dwelling of ghastliness, 
sodden with memories of its past, and some- 
times of a gray night it could almost be sup- 
posed that phantoms of its youth crowd the 
dingy drawing rooms and perhaps click their 
glasses as they attempt to make merry again. 
That house and its memories, for those who 
know its history, is the plank and shingle em- 
hodiment of a powerful life insurance tract. 

“Dandy Dick,” for so his pals called him, 
was the builder and owner of the house. He 
was as particular concerning the set of his 
trousers as he was particular in his instructions 
to his barber how his hair was to be cut. If 
there ever was a modern Beau Brummel, he was 
Dandy Dick. His hands were carefully mani- 
cured and white and soft, his shoes were 
always black mirrors, his silk handkerchief 
gave forth a delicate perfume, and from the 
time he passed six until he was past fifteen his 
father ought to have licked him soundly at 
least twice a week. 

We do not like to acknowledge it, for the 
fact is disquieting, but that there is such a 
thing as luck cannot he denied. And from his 
swaddling clothes and dainty baby chariot to 
his linen shroud and_ swell black-plumed 
funeral hearse Dandy Dick never knew what 
it was to want for anything. The petted only 
child of wealthy parents he came in for a big 
chunk of the stuff when he was only twenty. 
He married a beautiful girl of the Dresden 
china type, who idolized him, and, doubtless, 
even does so yet, hard as that is to comprehend. 
She inherited a considerable fortune from a 
paternal aunt, and, just like her, for she was 
one of those confiding and loving wives, she 





promptly turned over the whole of her in- 
heritance to Dick. 
Just GINGERBREAD 

Dick built the gingerbread palace just after 
his marriage. It held every improvement that 
was known in the days of its architect, and 
nearly all the furniture was constructed of 
mahogany and done to order. Then there were 
blooded carriage horses in a gingerbread stable, 
and a gilded grand piano, with gilt cupids on 
the legs, and a gilded harp that cost full two 
thousand plunks, and when the three kids came 
along, one after another, they had everything 
from bisque-headed dolls that could talk to 
Shetland riding ponies, and clothing that was 
imported from Paris. As for Dick’s personal 
belongings they were in number as the sands 
of the seashore. Whenever he saw anything 
he fancied, straightway the thing was bought, 
from a magic lantern that cost a thousand and 
a microscope that would have been suitable for 
a college laboratory, to sporting guns with en- 
eraved silver locks and fishing reels with gold 
side plates. Money can be evaporated like 
snow under a July sun, and in ten years what 
was left of Dick’s fortune and his wife’s for- 
tune wouldn’t have figured large in a personal 
tax record. Then came a first and then a 
second mortgage on the gingerbread mansion. 
And then when it began to look as if Dick 
would have to try to do what he never could 
have done—earn money—his lucky star was 
still hanging high. Tinkering over the last 
purchase of his life, horribly expensive and 
provided with a hair trigger, the target pistol 
blew his brains out. That wasn’t much of a 
task for any pistol. Some said that Dick com- 
mitted suicide, but those who knew him inti- 
mately could never believe a thing like that, 
and he was in magnificent health and spirits 
right into the magnificent coffin, which lies 
under a marble pedestal, ornamented with a 
wreath of laurel, and with a sorrowing angel 
gazing sadly downward at the words, “A LOV- 
ING HUSBAND AND A DEVOTED 
FATHER.” 

SoME YEARS LATER 

At intervals a shabby little woman, prema- 
turely gray and with lines deeply engraven on 
her face by anxiety and even penury, is some- 
times ruthlessly ejected by butlers from the 
front doors of suburban country houses. But 
sometimes she actually gains an interview, 
and sympathy for her past induces somebody 
to subscribe to one of those sepia-toned publi- 
cations for which you pay fifty cents down 
and mortgage your financial future for seven- 
teen additional monthly reproductions of for- 
gotten limbo of ancient art of the days of 
Rome and Carthage. Mrs. Dick has long ago 


lost every hint of Dresden china, just as she 
has lost all pride, and indeed lost everything 
but the pressing need for board money in the 
cheapest boarding house she can find. 

Tue Next GENERATION 

One of the next generation of Dicks is a 
down-at-the-heels marker in a Third avenue 
billiard room, and the other is serving a long 
sentence in a penitentiary for passing .a round 
dozen of crooked checks. And their sister— 
dainty Miss Dick? To be seen probably some- 
time after midnight on Broadway in the neigh- 
horhood of the Dazzling Forties. If you could 
have seen Miss Dick in her chubbiness and 
sweetness, under the silk coverlid, when Mrs. 
Dick used to tiptoe friends into the nursery, 
with forefinger pressed to her lip, and you had 
any heart whatever, you would turn away into 
a side street from the painted daughter of the 
pave with tears in your eyes. 

Oh, life, when mangled by careless and reck- 
less hands, how you can be changed into the 
most bitter of things! 

When the expensive target pistol went off, 
and Dick went off to some other place, he left 
the choicest collection of wildcat trinkets gen- 
erally, including a telescope in an observatory 
at the top of the house, a twenty dollar fiddle, 
sold to Dick as a real Strad, the mortgages, 
which were promptly foreclosed, and a big 
bundle of securities that no bank would have 
loaned even a postage stamp on. But, yes, 
Dick’s life was insured—twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars! What's that, where there are a 
heap of bills, an expensive funeral, and a 
marble shaft with a weeping angel? And is it 
any wonder that the human things left dropped 
into their quagmires? 

Soliciting ender-Off of The World's Most 
Bitter Things! Daily you are meeting Dandy 
Dicks. Daily. If you could be granted the 
vision of a prophet and a seer, you could gaze 
way up the coming years and behold a son, 
perhaps a billiard marker, perhaps in a peni- 
tentiarv. You might see the painted daughter 
of the streets plying her trade, and you could 
follow the shabby widow art agent as she goes 
from door to door or cringes before a servant. 
These things, or other similar things, you 
would surely see. 

It is no light duty you have assumed, indeed 
it is no light duty. You have taken the task 
of guarding the coming generation—some task 
that would seem, some task indeed. And the 
next time you run against a Dandy Dick—and 
there are multitudes—make him take a decent 
amount of insurance, even if it be necessary 
to nag him for an entire year, and even if in 
the end you must corner him in his bedroom 
at midnight, and by clubbing him with a black- 











jack compel him to sign up, so beaten that the 
medical examiner has to postpone him until the 
wounds on his head are healed. 


Women to Insure Women 

According to records on file in Washington 
the number of women employed in this country 
has increased one million four hundred and 
twenty-six thousand since 1914. As _ official 
records are always a bit behind present con- 
ditions, it may be reasonably calculated that 
since the beginning of the war, four years ago, 
two million women have been added to the 
army of American wage-earners. 

This obviously means that the day of hand- 
ling insurance for women as a side line is for- 
ever gone. It will pay every agency, every life 
insurance agency, every accident-health in- 
surance agency, to make adequate plans for the 
development of a department specializing on the 
insurance of women. And these plans should 
be put into practice very promptly. Many of 
the more progressive agencies already have 
such departments, organized under the direc- 
tion of a capable woman and writing substan- 
tial volumes of insurance on women. A pre- 
vious knowledge of insurance, such as might 
be obtuined by a stenographer or a bookkeeper 
in an insurance office, would be very helpful 
to the woman in charge of this work, but it is 
not essential—she can learn while working. 
More than one agency has placed its depart- 
ment for women in charge of a widow whose 
husband had carried insurance through the 
agency, and who has learned by her own un- 
forgettable experience that insurance means 
all the difference between hopeless misery and 
a fighting chance. Other agencies have had 
good results with school teachers, accustomed 
to seeing with their minds as well as with their 
eyes, and skilled in making things clear to 
pupils who are often indifferent or impatient— 
just like insurance prospects. There may be a 
woman in your office, or in your family, or in 
your circle of acquaintances who would do well 
for this very work. And if the first woman 
you try doesn’t do, try again—don’t expect a 
better average of ability in women than in men, 
and remember how many unsatisfactory solici- 
tors among men you have had to experiment 
with before finding the right man. 

Put your mind and your will to this problem 
and opportunity offered by the advent of women 
into industry. 


Prosperous Times for Farmers 

That farmers should, as a class, prove a 
fruitful field for the production of new life and 
casualty insurance business "is indicated by the 
fact that farm products in 1918 amounted to 
nearly $25,000,000,000, the value of same having 
increased over the worth of the crops in 1917 
by about three and one-half billion dollars. 
Life and casualty insurance agents working in 
the rural districts should redouble their efforts 
for busines among the farmers, as the indica- 
tions are that the latter have plenty of money 
wherewith to pay for new insurance, 


"AG eee to Fiat” 


When your prospect for life insurance con- 
sents to give you ‘‘a chance to figure,’’ that 
will be your strongest moment with him—your 
best opportunity—for at that first right-down- 
to-business talk you will either win or lose, 
whether you secure the application or get him 
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before the doctor at that interview or at a 
later date. The case will most likely be de- 
cided, so far as you are concerned, on account 
of the first conference. You will never be so 
strong and there will never be such an oppor- 
tunity for you again as at that time when he 
has allowed you enough of: his time for “* 
chance to figure.’’ Your best work must then 
be done! Opportunity is the cream of time. 


a 


The Cost of New Business 


Life insurance companies operating in the 
United States are required to make a statement 
each year of the amount of expenses directly 
chargeable to new business and the loadings 
on the premiums received for such business. 
In the accompanying table these items are 
shown for about sixty companies, as reported 
by them for the year 1917. 

The loading, the percentage of loading to new 
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Name oF CoMPANY. |} of New | 
| Premiums.) 
A®tna Life, Hartford... eae LSS cae | 423,093) 
Bankers, Lincoln........ : ee | ; 78,630 
Bankers, Des Moines......... ie é : 324,670 
Berkshire, Pittsfield... haste esces : : 55,384 
Canada Life, Toronto. mPa : 178,811 
Connecticut General, Hartford. . Pe ets 119,085 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford............. 182 464 
Equitable, New York........... = — 6 
Equitable, Des Moines. ‘ ee : 185, 138 
Guardian ot America, Ni. Y ....: 66.05 600.0668 : 160,695 
Home, New York.. sain ; eee 131,664 
Manhattan, New York. rormie b shaven : 20,990 
Manufacturers, Toronto. . eed Aion Ss 121,863 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield. : eae 395,932 
Mutual Benefit, Newark.. Sad asecsata diets 837,453 
Mutual Life, New York frais lions 1,808,333 
National Life, Montpelier............. bn ieee 205,55 
New E ngland, Boston... -: hee eee 364,851 
New York Life, New York.. blanca ata ee 3,018,786) 
North American, Doronto::...:....00. 26 6.2 saa ewes 49,634) 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee........... | 1,236,765 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia........ : ccna 773,245 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford..... LaGiateematinos 216,613 
Provident L. and * » Philadelphia d A ae 395,156 
Prudential, Newark : : : 783,225 
Security Mutual, Binghamton.. . 
State Mutual, Worcester.... 
Sun Life, Montreal.. Loree, : “* 
Trav elers, Hartford... : : s a 426,226 
Union C entral, Cincinnati.. ; aes 504,602) 
| 
| 
Union Mutual, Portland. ‘ 39, 662| 
Totals......... Eh wera totter SS Sone. Beier 15,7 70, 190) 
Companies Using Preliminary Term. | 
American Bankers, ACAD. os. <1 3% 67, 596 
Bankers Reserve, Omaha. : ae 114, 
Beneficial. Salt Lake City... ee 63, 340] 
Capitol Life, Denver. : ‘ 133, 193] 
Central of U. S., Des Moines.. 187,471} 
Continental, Salt Lake City.. = 83,876] 
Federal Life, Chicago........ Ses 95,609 
Fidelity Mutual, Phils ee. an 359,501 
Franklin, Spr — : 180,011} 
Illinois Life, Chicago. Aire oie 340,155) 
International, St. Louis.. ‘ : 266,176! 
Kansas City Life, Kansas C ity. | 1,041,566} 
La Fayette Life, La Fayette. . : 34,019 
Lincoln National Ft. Wayne. ; | 219,329 


66,618} 


Michigan Mutual, Detroit. 
Midland Life, Kansas City. 
Missouri State, St. Louis. | 
North American, Chicago.. : | 
Northern Assurance, Detroit. . | 
Occidental, Los Angeles : | 
Old Colony, Chicago. . | 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles.. 
Peoples Life, Chicago.. 
Peoria Life, Peoria. 
Reliance, Pittsburg. . 


Seandia Life, Chicago. 
Security of America, Chicago.. 
State Life, Indianapolis.. 





Totals:..... ais Rie Otte aOR Re GRE | 6,102,085 
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premiums, and the expenses on new 
are taken from the exhibit of the companies 


themselves; 


business 


to these have been added the per- 


centage of expenses to loading, the new busi- 


ness actually paid 


and additions), 
business thus 


into two sections, 
conditions as to plans of operation might be 
In the first group are companies using 
the full legal reserve plan of valuation from the 
gives companies 


secured. 


start, 


operating under 


preliminary term or 


The cost of new business in the 


while the 


for 


secured. 


second 
the preliminary term, 


(excluding all 
and the apparent cost of new 
The 


revivals 


table is divided 


in order that uniformity 


of 


modified 


select and ultimate meth- 
ods of reserve valuation. 


second group 


shows much higher on the average than that of 


the first group, 


the 


difference probably 


being 


due to the fact that the new business of these 
companies bears a larger proportion to the ex- 
isting business. 
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339,158 
65,774 
414,257 
1,044,219 
2,050,403 


4, 332, 082 


251,062 


3,027,089 
2,000,455 
570,165 
919,130 
3,135,622 


145,663 
524,317 
1,462,114 
1,742,834 
1,327,225 





103,586 


40,212,385 


91,490 
186,414 
99,780 
200,924 
327,745 
109,947 





344,427 
1,538,909 
46,644 
27:5,905 
173,746 


95,445 
1,119,107 
160,77 7 
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76) 699 
699,490 
25,921 
134,439 
646,452 


169,076 
98,708 
309,424 


8,232,415 
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December 19, 1918 


Dividends on Policies for 1919 


Much discussion has been aroused as to the 
possible action of life insurance companies with 
regard to their dividend scales for the year 
1919. The heavy losses sustained by practically 
every company in the country through the epi- 
demic of influenza and pneumonia have led to 
fears that policyholders’ dividends may either 
be reduced or passed entirely. Official notices 
in this connection, however, have thus far been 
few in number. As already announced, the 
Metropolitan Life will not pay dividends on its 
ordinary policies next year, except on a few 
special forms. THE SPECTATOR has received 
1919 schedules for the following companies, all 
of which are on the same basis as in 1918: 
Bankers Reserve, Berkshire Life, Continental 
(Del.), John Hancock, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Mutual Benefit, New England, Northwestern 
Mutual, Phoenix Mutual, State Mutual and Union 
Central. The scale of The Prudential is slight- 
ly less than for the current year, but it must be 
remembered that the premium rates of this 
company have not been changed from the for- 
mer non-participating charges. Following 
shows the scale for 1919 of this company: 

PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
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The New York Life has decided to divide 
the State of Michigan, which has heretofore 
been operated from Detroit. A new _ branch 
office will be opened January 1 at Grand 
Rapids, in charge of the western half of the 
State. J. B. Moorman, who has been agency 
Organizer at Grand Rapids, will be agency 
director, with J. A. Dortech, who has been 
assistant cashier of the central branch in Chi- 
cago, as cashier. 

—Emory E. Heer, formerly associated with the 
Standard Life, but who has been connected recently 
with the Pittsburgh agency of the Prudential, has 
been appointed general agent for the Philadelphia 
Life, with headquarters in the Shannon Building at 
326 Fourth avenue. Mr. Heer is an experienced life 
insurance man, who should make the Philadelphia Life 
a larger factor in Western Pennsylvania life insur- 
ance. 
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INSURE NOW* 
By THEopoRE J. VENN 
[Author “Life Insurance Catechism,” etc. ] 

You need, or in all probability will 
need, life insurance. Sooner or later 
every man does. 

You never will be able to secure it at 
smaller cost than to-day, and your need 
of it is apt constantly to increase rather 
than diminish. 

Thousands have deferred securing 
their insurance until the urgent need of 
family protection forced them to acquire 
it at thrice the rates for which they 
might have purchased it at a more op- 
portune time. 

Other thousands in a similar position 
have discovered that they waited until 
they were no longer acceptable insurance 
risks at any premium rate, willingly 
though they would have paid it. Hardly 
an agent but has knowledge of one to a 
dozen such victims of their own procras- 
tination. 

Looking backward in later years, 
surely you would not enjoy finding your- 
self in either of these classifications. 

Be wise! 

Do not procrastinate! 

Get your insurance while the getting’s 
good. 

Insure now! 

*Managers and agents interested in this 


cogent argument should communicate with 
The Spectator. 





Epidemic Death Total Above 300,000 

Between 300,000 and 350,000 deaths from in- 
fluenza and pneumonia have occurred among 
the civilian population of the United States 
since September 15, according to official esti- 
mates made by the Public Health Service. 
These calculations were based on reports from 
cities and States keeping accurate records and 
public health officials believe they are con- 
servative. The epidemic still persists, but 
deaths are proving much less numerous. A 
recrudescence of the disease now is occurring 
in many communities throughout the country, 
but this is believed to be sporadic, and not to 
indicate a general renewal of severe epidemic 
conditions. 

Insurance companies, the Public Health 
Service states, have been hard hit by the epi- 
demic, although there are no figures available 
here to show total losses sustained by these 
companies. The Government incurred liabili- 
ties of more than $170,000,000 in connection 
with life insurance carried by soldiers in 
army camps, not including those in Europe. 
About 20,000 deaths occurred in the camps in 
the United States, War Department records 
show. 


—The Red Cross drive for membership this week 


has enlisted the aid of thousands of insurance workers. 











A FARM MORTGAGE 
BEHIND 


EVERY POLICY 








HE PEORIA LIFE 

gives SERVICE to its 

policyholders and to its 
agents. Its sound methods 
and good reputation are giv- 
ing it a steady, healthy growth 
all in the Middle West. It in- 
sures men and women on 
equal terms. Policies are up 
to date in every respect, and 
contain liberal and attractive 
features which make them sell. 


It gives to Total Abstainers 
a lower rate on their insurance 
by placing their policies in 
the Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment in which the mortality 
record is kept separate. It is 
a live, up-to-date Company 
which is progressive. 

It is developing new terri- 
tory in the Central West and 


has good positions for good 


men. 


Peoria Life 


Insurance Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY 
President 


HENRY LOUCKS 
Superintendent of Agents 


GEORGE B. PATTISON 
Secretary and Actuary 











How Do You Compare? 


Ask the next few insurance men you 
“Are you a success or a failure?’’ 

In most every case the reply will, of course, 
be, ‘I do not consider myself a failure.’’ 

Then inquire, “If so, how is it that you are 
not rated with the men who are earning $10,000 
per year and upward?” 

This will be a question hard for the person 
asked to answer. It will also cause them to 
ask themselves ‘“why?’’ 

The upshot of the matter is simply a case 
of application of first principles, and those 
principles consist in the man of thought, deep- 
rooted and energetic. To aim high and shoot 
low is a crime when engaged in the tactful 
business of selling insurance, as it is just as 
easy to frame the mind to think, dream and 
write $10,000 policies as it is the smaller ones. 

The man who aims high and shoots ahead of 
his mark is the true $10,000 a year man, and 
the other type a patron of the trolley car in- 
stead of a neat runabout. The first-named 
type sports at his work, which, of course, 
helps to make a better impression on his 
prospects. However, it is really surprising to 
note the thin line which separates the master 
insurance salesman from the ‘‘spineless’’ type, 
for example, the latter type does not care to 
visit a prospect on a rainy day, as he fears 
the weather will mitigate against his sales 
efforts: on a bright, sunny day the same chap 
figures, ‘‘perhaps my man will be playing golf 
or at the baseball game.’’ 

The master figures, ‘‘when it rains I am sure 
to find my man in and perhaps not too busy 
to give me an interview, and when the sun is 
shining he will be in a better frame of mind.” 
Thus his logic works both ways. 


meet 
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It is really surprising to note the number 
of excuses the near product or spineless type 
can dig up as an excuse for not closing. As 
a rule, he is filled with self-pity and thinks him- 
self a victim of hard luck, never dreaming the 
greatest luck in the whole world is learning 
there isn’t any sich animal.’”’ 

The success, how refreshing is his talk and 
how well and favorably he impresses the 
prospect! He sees no obstacle to the consum- 
mation of the policy, no matter how difficult 
and for what amount or figure. 

He smiles with the light-hearted and is 
sober with the serious-minded; in fact, he is 
a master working at a master’s vocation; he 
is selling a future. Speaking before’ the 
World’s Salesmanship Congress, Chas. M. 
Schwab had the following to say of the master 
salesman: 

The highest salesmanship consists in making 
a prospect understand the true merit of the 
article or commodity you offer for sale. My 
experience has taught me that the effort to 
make a man buy something he does not need 
in the long run defeats its own purpose. ‘‘The 
greatest salesmen must have profoundly at 
heart the interests of his customers. In sales- 
manship the greatest possible unselfishness is 
the most enlightening selfishness.’’ 

Do these words not apply tellingly to the 
higher forms of insurance salesmanship? 


Insurance Record Maker Dead 

Joseph Bowes, former Baltimore manager for 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, died on 
Sunday last, in his seventy-fifth year. He 
joined the Equitable at Washington in 1888, and 
the first year wrote over $1,000,000 in policies, 
making a nation-wide record. Of late years 
Mr. Bowes had been associated with the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company of Hartford, 


Thursday 


Many Die Young—lInsure Now! 

There has always been a feeling among the 
relatively young—that is, say, those between 
20 and 35 years of age—that they can afford 
to take a chance (or, rather, to let their de- 
pendents do so) their living to reach 
middle or old age. In this the mortality tables 
have sustained them, at least so far as the law 
of average goes, 

However, these seem to be abnormal times, 
and even the long-established laws of mortality 
are to some extent being upset. 

The Spanish Influenza, which recently swept 
in epidemic form throughout the world and 
caused many times more deaths in the United 
States than did the hazards of war in our army 
and navy, threatens again to start upon its de- 
vastating course. 

Perhaps the most noticeable feature of this 
dread disease is that it attacks the young and 
is so frequently and quickly fatal in its result. 
Those between 20 and 40 years old yielded to it 
in great numbers in its recent progress 
through the United States, where it caused 
about 400,000 deaths within a few months. 

The fatal this deadly 
should impress upon young men and women the 
fact that they are not immune from death, and 
they should give serious attention to the ques- 
tion as to the best method of protecting their 
loved ones from the hardships which might 
come upon them in the event of the decease of 
the bread-winner. 

There is just one best plan, and that is life 


upon 


course of epidemic 


insurance, 

—The Metropolitan Life of New York has declared 
dividends amounting to $8,500,000 payable to holders 
of industrial policies in 1919. 
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DO YOU READ 
¢ ADVERTISEMENTS e 


Once in a while it pays a man to read an advertise- 


For instance, do you know why the $24,816,667.00 
of new business paid for in 1917 by the fieldmen of 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


exceeded by $3,751,129.00 the largest amount paid for 
in any other year since the Company was organized 


Do you know why very few men who can make a 
living selling life insurance leave this Company? 


The answers to these questions will be of great 
valu to the man who wishes to form a connection with 


A GROWING COMPANY for GROWING MEN 


04 Established 
1867 


developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

_ The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 
found than the large 

, army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 


Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 


by farm loan investments, 


tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, ALLAN WATERS, 
President. Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


For a direct Agency Connection address: 
T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice=President and Agency Manager 
50 Union Square NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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